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| CANNEL COAL. 
| JQ AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
| has become the principal Canne! Coal used in 


jthe Metropolis, Its joint products of gas of high 


\illuminating power, and coke of good quality, make it | 


| one of the most economical coals known. The Crystal 

| Palace was lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-office, 

jand Times Office, are at present. 

| FIRE-CLAY RETORTS and PIPES. 

| FIRE-BRICKS (marked ‘“* RAMSAY”) OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 

G.H. Ramsay, Broad-chare, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Manufactory established in 1804. 





TO DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
AND OTHERS 


thoroughly understands the organization and 








COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


JOSEPH COWEN and CO,, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prizz MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “‘ Gas 
RerTorTs and OTHER OBJECTS in Fire Cray.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every 


| other article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at 


WANTED, a Competent Person, who | 


their Works as above. 
COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE, 
Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay SIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





practical working department of a Dry Meter t : 

one who has already held the position of Manager or 

Foreman would be preferred. To a first-rate man, a 

Salary would be given of £150 per annum, and a Com- 
ission upo! i done. 





LONDON. 





TO IRONFOUNDERS, AND OTHERS. 


[THE Directors of the Tunbridge 

WELLS GAS COMPANY will be prepared, on 
Wednesday, the 9th of April, to receive Tenders, at per 
Ton, for the supply of from 30 to 40 best Cold-Blast 
IRON-RETORTS, to be delivered free at the Brick- 
layer’s Arms Station of the South Eastern Railway as 
required, within three months from that date. 
description of Iron to be stated in the Tender. 


by Six o’clock, p.m., on Wednesday, the 9th of April, 
marked “ Tender for Retorts,” and addressed to the 


ascertained. 
accepted. 


By order, JoHN READ, Secretary. 
Tunbridge Wells, March 21, 1862. 





No. 3 Jones’s Exhauster to be 


disposed of. Is in excellent condition, and 
parted with solely because it is too small. 
May be seen at work, and further information ob- 
| tained by applying to the MaNaGER of the Gas-Works, 
| BURTON-ON-T RENT. 


| 
Me PRESTON LUMB has removed 


to 42, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
| where he may be consulted on all matters relating to 
Gas Engineering. 
| London, March, 1862, 








n al 
Apply, by letter only, to E. D., 37, Bedford Square, | 


The | 
Tenders to be sent to the Office, Tunbridge Wells, 


SrecRETARY, of whom any further particulars may be | 


| 
The lowest, or any Tender, will not necessarily be | 





FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


4 





THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 
ALMA WORKS, 

WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Tron Gas Tubes 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 

Boilers. 

J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stockz, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


ORTER AND CO,, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
LINCOLN; 

AND 7, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LonDON, W.C. 
SECRETARY. 


wan TED, a Secretary, with a good 


knowledge of Accounts, to the Newport and 
Salary, £150 per 








Pillgwenlly Water-Works Company. 
annum. 
Sealed Applications, with Testimonials (before 31st 


March), to be addressed to the Company, Newport, | 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, endorsed “ Secretaryship.” | 


' 
| has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 


| BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
| CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ILLIAM COCHRAN CARR begs 


most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
| tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 


Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that heis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & ©d., 
63, OLD Broap StReEkT, City, LONDON. 





IRON TANK AND GASHOLDER FOR SALE. 


\MYHE Cardiff Gaslight and Coke 
| COMPANY have for sale a GASHOLDER and 
CAST-IRON TANK, with Inlet and Outlet-Pipes, 
Columns, and Counterbalance Weights, complete, and 
in good condition. The Gasholder is 52 ft. diameter 
by 18 ft. deep, with a working capacity of about 38,200 
cubic feet. 

Any further particulars may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to Mr. Bowen, Gas-Works, CARDIFF. 





WANTED, GAS-WORKS TO PURCHASE 
OR LEASE. 


HE County and General Gas 
CONSUMERS COMPANY (Limited) are desirous 
of purchasing or leasing GAS-WORKS on equitable 
terms. 
Application to be made to the Engineer of the Com- 
pany, Mr. H. P. STEPHENSON, 58, PALL MaLt, S.W. 





TO GAS COMPANIES, 


N SALE, by Private Treaty, at 





the Gas-Works, 8t. Helen’s, Lancashire, FOUR 
DRY-LIME PURIFIERS, with Hydraulic Valve, 
Connecting-Pipes, Grids, &c. 

The Purifiers are 6 ft. by 6 ft. 2 in., with Four Tiers 
of Grids. The Hydraulic Valve has 8-inch Connexions 
all complete, with Grids for the Lime. 

The whole of the above are equal to new, and are 
being removed for the purpose of enlarging. 

Also, a STATION-METER, capable of passin 
7000 cubic feet per hour, with Bye-Pass, Clock, an 
Tell-tale. 

Reference can be made to Messrs. 
GREGsoN, Meter Manufacturers, OLDHAM. 


West and 


Apply to Mr. WILLIAM PRITCHARD, Gas Office, ST. |” 


HELEN’s. 
February 18, 1862. 





| THE IMPER 


PAL 


BiRMINGHAM, 


Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings, 


FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER. 


PATENT GLASS ENAMELLED AND GAL”“ANIZED TUBES, 
LAP-WELDED 


AND 


IRON TUBE COMPANY, 


(SUCCESSORS TO GEORGE B. LLOYD & CO.,) 
GAS STREET AND BERKLEY STREET, 


IRON BOILER TUBES. 











WOLVERHAMPTON RETORT WORKS. 


EstasiisHEp 1840, 


JOHN EUNSON & SON, 


Gas Gnginecrs, and Manufacturers of Clay Retorts 


AND FIRE GOODS IN GENERAL, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. (ey 
Retort Mouthpieces, Bolts, Nuts, and every description of Wrought-Iron 
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THREE 
MEDALS AWARDED TO 
THOMAS GLOVER’S 
PATENT DRY GAS-METERS. 





LORD REDESDALE’S “SALE OF GAS ACT.” 


DRY METERS VERSUS WET METERS. 
LONDON, February 25, 1861. 


Tuomas Guover begs to call the attention of Gas Companies and others to a few facts, which, if duly considered, must 
lead to most important conclusions :— 

1, That since Taomas Giover commenced to manufacture his Patent Dry Gas-Meters (which is now upwards of 15 
years), every Wet Meter Maker of any importance in England has been compelled to manufacture Dry Gas-Meters ; and in 
the Journat or Gas Licutine, of date of 12th of February, 1861, Messrs. William Parkinson and Co., successors to the late 
Samuel Crossley, advertise that they “intend manufacturing Dry as well as” Wet Meters, and it is worthy of particular notice 
that they intend to do so “after 40 years experience in manufacturing Wet Gas-Meters of such a quality that has enabled 
them, as they say, to maintain a superiority over all other; and this, be it also particularly noticed, after they had advertised 
in the Journat or Gas Licutine, January 29, 1861, ‘their improved low-spouted Gas-Meter with new patent float arrange- 
ment, which entirely overcomes the difficulty experienced by ordinary Wet Meter.” 

2. That it is quite consistent with Tuomas Giover’s knowledge that Wet Gas-Meters, called ‘‘ low-spouted” or ‘‘ com- 
pensating Wet Meters,” have already been proved to be incapable of continuous working or registration, and for this reason 
the manufacturers of these Meters have been induced to seek the repeal of Lord Redesdale’s (righteous) Sale of Gas Act. 

3. That every year the Patent Dry Gas-Meter manufactured by Tuomas Grover has risen in favour with Gas Companies 
and Gas Consumers, placing him in the proud position of being the largest manufacturer of Gas-Meters in the country. 
Tuomas Grover guarantees his Patent Dry Gas-Meters to meet all the requirements of the “ Sale of Gas Act,” to give 
accurate and unvarying registration with steady lights ; and, from their peculiar construction, cannot be tampered with, and 
may be fixed in open situations even above or below the level of the lights. They work with less pressure than Wet Meters, 
and are not affected by the most severe frost. 

Tuomas Gover guarantees to uphold all Meters sold by him for 5 years free of expense to the purchaser, or for a 
trifling per centage per annum will contract with any Gas Company to uphold their Meters of his manufacture for a series of 
years ; and, at the conclusion of such contract, to leave the Meters all in perfect working order. 


N. B.— Agents in several parts of England are wanted. Apply by letter, or personally. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY), 
PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
“Establishes 1816. 


PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty to which ordinary 
Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to meet the requirements 
of the Sale of Gas Act. 


“It is well known that in Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a point as to renderthem 3 per cent. slow 
the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sudden increase of pressure. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Pinchbeck has invented an 
ingenious and simple arrangement by which the action is reversed, and any such increase of pressure, in his Meter, raises the value instead of depressing it. The 
fact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it practically and effectually remedies the incon- 
venience it is designed to meet.”—JournaL or Gas LicuTiNc. 


PATENT IMPROVED DRY METER, 


Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves to manufacture with the same quality of materials and workmanship as in their 
Wet Meter, thereby giving Gas Companies and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry as well as a Wet 
Meter, which, hitherto, they have been unable to do. 


STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


Which can be seen at all the London Gas- Works. Also Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Brighton, Southampton, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Norwich, &c., &c. 


TEST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 














MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, &c. 
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A Constant SunscriBer.—-Gas companies are under no legal obligation to 
Surnish a supply of gas, unless special provisions for that purpose have 
been inserted in the Acts by which they are authorized to supply gas ; but 
we apprehend that a supply, having been once given, cannot be capriciously 
suspended without rendering the company liable to an action for damages, 
unless some reasonable cause can be shown for suspending the supply. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1862, 


Notes ups Passing Lents. 


Mr. Arrton’s bill for making masters responsible for every 
accident happening to their servants, from whatever cause, 
was thrown out on the second reading. Under this bill, if car- | 





| ried into law, a master would have been liable to pay damages | 


| service, than Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, the contractors for the 
| Exhibition building; but, still, there is something shocking in 


| 





| case—the gold and silver sides of the shield. 


| afford in pleasant exercise for convalescent patients. 


the stamp; they are otherwise liable to the full postage charge for | 


| 
{ 


| 


| to the widow of a groom who amused himself with making his | | 
| 


horse kick, and the owner of a mine for compensation to every | 
one injared by an explosion caused by the carelessness of a | 
working miner. In fact, all great works would have been || 
carried on in an atmosphere of actions at law. At present, a! 
master’s liabilities for accidents happening to those he em- | 
ploys on dangerous works are theoretically sufficient ; the, 
defect, if any, lies in the cumbrous process, and the, 
want of some cheaper, swifter tribunal than a pitched battle 
of counsel in a court of law. No men are more liberal to 
disabled workmen, or the survivors of workmen killed in their! 


the number of deaths which have occurred in the course of || 
the erection of those two hideous and meaningless domes. | 
The contractors did not design them; they pay extra wages to || 
the workmen on them, and it is not the policy of this country to | | 
prevent men from entering on dangcrous employments. At} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| the same time, it is terrible to hear, from week to week, of | 


another victim to ‘* Fowke’s folly.” Sir Morton Peto, in the | 
course of the debate on Mr. Ayrton’s bill, told how, when his 
firm were conducting great blasting operations, and orders | 
had been issued that no smoking should be allowed in the! 
shed where the powder was kept, he one day found a man! 
comfortably sitting on a gunpowder-kez, smoking his pipe! | 

The same baronct had a very sensible letter in the Zimes of 
the 20th, in answer to Sir James Elphinstone’s defence of) 
Portsmouth harbour. Sir James represents Portsmouth, | 
and, according to precedent, gives voice to the selfish and | 
natural cries of his constituents in the House of Commons. | 
Sir Morton began by saying that it was useless to spend, 
money on the defence of Portsmouth, when it was a bar- | 
harbour, and quite unfit for the reception of the class of 
gigantic ships, like the Warrior, which were about to form 
the naval defence of Great Britain. 
“the bar had water enough at certain tides to admit the 
Warrior.” ‘ True,” rejoined Sir Morton, “for a few times 
in the year, with a touch-and-go scrape, the Warrior might! 
get into Portsmouth ;” but he went to the root of the ques-| 
tion when he showed that it was not enough to have a basin! 
accessible once a month, or once a quarter, where an iron 
frigate can lie, and be supplied from boats, barges, or tugs ; 
but that it is essential to provide docks in which the largest 
war-ships can enter at all times of the tide, and lie along | 
wharves, where they can be supplied from railroads with every 
kind of armament and stores, and put on board with all pos- 
sible appliances of labour-saving machinery. 

The removal of St. Thomas’s Hospital still continues to 
afford a subject for newspaper discussion. To confuse the 
matter, a set of statistics have been furnished, from which it 
is impossible to gather whether the Borough and the City, or || 
Lambeth and Vauxhall, furnish the greater number of patients. 
The two contending parties look at different aspects of the 
The resident 
officers of St. Thomas’s naturally desire to remove to the|! 
fresh and pleasant scenery of Blackheath, and dwell on 
the advantage to patients of being placed in so pure an, 
atmosphere, removed from City sounds and City blacks, and’, 
all the drawbacks of a City dwelling. They are particularly || . 
attracted by the advantages which a Blackheath site would|/ 
On the// 
other hand, those who advocate the removal to some copvenicnt | 
open space in the Borough—say the Queen’s Prison—whose || 
walls, by recent legislation on the subject of debt, have been 
reduced to a sinecure, say that a London hospital can only do|! 
the utmost amount of good by being within the circle where || 
the greatest number of accidents arise—where the greatest | 
number of poor out-patients live—and where it will be easily |, 

' 


Sir James replies, that 
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accessible to the visits of the honorary medical officers, to 
whom time is money, and more than money. They argue, 


; and we agree with them, that a convalescent hospital might 
| properly be established for the use of all the metropolitan 
|, hospitals in some open place accessible by railroad; but that 
to remove a great hospital to the country would be taking the 
'}mountain to Mahomet. As for the facilities supposed to be 
| afforded by railroads, they are a complete delusion. Hospital 
|,pafients have no money to spare: they must be carried on 
; men’s shoulders, or in a cab, to the station, wait for a train, 
| be carried into the train, and from the terminal station to the 
| hospital, at a great consumption of money. They want also 
| to be within a walk of their friends. It is very true that the 
t 

> 


eT nN, 





‘ 
' 
‘ 
4 


‘air of the Borough is not what a man in easy circumstances 
) likes to breathe; but the air of an hospital is probably very 
superior to that which the labourer is accustomed to breathe 


in his own lodgings. 
} j 
' 


, Adiscussion, some time since, at the Society of Arts, on 
‘Turkish baths, brought out in curious relief the prejudice of 
| medical men against anything new. We have seen them, from 
| the days of vaccination to hydropathy and Turkish baths, first 
“hate,” then “endure,” and finally ‘“‘embrace.” In this 
; respect the medical, the most unselfish of all professions, the 
‘only profession which founds success on gratuitous service, 
‘rivals in dislike of ‘‘novelties”’ the most selfish of all pro- 
fessions—the lawyers. Turkish baths have been revived in 
| England some two or three years, and tried successfully 
; by the working populations of Newcastle, Sheffield, and 
' Manchester; yet the doctors have not been able to hold a 
_coroner’s inquest on a single case of a healthy man or woman 
‘killed by a bath. We are not speaking of it as a medical 
‘agent, although at the only hospital at which it has been tried 
';—-Newcastle-on-Tyne—the chief medical officer, Sir John 
Fife, reports most favourably of its effects; but, as a sanitary 
_'agent, for cleansing more effectually and more safely than soap 
, and hot bath can. Itis certainly cheaper to heat air than to heat 
‘and store water, especially as many factories and works, where 
| large bodies of men are employed, have at disposal considerable 
amount of heat now wasted. Hot air may be gathered and 
used in a smaller space than the quantity of water required for 
, cleansing the same number of men. There are vey few work- 
ing men who could not spare from one to two hours once a 
‘week for such a bath, especially as the greater part of the time 
' could be passed in conversation or reading. The hot air, or 
Turkish bath, having the great advantage over a hot-water 
bath, that it may be taken, not only with safety but with ad- 
vantage during the most inclement weather. It is as a power- 
ful and economical sanitary agent, especially adapted to the 
use of hardworking begrimed mechanics, that we call the at- 
tention of the great employers of labour to the Turkish baths 


i.wery eloquent, medical Eldon—he knew nothing practically, 
but he doubted. He could not mention one instance, one fact, 
vo bear out his theory that the baths, although they suited the 
juxurious, were dangerous to the ordinary class of men and 
women, and exhausted his opposition in those medical generali- 
ties, which would just as much apply, if we had no experience, 
to taking a cold bath, or driving a mail pheeton ona frosty day. 
| Mr. Urquhart, the author of the paper, screamed some very 
_ sully things in his passionate reply, but he touched a raw place, 

and made the medical theorists wince when he said that in his 
| evorts to establish Turkish baths, for the use of working men 

im the north, he always met two opponents, ‘the publican 
|'asd the apothecary !’’ The most absurd speech in this discus- 
_'siom was made by Mr. W. Hawes, whose natural and excu- 

sable prejudices in favour of the exclusive use of soap and water 
, were dressed up in more than usually pompous platitudes. 
| He gave the statistics of cheap warm water baths, which were as 
_ great an innovation in their time as Turkish baths are now, and 
}deprecated any opposition with all the zeal and arrogance of 
ithe representative of a vested interest confronting a reformer. 
j This gentleman is a most respectable man, and far from a fool, 
‘;but he is fast becoming a perfect nuisance at the Society of 
‘Avts—a sort of “ Ayrton’ or “‘ Darby Griffiths,”’ making it a 
saiat to wind up every debate with a dilution of common 
‘glaces, delivered in a most parliamentary bigwig tone—thus 
'} setting a very bad example to the younger members of the 
jsaciety. Although wild and discursive, and angry at the last, 
the discussion on the Turkish baths was new, and sent the 
faudicnce home with something to think about. 


PN ce 











pn 


All the popular objections were epitomized, at the Society of | 
. Arts, in the speech of Dr. Smith, F.R.S., in the character of a 


| for a crop; and, lastly, that towns ought to pay, not be paid, 


As much cannot be said for Mr. Rawlinson’s paper, last Wed- 
| nesday, on “The sewerage of towns.” Mr. Rawlinson is, without 
question, the ablest man reared in the Board of Health hot- 
bed for engineers ; although, that is not saying much for a 
mere miserable set of incapables who never took sanitary works in 
hand. Mr. Rawlinsonhas successfully practised the difficult art of 
“running with the hare,and holding with the hounds.” He praises 
Chadwick, the defunct Board of Health, and the Blue Books, 
| to which he owes his practice and reputation ; but he takes 
care not to follow the rules laid down in those “ delusive 
volumes,” as Mr. Campbell called them the other night. When 
he has a town to drain, he studies it just as Mr. Hawksley, 
Mr. Haywood, or Mr. Newlands would—three engineers who 
have more than once avowed their utter contempt for the 
mendacious Blue Books of the Board of Health. Mr. Rawlin- 
son gives up telescopic-pipes, adopts large brick drains where 
needful, and makes out his plans on the principle of cutting 





his coat according to his cloth. Having had considerable 
experience and unusual opportunities, under the Board of 
Health, of learning his business at other people’s expense, he| 
is, probably, as competent to drain a village as any other, 
engineer of his class, although it would be absurd to compare) 
him, in reference to works on a great scale, with the engineer, 
of the City of London, or the engineer of the borough of 
Liverpool. The latter, Mr. James Newlands, really did the! 
greater part of the sanitary work in the Crimea, for which Mr. | 
Rawlinson, more suo, claims all the credit. But, if Mr. Robert. 
Rawlinson is not at the head of the profession as a sanitary 
engineer, as an advertiser he can give a lesson to Holloway or 
Thorley. He is engineering adviser to the remnant of the 
Board of Health, and also privately practises. Thus clothed, 
in the dignity of office, he read a paper at the Society of Arts,| 
before a purely non-professional audience, in which he took all 
the illustrations from his own works, and all the quotations| 
from those notorious Blue Books, where Mr. Chadwick proved | 
that, with a smooth pipe, he could get a quart into the space of 
a pint. An historical account of the progress of sanitary im- 
provement in England would have been interesting, but then’ 
it would have necessarily included an account of the great 
works of other engineers, who do not pay suit and service to 
Chadwick, C.B.; of the reconstruction of the sewers of the 
City of London, and the work of the immediate predecessors 
of the Metropolitan Board ; of Liverpool, where, by judicious 
operations, a most extraordinary improvement in the health of, 
the borough has been produced ; and also to note the failures 
of the ex-Board of Health at Southampton, Sandgate, and 
Croydon, &c., &c. 


The witty and profane George Selwyn described a sermon 
as ‘‘the old story—praising God and bally-ragging the devil.” 
Mr. Rawlinson’s paper was after the same fashion. He praised 
poor old Roe; bracketed Edwin Chadwick—pensioner with 
£1000 a year, and C.B.—between the philanthropist, John 
Howard, and Miss Nightingale ; gave a full description of all, 
his own works, and placed on the walls, amongst his illustra-/ 
tions, a coloured copy of one of the pictorial falsehoods of the 
Board of Health Blue Books—a 5-feet sewer, filled up to. 
within a few inches of the top with deposit: an exaggeration 
of the defects of the old sewer, which Mr. Rawlinson was 
compelled, in answer to a question from Mr. Haywood, to, 
admit that he had never seen, or seen any one who 
had. In a word, the meaning of this technical paper was| 
—<If you want to drain a town, send for Rawlinson.” The 


| only useful points of the paper, or arising out of the paper,| 


were an account of the charcoal filters described in our !ast| 
“Notes,” being a mode of deodorization originally suggested | 
by Mr. Rawlinson—the Earl of Essex and Mr. Campbell’s (of| 
Rugby) description of their sewage irrigation farming—and_| 
Mr. Haywood’s description of the difficulties actually found in) 
getting rid of sewage “‘ which Parliament allows, and the Court) 
of Chancery forbids, to flow into rivers,” as illustrated by the! 
case of Croydon—where 300 acres of gravelly, well-drained, 
soil, expressly hired to absorb the sewage, are found insuttfi-| 
cient to protect the river from pollution, and the town from a| 
Chancery suit. The evidence of the Earl of Essex and Mr. Camp-| 
bell proved very distinctly :—first, what every intelligent farmer| 
knows—that liquid sewage, properly applied, will grow fine grass/ 
crops ; secondly, that neither Mr. Chadwick’s engineers, nor Mr. 
Alderman Mechi, know anything about the proper apparatus| 
for distributing, or the proper quantity of sewage required| 











for getting rid of their liquid sewage—the sewage in these 



































water-drinking and bathing days being not “slab” enough to 
be valuable in small quantities. 
tioned, Mr. Rigden, the great Southdown farmer, who 


Brighton cesspools, now declines to take the Brighton sewage 
from the outfalls, although the town would gladly pay him a 
round sum for carrying any portion of it away. For villages, 


solid sewage. 

The latest papers from the Australian colonies contain some 
interesting facts. At present, increase of the population of 
Victoria—the wealthiest of all the colonies—by emigration, has 
ceased. In the month of December, 391 more persons de- 
parted than arrived; nearly 4000 having sailed for New 
| Zealand, tempted by the newly-discovered gold-fields. The 





‘handed population, and offer free passages to select married 
‘couples. New South Wales has lately voted a large sum of 
| money for the same purpose. We are not very sanguine that 
any profitable results will be obtained from this lecturing agi- 
|\tation. Lectures on emigration have had their day in this 
|| country ; and, although they sometimes amuse, they rarely con- 
|| vince any one amongst the emigrating classes. A few ship- 
|| ping-offices in the leading thoroughfares of great cities, con- 
‘ducted by suitable men, with authority to give a certain num- 
|| ber of free passages, and a certain number of assisted passages 
||every month, would not be so grand, but much more effective. 

Probably, the Australian lecturers who are sent over are 
selected for political reasons; at any rate they are, however 
able to describe the advantages of their respective colonies, quite 
ignorant of the peculiarities of the British workman and 
British rustic. The plan of assisting colonists to bring out 
||their relations by paying part of the passage-money—a plan 
organized by Mrs. Chisholm—seems to have worked well, and 
is the safest system for stimulating a healthy stream of migra- 
tion. Victoria shipped over 2,000,000 ounces of gold last 





54,000 in seven ships in 1861. The imports of Victoria were 
over twelve millions in 1861, being a decline of two millions 


millions, being an increase of about half a million. The revenue 
of the Government has declined, and will require a serious 
reduction of expenditure and increase of taxation. Amongst 
the items of increase is a sum of £50,000 for water-rates. 

The Australians do not seem to be entirely absorbed in 


devoted to promoting education and science. 
the mail left, the two colonies were in a cricket-ferment, 
|'excited by contests between an All-England Eleven, imported 
, by certain Cremorne Garden speculators, and fields of eighteen 
and twenty-two Australians. The political and commercial 
‘business of Melbourne was entirely suspended to see the first 
,| match—it was like a Derby day here. Five thousand paid 5s. 
each for admission to a grand stand, 20,000 more paid sums 
varying from 1s. to 2s. 6d. to be admitted to the ground, and 
the papers devoted whole pages to reports of the contest. 
This looks as if a healthful exercise was likely to become a 
custom in the colonies—if so, a very happy result. An Aus- 
tralian writer hints at the prevalence of intemperance in the 
following odd paragraph, which proves, at any rate, that real 
liberty of the press exists in our English colonies :— 


The Victorians, if they desire to become great cricketers, or, indeed, 


{ 








| degrading vice of drinking to excess, the bane of all physical and manly, 
jas it is of all moral and intellectual, progress. Who, in his senses, can 
| imagine, for one moment, that he can go to Cremorne, and be brought home 
| drunk at three or four in the morning—and eight hours after be fit to play 
| at cricket? The thing carries absurdity in its face. Cricketers should never 
| get drunk either before, during, or after a match. They should be temperate 
—not one among the All-England Eleven but is so, every temptation to 
excess notwithstanding; and, if the colonial players are to emulate them in 
their cricket—they must first learn to imitate them in their steadiness. 


In New South Wales, the leading journal calls for the 
enlargement and improvement of the lunatic asylum, saying 
that ‘‘the prevalence of insanity will demand a large outlay, 
as the colonies rival the States of America in the statistics of 
madness.” 
one-half of the cases under treatment at Tarban Creek have 
this origin.” ‘The other causes of special colonial operation 
are probably a stimulating climate, and immense wear and 
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Hence, as we before men- | 


formerly paid 6s. or 7s. a load for the contents of the | 


cesspools—in gardens and open spaces, if properly constructed | 
—remain the best and most economical mode of getting rid of | 


need of supplies of English labour induced Victoria and the | 
|| new colony of Queensland to send lecturers to England, some | 
'time since, to stir up the migratory propensities of our hard- | 


year; the Chinese, 86,000 ounces in twelve ships in 1860, and | 


from the previous year; the exports about twelve and a half | 


money-making. We have before mentioned the large sums | 
At the time | 


{great in anything, must shun as they would a pestilence the pernicious and | 


“Foremost amongst the causes is intemperance ; 
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‘tear of mind.” “Men devote night and day to toil, enter on 
the most various and distracting speculations, abjure exercise, 
indulge in a luxurious diet, and every moment violate some 
sanitary law.” The New South Wales Parliament has voted 
funds for a public library, and £5000 toward proceeding with 
the university building, with which it is intended to complete 
“the tower and the cloister” —strange, but not unpleasing 
words, transplanted to the antipodes. 

A tramway, sent out with its carriages by Mr. Train, has 
| been at work for some time in Pitt Street, Sydney. It is about 
| 1} miles long, and was intended to unite the railway terminus, 
which is at a great distance from the centre of the city, with 
a quay on the harbour. The cars only run to meet railway 
trains, and are found a great convenience to the passengers— 
| no goods traffic has been as yet attempted. But Mr. Train’s 

form of rail has been found very dangerous to vehicles crossing 
' the lines of tramway. The editor of the Sydney Morning 
Herald, who is decidedly favourable to the tramway, says :— 


It is the frequent contact of the wheels of vehicles with the inside of the 
rails that constitutes the only ground of complaint at present preferred 


against the tramway—the tires of wheels having been occasionally taken off} | 
by the rails, and consequences of a more serious character being incurred, | 


unless great care is taken in driving. When the wheel of a carriage once 
| gets within the rails, it is almost impossible to extricate it, unless driven out 
at a very sharp angle, which is not always practicable; when this is not 
done, in the attempt to cross the rail, the wheel grates against the side of it, 
| severely straining the vehicle, and, indeed, endangering its safety. Drivers 
| of cabs who have to go even a short distance along Pitt Street, prefer making 
a circuit by driving through one of the parallel streets, to bringing the wheels 
of their vehicles into contact with the rails. 
|The same defect has created a prejudice against the use of 
tramways in London. Could that objection be obviated, it 
| would be a great comfort to passengers and convenience to 
traffic, if a set of rails through the streets united all our rail- 
| way stations, to be used by passengers by day and goods by 
| night. 
| Under the authority of the New South Wales Parliament, 
| £1000 has been expended in erecting an experimental quartz- 
| crushing machine, at the Mint in Sydney, on the plan of a 
Mr. Dunlop. It is not intended as a commercial undertaking, 
but only to give gold-workers an opportunity of having speci- 
mens crushed and analyzed at fixed fees. ‘‘The quantities 
of auriferous quartz received at the Mint for examination, are 
| limited to two tons. The charge made for extracting the 
| gold is—for quantities not exceeding one ton, £3. 3s.; above 
| one ton, and not more than two tons, £4.4s. The charge for 
| the analysis of tailings, when required, is £3. 3s.” The fol- 
| lowing is a description of the machine :— 


The framework is of cast iron, resting upon stone foundations raised about 
3 feet above the ground, so as to give a fall for the amalgamator. The bat- 
tery consists of four stampers, each weighing 5 cwt., which are worked on a 
horizontal shaft by means of S-shaped cams and friction-pulleys, pinned to 
the stamp-rods, the stampers thereby acquiring a rotary motion, and falling, 
at regular intervals, at the rate of 80 blows per minute. The space in which 
the stampers play is completely covered in; at the front and back, and on 
each side, there is an escape, the openings being covered with fine gauze wire, 
300 meshes to the square inch. A plentiful supply of water being kept up 
around the stampers, the action of these not only pulverizes the quartz, but 
splashes the semi-fluid mass through the escapes, and into a small perforated 
trough in front. Below these, are two narrow ripple-troughs, each contain- 
ing about 1 inch in depth of mercury, with a board kept down to the surface 
of the mercury, so as to bring the whole of the material into contact with it. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that the use of the mercury is to extract 
the gold, the greater portion of which is taken up by it during that part of 
the process. The material, on leaving the mercury-troughs, passes over a 
succession of four sloping tables, each about 24 feet long, and covered with 
copper plates coated with mercury; the use of these is to take up any gold 
that passes. At the end of the four sloping tables, there is another mereury- 
trough ; and below this is another trough for catching any waste mercury 
that may wash over, and that there mixes with the sand. Beyond these, 
there is a gutter leading to two catch-pits; in these the tailings settle down, 
and, after each operation, are taken out, aud a sample is assayed. 

The principal portion of the gold is taken up by the mercury, and forms an 
amalgam. To separate the gold from the mercury, the amalgam is squeezed 
through chamois leather, the quicksilver passing readily through the pores of 
the leather, leaving most of the gold behind in the form of an amalgam, still 
containing a slight quantity of mercury, which is moved by evaporation. 
| The gold caught by the sloping boards and by the lower mercury-troughs, is 

afterwards collected and treated in the same mauner as above stated. The 
whole of the mercury used in these operations is drawn off into a large iron 
vessel, and well mixed by stirring. Samples are then taken, upon which an 
assay is made to determine the amount of gold still retained in solution by 
the mercury. By this means, the possibility of error, arising from defects in 
the chamois leather used for straining, is guarded against. 


| 


Although containing al! the latest improvements, it is not, of course, sup- || 


posed that the machine collects every particle of gold contained in the quartz. 
There must necessarily be a slight loss; some of the gold must be carried off 
in the tailings. The extent of the loss is, however, readily ascertainable. 
| The tailings being mixed together, a sample is taken and assayed, and the 

multiplication of the gold obtained by the proportion the sample bears to tha 
| mass of tailings, denotes, with sufficient accuracy, the total amount of loss. 

A sample of quartz, furnished by Mr. R. B. Simpson of Braidwood, was 
found, on being assayed by Mr. Birkmyre of Melbourne, to contain 179ozs. 
13 dwts. 8 grs. of the usual quality of New South Wales gold per ton of rock. 
| It was further stated that the sample approached in character to the quartz 
! and pyrites belonging to the company of St. John d’el Rey gold mine in 
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Brazil, where about 6000 tons were raised per month, the yield, though only 
at the rate of 15 dwts. 3grs. of gold to tle ton, affording a profit of about 
£6000 per month. It would appear that the mode of working adopted by 
that company is more perfect than any known in this colony, and it is hoped 
that the experiments at the Mint will lead to the discovery of that, or cf 
some equally successful mode. The above extraordinary rich sample of 
quartz was obtained from a reef on the property of Mr. R. J. Want, who has 
directed two tons of the rock to be sent to the Mint to be tested. A report 
has been received by Mr. Want, from the Mint, respecting a small sample 
from the same reef, weighing about 2} 1bs., which he had sent for examina- 
tion; it consisted of mundic and hard bluish white quartz. The average 
amount of gold contained in the sample was found to be at the rate of 18 ozs, 
12 dwts, 9 grs. per ton; but a portion of the mundie, nearly, though not en- 
tirely free from quartz, yielded at the rate of 95ozs. lldwts. per ton, The 
locality of the mine is known as Bell’s Creek, on the Seymour estate near 
Braidwood. The vein at present worked is a small one, running from 6 to 9 
inches, but it is supposed to lead into a larger deposit ; the depth of the mine 
is about 50 feet. The sample sent for examination was considered less rich 
than many others obtained from the same reef. 

None of the other samples experimented on at the Mint have at all ap- 
proached the above in richness, their yield having been generally a little over 
an ounce to the ton. Most of the samples have come from the Western dis- 
tricts, and have not given indication of a sufficient richness to encourage the 
erection of machinery at the reefs, 


|| We close our notes on the colonies with a theological illus- 
\\tration. A Mr. Clark Irving, a member of the Colonial Par- 
||liament, and a man of large fortune, has offered £2000 
||toward—to use his own words at a public meeting—* esta- 
'|blishing a snug little bishopric in the Clarence River and 
Richmond districts.” The bishop does approve of the eccle- 
siastical division, and says he prefers declining the money, 
and waiting eight or ten years, to making an ecclesiastical 
division he does not approve. This shows great faith, or 
great obstinacy. 

To return to England. The total amount of subscriptions 
raised for the Hartley sufferers is £72,000; of this, the com- 
mittee propose to invest £60,000 in railway debentures, which 
will produce an annuai income of £2500. The remaining 
£12,000 will be partly invested in Consols, and partly kept in 
hand to meet current expenses. The consideration of the 
question of founding with the surplus a “ National Miners’ 
Relief Fund” has been deferred. 








Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tur Parochial Assessments Bill, which we noticed in our last, 
as being then waiting for consideration by a select committee 
of the House of Commons, is pressed forward by the Govern- 
ment with extraordinary haste, and, unless steps be promptly 
taken to amend it, or to stop its further progress, the Bill may 
be hurried through the House before its objectionable features 
can be made known. Notice was given in the votes, of Mon- 
day last, that it was proposed to nominate on the following 
day, a committee consisting of Mr. Poulett Scrope (Stroud), 
Mr. Puller (Herts), Colonel Gilpin (Beds), Mr. Beach 
(N. Hants), Sir W. Hayter (Wells), Mr. Humberstone 
(Chester), Mr. Dodson (E. Sussex), Mr. P. Watlington 
(S. Essex), Mr. H. A. Bruce (Merthyr Tydvil), Mr. Villiers 
(Wolverhampton), Mr. Wynne (Carnarvon), Mr. L. Gower 
(Bodmin), Mr. Headlam (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. Ker 
Seymour (Dorsetshire), and Mr. Beaumont (Northumberland). 
On Tuesday, the above-named Members were appointed. It 
will be observed that eight of them represent county con- 
stituencies, and, so far as we can judge of the complexion of 
the committee generally, the manufacturing and trading 
interests are very inadequately represented. The Members 
met on Thursday to appoint a chairman, and yesterday they pro- 
ceeded to business with closed doors; we are, consequently, 
unable to report what progress was made. If gas companies 
desire to protect themselves from the injurious consequences 
of such a measure, they must present petitions against the Bill, 
and be prepared to offer evidence in support of their objections 
to the present method of assessment of their properties, and 
to the provision of the Bill which would render the future 
assessments still more objectionable. With the view of aiding 
them in preparing petitions, we append a form which has been 
settled by an eminent parliamentary agent, and which appears 
to raise all the poirts that it is desirable to bring before the 
\}committee. After gas companies have suffered for many years 
the hardship of the existing system of rating, in the hope that they 
would be eventually relieved by the promised measure of amend- 
ment, the present Bill, which would greatly add to the grievance 
they complain of, seems peculiarly unjust and oppressive. The 
injustice of the proposed plan of rating property by an estimate 
of the yearly rent, which a tenant would pay on a seven 
years lease, without any deductions for repairs, renewals or re- 














production, has roused many interests against it, for nearly 
all industrial undertakings: would be unduly taxed by such a 
mode of estimating present value. A case has been mentioned 
to us of a large chemical work that cost £35,000, and on 
which £8000 per annum is expended in repairs, by which sum 
the present assessment might be increased, should the Bill pass. 
Gas-works are, in a minor degree, in a similar condition, and 
one of the points urged in the accompanying petition is, that 
a large portion of the property of a gas company consists of 
machinery and apparatus which rapidly decay, and that it is 
unjust to assess such property at the rack-rent, without allow- 
ing for the expenses necessary to maintain it in its actual 
state. The proprietors of mines are among those who are 
taking measures to resist the progress of the Bill in its present 
form, and the rapidity with which it is being pressed forward 
evinces a dread on the part of the Government of the oppo- 
sition which might be organized against the measure in various 
quarters, if time were allowed. 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS BILL. 
PETITION AGAINST. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled, 


Tue Humste Perrrion of the Gas 
Company under their common seal [or, should the Com- 
pany not be incorporated, the petitioners should state in 
what capacity they act], 

Sheweth—That a Bill is pending in your Honourable House “ to amend 
the law relating to Parochial Assessments in England.” 

That your petitioners are owners of a gas-work, upon which heavy 
parochial, county, and borough-rates are assessed; and they humbly 
represent to your Honourable House that the rule of rating which has 
long prevailed in England, and which the said Bill tends to render more} 
unequal and oppressive, was established with a view to the assessment of, 
property utterly different from that of your petitioners; and that, when 
applied to the rating of gas-works the said rule is necessarily attended with 
anomalies and doubts, productive of perpetual. litigation, harassing and 
costly alike to your petitioners and to the parishes from whose rates they 
appeal. 

Phat, although the Courts of Westminster Hall have repeatedly had/| 
before them in various forms the assessment of gas-works to parochial 
rates, and have adjudicated upon the particular questions of principle sub- 
mitted to them by appeals from Quarter Sessions, yet appeals upon this 
subject are always pending, and would be much more frequent if gas 
companies did not submit to claims which they know to be unjust rather} 
than involve themselves in constant litigation. 

That, the evil inflicted both-on gas companies and on parishes by the pre- 
sent system of rating has been repeatedly acknowledged by the superior 
Judges, who have declared their — that the existing rule is inapplicable 
to such properties, and that the Legislature ought to grant some relief. 

That, for their stations and other buildings, your petitioners are content 
to be assessed upon the same principle as guides the assessment of other 
hereditaments; but your petitioners, in common. with other gas companies, 
have constantly complained that their gas-work itself, and the land occu- 
pied by the main-pipes, should be rated practically upon an estimate of the 
net revenue of their undertaking, or, in other words, upon the profits of their 
trade and upon their stock in trade, while other property, including manu- 
factories, is rated upon the annual value of the hereditaments only. 

That the land occupied by the mains of a gas-work is usually rated as 
though it would be productive of a net rent many times greater than that 
produced by the adjoining land; and it is notorious that, in some parishes 
traversed by the mains of a gas-work, the gas company contributes in undue 
proportion to the whole amount of rates levied in that parish, although 
their undertaking adds nothing to the expenditure for which the rate is 
made, and increases largely the.value of the property in the parish. 

That, by the third clause of the said Bill, it is proposed that assessments 
shall be heneforward made upon “an estimate of the yearly rent which a 
tenant would pay for hereditaments liable to be rated on a lease for a term 
of seven years, the lessee bearing all the usual tenant’s rates and taxes, and 
tithe communation rent-charge, if any, and the lessor undertaking to pro- 
vide the probable average annual cost of the repairs, insurance, and such 
other expenses as may be necessary to maintain the hereditaments in their 
actual state.” 

That such a mode of assessing a gas-work is oppressive and unfair, 
inasmuch as not only would their chattels and stock in trade be thereby 
assessed, but also the present and prospective profits of the undertaking, 
or some portion thereof. 

That a large portion of the property of a gas company consists of machi- 
nery and apparatus which rapidly decays, and has to be renewed every ten 
or fifteen years, and that it is unjust to assess. such property at the rack- 
rent, without allowing for the expenses necessary to maintain it in its 
actual state. 

That in the year 1844 a committee of your Honourable House, appointed 
to consider, among other things, what provisions ought to be introduced 
into railway Bills for the advantage of the public, and the improvement of 
the railway system, reported in their fifth report upon the law of rating as 
applied to railways, and concluded that branch of their report in the fol- 
lowing terms:—* They are, however, satisfied that peculiar difficulties attach 
to the application of the ordinary law of rating to the case of railways, 
which difficulties give rise to great uncertainty and inequality, as well as 
to expense and litigation; and they therefore consider that the subject is 
one which will properly call for the attention of the Legislature when an 
general measure for the amendment of the law and practice of rating is 
before it;” and your petitioners have reason to know that, upon the ex- 
pectation then held out to them of some amendment of the law of rating 
railways, railway companies agreed to large concessions on behaif of the 

ublic. 

4 That similar uncertainty and inequality, as well as expense and litiga- 
tion, attend the application of the ordi law of rating to the cases-of 
gas-works; and your petitioners sgpeabent that if “A Bill to amend the 
law relating to Parochial Assessments in England” should be passed, 
strengthening the hands of the assessing body, but containing no provision 
for removing the acknowledged anomalies of the existing system of assess-)} , 
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ing such properties, the system thus complained of will be tacitly confirmed, 
and the evils which it engenders will be perpetuated. 

That the principle on which parochial rates are assessed was established 
before the creation of the enormous property now invested in gas-works; 
and your petitioners earnestly represent to your Honourable House the 
propriety of inquiring into the incidence ofa burthen unjustly weighing 
upon undertakings which have added vastly to the comfort and conve- 
nience of the public and the general prosperity of the country. 

Your petitioners most humbly pray, that they may be heard by 
their counsel, agents, and witnesses, in support of the allega- 
tions of this petition, before the committee of your Honourable 
House to whom the said Bill may be referred, and that there 
may be inserted in the said Bill provisions to relieve gas 
companies from the uncertain and unjust system which now 
prevails of assessing their undertaking to rates for the relief 
of the poor and to county and borough rates; and that your 
petitioners may have such other relief in the premises as to 
your Honourable House may seem meet. 

In another part of our Journat we have inserted letters 
from Mr. Rutter, and from Mr. Wells, the manager of the 
Worthing Gas-Works, relative to the Worthing street-lamp 
award, and to Mr. Anderson’s letter in our last. It appears 
from these letters that, in the Worthing award, the interest of 
the gas company was not sacrificed to the persuasive eloquence 
of Mr. Hughes so entirely as from the bare facts of the case it 
appeared. Each street-lamp is fitted with two taps, one of 
which is adjusted to a fixed point, determined by the surveyor 
and manager, to pass the quantity of gas intended, and it 
cannot be interfered with by the lamplighter, whose duty in 
lighting is to turn the taps full on, without having any discre- 
tion as to their regulation. By this means, part of the ob- 
jection to placing the lighting and extinguishing of the lamps 
in the hands of the local authorities is obviated. Mr. Rutter 
does not, indeed, defend the plan of estimating the quantity of 
gas consumed by test-meters fixed to only a few of the lamps. 
He advocates the fixing of a meter to every lamp, but he con- 
tends that the test plan, as adopted at Worthing, is far pre- 
ferable to the system of burning gas by contract. Perhaps, 
the best answer to be given to the objections to Mr. Rutter’s 
award is, that the gas company on whose behalf he acted are 
perfectly satisfied with it. It seems, indeed, that they have 
before submitted to the exactions of the local authorities, and 
have become habituated to them. The principal difference be- 
tween the terms of the award and the contract now in opera- 
tion, consists in the reduction of the price from 5s. per 1000 
feet to 4s. 8d.—the price to private consumers being 6s. 8d. 
at present, with a prospective reduction in July, next year, to 
6s. 3d. It was on the allowance of this difference between the 
charge to the public and private consumer that our objections 
to the award were principally founded. Setting aside the 
question raised by Mr. Anderson—that the resistance of meters 
to the passage of gas must diminish the quantity registered 
below the quantity that passes through the burners of the un- 
metered lamps—there is an admitted difference of 44 per cent., 
for the next year at least, between the charge for gas to the 
public lights and to the private consumer. We do not under- 
stand how Mr. Rutter can reconcile his assent to such a differ- 
ence with his admiration of the sentiment expressed by Mr. 
Richards, in the Waterford award, that the practice of supply- 
ing gas for the public.lights of a town at a price far below that 
charged to private consumers, ‘“ could not be supported by 
any intelligent person.’ Those portions of the letters of Mr. 
Rutter and’ Mr. Wells which dispute the accuracy of Mr. 
Anderson’s experiments, we must leave that gentleman to 
reply to; but, whatever may be the amount of resistance which 
the test-meters offer to the passage of gas, it would increase 
the difference to that extent between the charge for gas sup- 
plied to private consumers and to the unmetered lamps. 


The bill of ‘costs for obtaining the Metropolis Gas Act is yet 
unpaid, and an attempt made at the last meeting of the West- 
minster District Board of Works, at the instance of Mr. Beal 
and Mr. Hughes, to effect a settlement by paying Mr. Wyatt 
a portion, at least, of the sum that had been taxed off his bill, 
fell to the ground. Mr. Wyatt claimed to be paid by the 
delegates the sum of £700, which had been struck off his bill 
by the taxing officer as costs not incurred in passing the Act, 
but in the previous agitation ; and it seems that, in order to 
come to a settlement of the disputed account, he has offered to 
accept.one-half that sum. It is difficult to collect the exact 
purport of the: resolution moved by the chairman; but Mr. 
Rogers, the solicitor to the Board, stated that the meaning of 
the proposition was, that there should be paid to Mr. Wyatt 
the sum of £350, on account of his taxed bill, and £100 to 
|Mr: Beal. It’ was. further stated by Mr. Rogers, that Mr. 
Wyatt undertook the soliciting of the Bill on the understand- 





| 
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ing that the delegates were not to be liable beyond the amounts 
which might come into their possession for the purpose. If 
that were the arrangement, the introduction of the clause into 
the Act, providing that the costs should be paid by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, was a most lucky hit for Mr. 
Wyatt, since it is very evident, from the opinions expressed of 
the value of the Act, that he would, otherwise, have received 
little more than the £1413 previously paid to Mr. Beal. The 
resolution moved by the chairman was, after some angry dis- 
cussion, withdrawn, and so the matter remains in statu quo. 

The exposition by Baron Martin, at the Buckinghamshire 
assizes, of the law relating to the right of possession by the 
public of the whole of highways, from fence to fence, will, if 
supported by the Court of Queen’s Bench, render any perma- 
nent erection on the roads an indictable offence. That 
opinion was given on an indictment preferred against the 
United Kingdom Telegraph Company for having erected, by 
the side of the road, posts for supporting wires; and, if it be 
held good, it will put a stop to their communications, unless 
they can obtain the authority of Parliament. The objection 
thus raised to the erection of the telegraph-posts would, we 
conceive, apply equally to the erection of lamp-posts for light- 
ing the roads by any gas company that does not possess 
statutory powers; for the authority of the road trustees, which 
was not considered sufficient by Baron Martin to justify the 
merely technical obstruction presented by posts placed close to 
the fences, would not warrant the erection of lamp-posts in the 
advanced positions requisite to light the roads. In a case 
brought before the Master of the Rolls, in which the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company was proceeded against for laying 
down their mains in a private road at Lewisham, a decision 
was given establishing the right of a gas company with par- 
liamentary powers to break up the road to supply gas to the 
houses, when requested to do so by the inhabitants. The 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls, which is an important one, 
is fully reported in another column. 

There will be found in another part of our present issue, a 
report of the trial of an action brought against the Birmingham 
and Staffordshire Gas Company, for damage sustained by the 
fouling of the water of a well by a leakage from a gas-tank 
at West Bromwich. A similar action was brought against the 
company in 1859, when a verdict was given against them. 
The case was afterwards carried into the Court of Exchequer, 
and thence into the Exchequer Chamber, in both which courts 
the judges unanimously confirmed the verdict. On the 
former trial, the company denied their liability ; but, that point 
having been decided against them, they, on the present occa- 
sion, denied the allegation, and called several chemical wit- 
nesses, among whom was Dr. Letheby, to prove, by analysis 
of the water in the well, that it contained no tar nor other 
matter that could have proceeded from the tank. Dr. Letheby 
adduced as a proof that there was no gas-water in the well, 
that animalcul existed in it, and he contended that it would 
be impossible, if the water of the well were contaminated with 
gas, for any animal to live init. To invalidate the evidence 
of Dr. Letheby, a fish, living in water contaminated from 
that in the gas-tank, was produced in court, amidst the 
laughter of all present ; but the Doctor asserts, in a letter to 
the Times yesterday, that the fish was not lively, and that, after 
a short time, it lay at the bottom of the basin inanimate, until 
revived by an addition of fresh water. The jury, however, 
decided in favour of the plaintiff. This decision throws great 
responsibility on gas companies in the construction of their 
works, and shows the necessity of careful examination of the 
foundations whereon they construct any portion of their appa- 
ratus from which foul liquor can escape. In the case in ques- 
tion, it appears evident that there was a want of proper 
examination, and that the tank, having been constructed over 
the workings of some old mines, the concrete laid on the 
foundation cracked. 

We have inserted |a short letter, on the subject of cutting 
off the supply of gas, from the managing clerk of a gas and 
water company, who describes the practice they adopt, in 
the propriety of which we fully concur. The defaulters are 
first served with a formal notice, desiring immediate payment, 
and, if that fail to produce effect, a second notice is sent that, 
unless the money be paid by a certain day, the supply will be 
cut off; should that threat fail, and the defaulter allows the 
threat to be put into execution, the county court is applied to 
for the recovery of the amount due. This is the course that 
ought always to be adopted. The threat to cut off the supply 
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should be reserved as a last resource, and not put prominently 
forward on the bills sent to all customers. 

An adverse fate seems to impend over the efforts of Mr. 
Flintoff to benefit himself and the gas consumers in whatever 
locality he selects for his labours, and however much circum- 
stances seem to favour him at the commencement. His 
mission to Aberdeen was one of great promise. He was sent 
there as the representative and at the cost of the gas con- 
sumers of Dundee, to endeavour to excite a movement in 
favour of cheap gas, at a time when it was supposed the gas 
company had sold themselves to the corporation, who were 
promoting a bill in Parliament, monstrous for its length, one 
of the objects of which was to get the supply of gas into their 
own hands. This proceeding of the corporation, in connivance 
with the gas company, was calculated to excite a feeling of 
hostility against the latter, and gave support to Mr. Flintoff in 
his endeavours to prevent an arrangement which would saddle 
the gas consumers of Aberdeen with continued high prices, to 
increase the profits to be applied to town improvements. 
Even we, who do not usually look with an eye of favour on 
Mr. Flintoff’s labours, were disposed to support him in his 
endeavour to prevent such an arrangement from being effected ; 
and, in the early stages of his progress, he appeared to carry 
all before him. The fatality which we have noticed has, 
however, fallen upon him even there. Not content with calling 
public attention to the disadvantages that would attend the pro- 
posed arrangement between the gas company and the corpora- 
tion, he included in his plan of operations his old scheme of 
forming a consumers company ; and, by his unfounded asser- 
tions against the existing company, and by his unqualified 
abuse of those who did not fully agree with him, he has con- 
verted friends into enemies, and has roused the whole local 
press against him. Mr. Todd, the gentleman who presided at 
his first meetings, has seceded from the chairmanship, and 
“does not encourage Mr. Flintoff to hold further meetings.” 
At the first meeting, a resolution was passed for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to confer with the directors of the gas com- 
pany, to endeavour to induce them to reduce the price of gas to 
the average of other large towns ; and a correspondence has con- 
| sequently taken place between Mr. Todd and the directors. The 
latter treated the proposition very courteously, and entered into 
/an explanation of the circumstances which prevent compliance 
with the request. They stated, in the first place, that they 
had recently made a considerable reduction in the price, that 
they should make a further reduction at the earliest moment it 
could be found practicable, and, as an indication of their desire 
to deal liberally with the consumers, that the company have, 
at the recommendation of the directors, agreed to limit their 
dividends to 10 per cent. on a reduced share capital, which 
concession affords the consumers the best guarantee of a 
gradual reduction in price. The directors also pointed out 
the disadvantageous circumstances in which Aberdeen is placed 
in comparison with other large towns in Scotland, for the 
manufacture of gas, which prevent them from supplying it at 
so low a rate. This courteous explanatory letter of the 
| directors produced a soothing effect on the committee of con- 

sumers, who have consequently limited their operations to 
inquiries whether the circumstances of gas manufacture at 
Aberdeen are so exceptional as to justify the present prices, 
and they are no longer inclined to listen to Mr. Flintoff’s 
abusive harangues. Thus, abandoned by his original supporters, 
he has been compelled to advertise his future meetings as 
being held entirely on his own responsibility, and to fix a 
charge of twopence for admission. That price greatly 
| diminished the number of his hearers, and, judging from pre- 
sent appearances, Mr. Flintoff will soon be obliged to abandon 
his mission to Aberdeen. 

Mr. Hughes, not satisfied with the fame he has acquired in 
this country, is attempting to bring himself into notice in Ame- 
rica, by supplying a series of articles on gas lighting to an 
| American publication, in which he puts forth some of his pecu- 
liar views about street lighting. When writing for readers 
lacross the Atlantic, however, Mr. Hughes ventures to make 
;some admissions that would not exactly further his object 
when agitating for cheap street lighting in this country. The 
account he gives of the origin of the system of charging less 

















for gas supplied to public lamps than to private consumers, to 
which we have often adverted, is worth quoting, as coming 
from such an unexpected source. In the early stages of gas | 
lighting, he says, ‘‘ the gas companies were only too glad to | 
obtain the power of breaking up the streets at any cost, and | 





were quite ready to enter into contracts for the supply of gas 
to the public lamps at almost any price. The extreme sacrifices 
which they were willing, and, indeed, compelled, to make, may 
be inferred from the fact that, when the price of gas to the 
private consumer was 15s. per 1000 feet, the public lamps were 
actually supplied with gas at a price per lamp per annum 
no higher than at present, when the price to the private con- 
sumer is only 4s.” He further says: ‘‘ Considering the cir- 
cumstances of gas-works forty years ago, it is probable that 6s. 
per 1000 feet was a totally unremunerative price, and yet com- 
panies were then perfectly willing to undertake contracts for 
public lighting on those terms.” Mr. Hughes proceeds to 
observe that he has no wish to justify a charge for public light- 
ing so low as two-fifths of the ordinary price, but he contends 
that the local authority is entitled to a reduction of 25 per 
cent., from the largeness of consumption, the certainty of pay- 
ment, &c. Mr. Hughes shows very effectually, when address- 
ing American readers, that private consumers must suffer for 
the lower rate of public lighting ; and, though not advocating 
in America a greater difference than 25 per cent., he persisted, 
when arbitrator for the local authorities at Worthing, in en- 
forcing a difference of at least 44 per cent. If a distance of 
2000 miles can effect such a modification of Mr. Hughes’s 
views, it is probable that, were he to address the colonists of 
Australia on the subject of street lighting, we might find him 
in exact accordance with ourselves. 

A prospectus has been issued of the Singapore Gas Com- 
pany, with a capital of £100,000, in shares of £5 each. The 
town contains about 5500 houses, exclusive of public buildings ; 
and land for the works has been conditionally granted by the 
Governor ; while the municipality are prepared to arrange a 
contract for lighting the streets, &c., for a term of years. The 
calculations of profit are based on the assumption that coal 
must be obtained from England; but the belief is, that much 
cheaper supplies will soon be procurable from the Labuan 
mines, or from those of India or Australia. 

As we propose reprinting, in our next number, the quar- 
terly Share-Lists of Gas and Water Companies, we shall be 
obliged by our readers pointing out any change which may 
have taken place, of which we have not been already advised, 
in the paid-up capital, dividends, or value of shares, since the 
publication of the last list, on the 14th of January last. 








Communicated Arttele. 


[The publication of the second portion of Mr. Alfred Kitts 
“ Remarks on the Management of Clay Retorts,” is unavoidably 
postponed till the issue of the next number. |] 





STREET-LAMPS—ONCE MORE! 
By J. O. N. Rurrer. 

“Slowly, but surely,” is the most which can be said as to the 
movement towards a really satisfactory arrangement for supplying 
gas to street-lamps. The wonderful part of the affair is that, after 
so many years of contention, we seem almost as far off as ever 
from any unity of purpose among the representatives of the most 
influential of the gas companies. Is it unreasonable that the pro- 
vinces should be looking to the great centres of gas production, 
and expecting them to initiate a plain, and simple, and business- 
like, principle for selling gas to the public authorities? Or is it 
now to be, as it was some thirty years ago, when meters began to 
be seriously talked about :—are provincial companies to lead, and 
metropolitan companies to follow ? 

Of two things we are certain. There can be no going back, and 
there can be no remaining as we are. This is encouraging. There 
may be farther efforts at putting-off, and putting-off—but it will 
be of no use. A seeming earnestness, clumsily concealed by real 
indifference, will not succeed. The period is not distant when the 
stereotyped arguments, and plausible excuses, so long employed in 
support of the present system, will be thoroughly exhausted. 
There must be something to say which shall be newer, and fresher, 
and more telling than the stories hitherto so often repeated. They 
are dying off by inanition. 

The sale of gas by contract, for supplying street-lamps, has al- 
ways been, and, as long as it continues will be, a prolific source of 
dissatisfaction. How can it be otherwise? May it not be said to 
have been invented for the purpose? It is constantly thrown, 
complainingly, between the private consumers and the companies ; 
an element of strife, suspicion, and ill-feeling which none know 
how to use more adroitly than the persons (public authorities) who 
are chiefly benefited. 

Supposing it possible that the terms of the contracts could be 
complied with; that the lamps could be alight the exact number 

gas; 





of hours, and each lamp supplied with the exact quantity of 
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y the contracting public authorities. 


and calculating, and disputing; give up guessing, and promising, 
‘and explaining; and, instead of bargaining for uncertainties, or 
|rather impossibilities, let the meter come between buyer and 
| seller, and all the strife will be at an end. ; 

| Whilst so many objections are made, and so many difficulties 
'are thrown in the way, of supplying gas to street-lamps by meter, 
| may it not be doubted whether the gas companies really disapprove 
{/of the contract system? If they do not—better to say so plainly, 
\|than be suspected of saying one thing, but meaning another. 
|| Just in proportion, too, as obstacles are raised by the companies, do 
|| the Pata: » of public authorities become more unreasonable, 
| impracticable, and, in some cases, absurdly ridiculous. 

| If every street-lamp in the kingdom were, henceforth, to be 
| supplied with gas by a separate meter, the difficulty would be 
||searcely worth mentioning. By what Aas been done, I know 
| what might be done. The so-called difficulties may do to frighten 
| the ignorant and the uninitiated; but men who understand their 








‘business would laugh at them. Viewed either as a measure of 


|| finance, of practical utility, of commercial justice, or as a means of 
|| trampling out the embers of a prolonged and unprofitable contro- 
| versy—there is no other plan so easy, so effective, so equitable, so 


| delayed, but not indefinitely. Good sense is sure to prevail. A 
few old-fashioned thoughts, and opinions, and prejudices, will 
linger in commissioners, and council, and vestry-meetings—relics of 


What is to be done? Adopt the easiest, the simplest, the most 
effective, remedy that ever has been devised. Leave off estimatjng, | 


would that, in the slightest degree, abate the expressions of dis- | experiments, as I do also to itis inferences and his arguments, and 


satisfaction? If the proofs were ever so simple, and, to umpre- 
judiced persons, ever so conclusive, they would not be acknowledged 


| 7-10ths upon the mains, he ought to have told us what the resi-| 


| experiments are fallacious. 


| the olden times; but, at last, when nothing else will do, even | 


| these will give way under the potencies of self-interest. 
| but not till then, will a fair commercial price for gas to all classes 
of consumers be definitively adjusted. 

|| The recent award in the city of Waterford corporation case, will 
| do immense good. 


Not that I look upon it as a precedent, and in | 


Then, | 
; | is there no inspection, no looking after fittings, and burners, and 


that sense likely to exercise any material influence in settling | 


| 

| negotiations, or arbitrations, in other places. 

| and special circumstances, which can only be rightly understood 

| and interpreted in their respective localities, will always have to 

| be taken into account. 

;, opinions so clearly and forcibly expressed by the umpire, Mr. 
Richards, is of great value. 


Certain conditions, | 


But the information contained in the | 


It is refreshing to read what Mr. | 


Richards said about the old system of charging for street-lamps; | 


| 

| adding, that “he could not see how the practice he referred to 
| could be supported by any intelligent person.” This is plain 
| speaking, and its effects will not be lost. It will help forward the 
| movement towards a better understanding of the whole question. 
| Let us hope for a few more such decisions. 
| all disputes, and remove all supposed difficulties between contracts 
||and meters. 


|| Now for a few words about Worthing, where a contract for 
|! seven years will expire on the 30th of June of the present year. 
||A new contract was required. That now existing having given 
|| great satisfaction to the respective contracting parties, it was con- 
‘sidered that it contained the principal conditions for another, 
| There had been no complaints or disputes on either side. 

| By the terms of the contract now in operation, the street-lamps 
jare supplied at 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, the price to private con- 
sumers being 6s. 8d. The quantity consumed is estimated by the 
actual (average) consumption by four lamps supplied through 
meters. The situations of the lamps are mutually agreed upon by 
the surveyor to the local board and the manager of the gas-works. 
Each of the street-lamps at Worthing is fitted up (and, 1 may add, 
skilfully fitted) with two taps. One of these (that nearest the 
main) is not under the control of the lamplighters. The other tap 
is for turning on and off the gas to the burner in the usual way. 
The quantity of gas intended to be permitted to pass each burner 
is determined by the surveyor and the manager before mentioned ; 
|| which, being adjusted to their satisfaction, the regulating, or 
master-tap, is fixed by a screw. 

According to the new contract, the price of gas supplied to the 
street-lamps is to be 4s, 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. The quantity 
chargeable is to be ascertained by the average consumption by 
test-lamps, as heretofore. The number of these lamps is to be 
not less than four; but there are no restrictions as to a greater 
|| number being fitted up, if it be considered desirable to do so. The 
illuminating power and purity of the gas are to be tested, if con- 
sidered necessary. The minimum pressure in the mains is to be 
7-10ths. The directors of the Worthing Gas Company are per- 
fectly satisfied with the award. In July, 1863, the price of gas to 
private consumers will be reduced 5d. per 1000—that is, from 
6s. 8d. to 6s. 3d. 

It is no new discovery, on the part of Mr. George Anderson*, 
that the quantity of gas which will pass any given-sized aperture, 
will be greater at 7-10ths, than, say, at 6-10ths, 5-10ths, 4-10ths, 
or any less pressures. But, I take objection to this gentleman’s 





* Jovrnat or Gas Licurine, March 11, 1862, p. 145. 








They will soon settle | 
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| of the same sort. 
| pressure; but, did so at one-tenth. Set the meter in action at a 





| this (Worthing) arrangement.” He has not done so. The test 
_ applied is as far off as it well can be from accuracy. It entirely 


‘lamps, are turned on full; the gas having free access to them 


|| economical, as supplying gas to street-lamps by meter. It may be | Anderson, are of the slightest value unless that be known. 


| taps at Worthing, and which it is possible Mr. Anderson knew 


for the following reasons—namely : 
1, Mr. Anderson says he wished “to accurately test the effect of 


misrepresents the conditions under which the street-lamps at 
Worthing—and, I suppose I may say, at every other town in the 
kingdom—are supplied with gas. It is assumed that all the taps 
to the burners, those to the test-lamps, and those to the ordinary 


through all the variations of pressure down to and at 7-10ths. Is 
this the way in which street-lamps are managed? Is it not 
exactly the opposite to this? Is it not the great puzzle with 
managers, inspectors, and lamplighters, to find a mean average of) 
adjustment, between the maxima and minima of pressures, which| 
shall conform, as nearly as impossibilities can be made to conform, | 
to the terms of the contracts ? 

2. Taking the initial pressure, as quoted by Mr. Anderson, at| 





dual pressure was upon the burner of the “metered light.” The, 
quantity of gas registered by the meter necessarily depended upon 
the pressure at the burner—that is, at the outlet, not the inlet, of 
the meter. Whatever resistance was offered by the meter was a 
prime element; and, unless that be known, and accounted for, the 
A meter may offer a resistance to the) 
free passage of gas equal to 1-20th, 1-10th, or even 2-10ths of; 
pressure. No experiments, similar to those described by Mr.| 


3. Leaving out of the discussion, the effects of the regulating- 





nothing about, the objection to the experiment is not lessened. 
In those towns where the street-lamps are charged with gas at per 
1000, and the quantity is estimated by the average of test-lamps,| 





meters, and lamplighters? I have always been informed that in| 
such cases, the inspections and the adjustments have been a little! 
more exact than under the contract system. One thing deserves} 
thought and consideration: there are no contentions. The com-| | 
panies are satisfied, and the local authorities are satisfied. The| 
companies sell their gas at a profitable rate, and the local authori-| | 
ties light the streets more economically than under the old system. | 

4. A fair proportional price for gas to street-lamps, as compared | | 

with the charge to private consumers, will be easily solved by the! 
breaking up of the contract system. I shall never have any con-| 
troversy with Mr, Anderson, nor with any other person, on that} 
subject. All that I contend for is, that a real is greatly preferable || 
to a fictitious price for gas—Jet that price be what it may. Nor 
do I stand up for averages by test-lamps as being the best which 
could be done. It is a step forward; and vastly a-head of the 
guessings, and estimatings, and complainings of the contract 
system. Let there bea meter to every lamp. Will that satisfy 
r. Anderson ? 
5. It is not right to reckon one street-lamp against one private 
consumer. It is a violation of every law of analogy. The com- 
pany have only one customer—or say one consumer—for gas to 
street-lamps at Worthing. They have no cost nor trouble for|/ 
collection, and no losses by misfortunes or frauds. The total 
quantity of gas supplied to the local authorities annually is only 
one transaction. Who would ever think of it as being one hundred 
and fifty separate transactions? The local board at Worthing are 
the company’s largest customers :—in other words, they are whole- 
sale customers, and are, therefore, entitled to have the gas at a 
lower price. 

6. The award in the Worthing case is not likely to affect awards 
in other places;—excepting so far as there may be anything good 
in it, and deserving of imitation. Such matters have a locaj in- 
dividuality which is, and must always be, an essential condition. 

Black Rock, Brighton, March 21, 1862. 








P.S.—Just as I am sending this off, I have received, quite unex- 
agen the following memorandum of experiments; and which 
as been kindly forwarded by a friend who has seen Mr. Ander- 
son’s letter. 
A one-light dry meter (Glover's) taken indifferently from a lot 
The meter would not work with half-a-tenth 


working pressure of 7-10ths in the gasholder. The meter passed 
5 feet per hour, whilst the quantity passed under precisely the 
same circumstances without the meter, was 5°46 feet—or, an excess 
equal to 9} per cent. 

The same meter was next set to work at 12-10ths pressure, and 
the results were :—with the meter, 5 feet per hour; without the 
meter, 5294 feet per hour, being an excess of 5°88 per cent. 

A meter working at 1-20th of an inch pressure, will pass 5 feet 
= hour, and the quantity without the meter will be 5°13 feet, 

eing an excess of 2°54 per cent. 

All the readings of quantities were taken from an accurately- 
divided gasholder, stamped at the Exchequer. 
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Correspondence, 


WORTHING STREET-LAMP AWARD. 

Srr,—In the last number of your valuable Journat, I find, in 

the correspondence, a communication from Mr, Anderson, on the 
“ Worthing Street-Lamp Award.” 
' With some of those observations, I quite agree; but, in the ex- 
periments on the metered and wnmetered lamps, wherein he shows 
a loss of 34 per cent. by averaging street-lamps by a small number 
of meters, I must differ from him, and will endeavour to show, by 
a series of experiments, the actual result of the working of the 
system practised at Worthing. 

Under the present contract, which was made in 1855, and will 
expire on the Ist of July, 1862, the management of the works has 
devolved on me since 1857; and, being placed, as we were by the 
terms of that contract, entirely at the caprice of the servants of 
the local board, I am alive to some of the difficulties which result 
from the board having such control of the public lamps. 

In this contract, they had the sole government of the lamps: 
all we had to do with them was to supply them with gas. They 
lighted and extinguished as they pleased, and burned what quan- 
tity they thought proper, provided the test-lamps were also turned 
fair with the others; they extinguish at one, two, or three o’clock, 
according to their own views. Their average consumption has 
never exceeded 31 feet per hour, though we were compelled to put 
on burners capable of consuming four feet per hour. 

This course of things, taken with the board’s lamplighter not 
turning on the test-lamps at all times fair with the others, led to 
frequent altercations with the board; to remedy which, I at last 
obtained the consent of the board to put two cocks on to each lamp 
—viz., a half-inch main-cock, with the ordinary lamp-cock. The 
main-cock was to be so adjusted, that the lamps should all be set 
to one size flame, with the lamp-cock turned on full. 

This adjustment rests with the surveyor to the board and the 
engineer at the works conjointly. By this arrangement, the regu- 
lating of the lights was no longer left to the discretion of the 
lamplighter, his duty being simply to turn all the cocks on full. 

The meters are all tested a stamped under the present Act. 
Leoni’s patent Adamas No. 6 bat’s-wing burners are fitted to all the 
lamps. In performing these experiments, I have had one of the 
meters in use, Croll’s patent two-light dry, with round dial-plate, 
registering from 1/10th of a foot to 100,000 cubic feet taken,out. 
It has been fitted exactly the same as when in actual use; six 
lights were also fitted without the meter, direct from the main. 
The gas to all thelights was received from a graduated gasholder ; 
and, when the lights were burning, the pressures were kept at 
7/10ths, 12/10ths, and 16/10ths respectively in the mains. 

I made experiments under each pressure, with the lamp-cock 
turned on full, adjusting the flame to all the lights by the main- 
cock, to consume 3+ feet per hour, under 7/10ths pressure. 

The results were as follows — 


With One Unmetered Light. 


7/10ths. 12/10ths. 





16/10ths. 














|| Gas passed from holder 1-70, FET TETH. 

|| Do. registered on meter . 57 o7 a7 

it 

| Due to one unmetered light. 6° 6° 6 
With Three Unmetered Lights. 

| Gas passed from holder 11°7 ft. 11°7 ft. 11°7 ft. 

Do. registered on meter . . 3° 3° 31 

| — — 

I] Dueto three unmetered lights 8-7 8:7 8°6 

With Six Unmetered Lights. 

Gas passed from holder 11°7 ft. 11°7ft. 11°7 ft, 

| Do. registered on meter . 1°8 1:8 1'8 

| Due to six unmetered lights 9:9 9°9 9-9 





| In the case of the single light, the loss is exactly what the meter 
‘will work at, which is 3/10ths; but in the other experiments it is 
|\in favour of the meter. 

Mr. Anderson states that the private consumers in Worthing 
pay 84 per cent. over and above the price paid for street-lights. 
| This, I think, is untenable, and venture to submit facts and figures 
as they really occur, 

Quantity of gas indicated by the street-lamp- 
meter for the year ending Jan. 1, 1862 . 
DOO ON: ~~ Bog 6 Ge sos ae 


7350 feet. 
366 
Quantify of gas supplicd to lamps without 
meters . > & 1 Ww le we we oe een 
7716 feet of gas sold to a private consumer 
oO ee a ae 
The local board does pay for 7350 at 5s. 





£2 11 6 
116 9 


Excess paid by private consumer . . . . £014 8 
Or about 44 per cent. above that paid by the street-light. 
Thus far is the actual result of the present working. The con- 








tract which will commence on the Ist of July next, assuming the 
same consumption of gas, will be thus:— 
Quantity of gas indicated by a street-lamp- 


meter forayear .. . + « « + 7350 feet. 
Add 5 percent. . «. - + « 2 + © oe 866 
Quantity of gas supplied to lamps without . 

moters.. . . « s 0 « 0 0 ce 0 0 selotedt. 
7716 feet of gas sold toa private consumer 

Meee. « 20.0.0 ¢ 02 042 10m 3S 
But the local board will pay for 7350 at 

oes, 06: cog #00 ne Slee, ert 6 ne Se Oe 
Excess paid by private consumer . . . . £013 11 


Or about 433 per cent. above that paid by the street-light. 


I suggested some clauses to be introduced into the contract, 
which I considered would be beneficial to the company; but they 
were thrown aside, and the matter was left to the decision of the 


two arbitrators. B.3..Weus 
Gas- Works, Worthing, March 19, 1862. 





LEAKAGE FROM GAS-MAINS. 

Srr,—I was present at a half-yearly meeting of a gas company 
a few days since, when the leakage ‘was represented by three 
ag et professing thoroughly to understand the subject—to 
e 22 per cent., 163 per cent., and 9 per cent. Can your readers 
require anything more to the purpose than this, to show the ab- 
surdity of directors of gas companies and proprietors making such 
a mountain at all their meetings of this easily-managed question? 
These three gentlemen, from what I gathered, all estimated the 
make of gas per ton at the same quantity; and, therefore, the only 
difference between them consisted in the estimated consumption of 
the public lights, thus showing how widely opinions differ as to 
the quantity of gas supplied for a street-light. But, to carry the 
farce still farther, I heard another gentleman in the:room say to a 
friend that at his place they made per ton of coals nearly ten per 
cent. more than that estimated for these calculations. When, 
however, he was asked what he considered his leakage, he 
“ thought” it was higher than the highest of ‘the three estimates 
here given. Hence I—probably as an ignoramus in these matters 
—came to the conclusion that, whenever an engineer contrived to 
make a larger quantity of gas per ton of coal than another, he was 
obliged to make his leakage account more in proportion. I hope, 
if this conclusion of mine is not correct, some of your enlightened 
readers will set me right; for I must confess that, although sur- 

rounded by so many “ Illuminators,” I left the meeting 

IN THE Dark, 


N.B.—What causes the water at the top of the tank to be in 
such a commotion which is occasionally seen at the gas-works? 
Is that unaccounted-for gas ? 





NAPHTHALINE IN GAS-MAINS. 

Srr,—The remarks of “ A Country Manager,” contained in your 
last number, on my former letter on the above subject, lead your 
readers to suppose that I recommend steaming the mains, which 
“agoravates the evil by driving the naphthaline into the mains 
and services in the town.” 

What I did state was, that I found it best to dissolve the naph- 
thaline by vapour of naphtha, instead of the old plan of steaming. 

“A Country Manager” seems to have paid some attention to 
the formation of naphthaline, and has arrived at the conclusion 
that the evil originates in the retorts. 

Without affirming for or against these conclusions, I beg to 
mention some facts which have come under my observation, that 
may modify them. 

have found naphthaline in the pipes of one of two gasholders, 
and not in those of the other, although both were served by the 
same gas; and this has occurred again and again. 

I have found a thin film of naphthaline attach itself across the 
interior of a service when it was burned at the screw-joint, while 
the rest of the service was quite clear. 

I have had an 18-inch pipe standing partly in water: the por- 
tion of the pipe above the water remained clear; whilst precisely 
at the outside water-line the naphthaline commenced, and continued 
all the way to the bottom. Just as the snow-line exists on high 
mountains, so did the naphthaline-line exist at the water-line; 
and, I should say, from the same cause. 

I am satisfied that we have plenty of evidence to prove that 
naphthaline is directly produced by the causes which I stated it 
was advisable to avoid; and, although it may be difficult always 
to avoid them, we must accept those difficulties until we can 
conquer them. 

High heats—z. e., thin gases—are apt to cause deposition of 
naphthaline. An avoidance of these is easier for most managers 
than carbonizing different kinds of coal, as practised by “A 
Country Manager,” and less likely to interfere with the amount 
of cash receivable for residual prodnets, -GEORGE ANDERSON. 

16, Adam Street, Adelphi. si 
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CUTTING OFF THE SUPPLIES. 

Srr,—I am managing clerk toa gas and water company in a 
third-rate town, whee anal difficulty had been felt in collecting 
the debts, before the adoption of our present practice, which is 
that, at the first meeting of the directors in each quarter, a list of 
all unpaid arrears is produced, and it is then ordered that the de- 
faulters shall be served with a printed notice, desiring immediate 
payment; if this fail to have the desired effect, they next have a 
notice that, unless the money be paid by a certain day, the supply of 
gas or water will be cut off; if they allow this threat to be put 
into execution, and still neglect to pay the money, a summons is 
taken out in the county-court to recover the same. 

On one occasion, when I appeared at the court against a party 
who was still consuming gas, the judge said expressly that the 
gas supply ought to have been stopped before an action was brought 
to recover payment. Since the adoption of the above system, our 


losses have much decreased. 
A Sourn CounTRYMAN. 








Register of New Patents. 


2057.—Epmunp Smart Cartuets, of Shrewsbury, Shropshire, gas 
engineer, for ‘ Improvements in compensating gas-meters,’ Patent 
dated Aug. 19, 1861. 

This invention relates to an improved mode of maintaining a constantly 
uniform water-line or level in gas-meters, by compensating for the loss of 
water in the meter by evaporation and otherwise, which is effected in the 
following manner—The upper part of the front chamber of the meter is 
partitioned off by a horizontal partition, and is thereby converted into a 
spare water supply-tank or fountain. In the partition-plate, which forms 
the bottom of this supply-tank or fountain, there is a valve-seat fixed 
perpendicularly under the gas inlet-valve, the spindle of which passes 
through this valve-seat, oa on which spindle there is fixed a plug or 
valve that fits water-tight into the valve-seat. The position of this 
water-valve is so arranged, that when the water in the meter is at the 
| correct line, and, consequently, the gas inlet-valve is open, the buoyancy 
of the float, which is common to both valves, keeps the valve in the 
bottom of the tank closed, and prevents any water descending therefrom. 
But, when the water in the meter falls below the proper level, the float 
descends, and slightly opens the water-valve, and allows the water to flow 
generally into the meter, until it has regained its proper height, when the 
float shuts the valve, and prevents any further descent of water. 

The gas inlet-valve has a horizontal partition, in which the valve-seat 
4 is fixed, the valve-spindle passing through a small hole in the bottom of 
the box, and the gas, on entering through the valve, is conveyed by a pipe 
down to the waste-water box, from which it passes through the syphon- 
pipe into the measuring-wheel or drum. The top of this pipe, which is 
inside the front cover of the drum in the usual way, is at the correct 
water-line, or, if made above the water-line, a seperate overflow-pipe is 
employed, the top of which is at the correct water-line or level. 

Another modification is the use of a separate float to regulate the 
water-valve ; in which case the following arrangement is preferred. A 
partition divides the front chamber of the meter vertically into two 
uncqual parts, the smaller part being of just sufficient width to enclose 
the float and gas-valve box, which is of the usual construction, and there 
is a communication under the water-line between this float-chamber and 
the drum-case. The gas, on entering this chamber through the valve, is 
conveyed by a pipe down to the waste-box, from which it passes into the 
drum, as already described. The top of this pipe may be at the correct 
water-line, or it may be higher, and the top of the syphon-pipe may be at 
the correct height. The upper portion of the remaining part of the front 
chamber is partitioned off for the supply-fountain, and the water-valve 
is fixed in the partition-plate, which forms the bottom of the fountain, 
and is acted on by the rising and falling of the float in the front chamber, 
to which it is attached in a manner similar to that hereinbefore described. 
The usual communication is provided between the front chamber and 
drum-case, allowing the water to rise equally in both. In the first- 
described arrangement, the hole in the bottom of the gas-valve box, 
through which the spindle passes, answers the purpose of a vent and over- 
flow to the fountain, and the same object is effected in the latter plan by 
a communication between the top of the fountain and the gas-valve box. 
In — cases, the water is supplied to the tank by a pipe kept constantly 
sealed. 

The claim is for the general arrangement and combination of parts 
for maintaining a constantly uniform water-level in gas-meters, by means 
of a water-supply valve connected to a float in the meter, and regulated 
by the rising and falling of such float, constructed substantially in the 
manner hereinbefore described. 


2058.—Wirt1am Henry Surru, M.D., ef London, for “ Improvements 
in the preparation, application, and manufacture of peat.’ Patent 

dated Aug. 19, 1861. 

This invention relates to the preparation of peat by a process which is 
termed “ vulcanization,” and which is effected by heating, boiling, and 
roasting peat, either alone or in combination, with various acids, alkalies, 
salts, resinous, calcareous, and other mincral substances, by which pro- 
cess the colour and properties of peat are altered, its density increased, 
and it is rendered homogeneous, while the drying and hardening thereof 
are expedited, 

Secondly, the invention relates to the application of vulcanized peat to 
various uses, such as ordinary and fuel coke, kindling fuel, prepared peat, 
coke for sanitary purposes, deodorizing pastiles, peat black, peat leather 
blacking, water-pipes, tobacco-pipes, or ornamental articles to take the 
place of wood, papier-maché, anda material to be used for grinding and 
polishing other substances. 

Thirdly, the invention relates to the subsequent treatment of peat, in 
accordance with the several modes hereinafter described. In making 











ordinary fuel, the peat is heated in a suitable vessel, which vessel consists! | 
of a cylinder placed either horizontally or perpendicularly, against the}! 
interior surface of which the peat is pressed by springs, varying in num-| 

ber from ten to one hundred, which are actuated by a central revolving- | 
shaft, while the peat is continuously passed or worked through such} 
cylinder from end to end thereof, by the revolutions of the said shaft and 

springs. The heat thus chemically produced acts as a solvent, and its} 
trituration, induced by the rapid movement of the springs in and through | 
the peat in reducing the peat to a homogeneous pulpy mass, which pos- | 
sesses a peculiar tendency towards rapid consolidation or condensation. | 
In the subsequent process of drying, or if used in working fluid, pulpy, or 

muddy peat, such as is found most frequently, at considerable depth, in| 
most soils, the chemical heat induced by mechanical friction is dispensed | 
with, and the peat is simply heated in tanks or iron vessels by means of | 
steam or ordinary fuel. 

Special varieties of fuel, for the reduction of ores, &c., are made by! | 
admixing with the peat, either before or after it is subjected to the above | 
heating process, quick-lime, mineral fluxes, metallic ores, clay, coal, alum, | 
soda, &c,—thus forming chemically-admixed compounds of ore, flux, and 
fuel, for smelting purposes; or of peat and coal, for fuel; or of peat and 
alkalies, earth, &c., for various ornamental purposes. After having thus, 
by means of heat as a solvent, whether accompanied or unaccompanied 
by mechanical friction, reduced the peat to a homogeneous pulp, the same 
is caused to be spread over a floor, so that it may set, occasionally passing 
a roller over it. After it is set, it is cut into blocks of suitable size, and 
is then stacked in sheds to dry. It is spread on a traversing-bed, such as 
is ordinarily used in the manufacture of bricks, on which it is cut or 
pressed into shape, or it is moulded by hand, as soon as it is cold from the 
heating process, into suitable shapes. In addition to solid fuel, hollow, 
or perforated, or star-shape blocks are made, and, more particularly, 
rough-edged, or many-pointed surface-blocks, the obvious utility of which 
is to insure speedy kindling, and prevent smoke. The fuel thus pre- 
pared may be charred in close or open ovens, for conversion into peat- 
coke. The preparation of ore-flux and peat may be roasted, or otherwise 
treated, in the same manner as ordinary ores, so as to drive off the 
sulphur, oxidize the compounds, or improve its properties for smelting pur- 
poses. In stacking peat, it is necessary to economize space, and insure 
circulation of natural or artificially-heated air around the peat. This is 
accomplished by stringing together numerous blocks of peat on a cord, 
wire, or other support, and suspending the said cord from a lofty hook or 
beam within the drying-shed. The wire may be arranged so as to revolve 
or move like a pendulum, or the peat may, after being cut or pressed in 
suitable blocks, be piled up, resting on the floor of the shed as a base. In 
either case, blocks of wood, clay, or other suitable material, are placed 
alternately between the separate blocks of peat, so as to absorb the mvis- 
ture of the peat, expedite the drying thereof, and preserve the shape of 
the blocks. 

The kindling fuel is made by adding to the peat, either before or after 
vulcanization, resin oil, or fatty matter, in any proportion desired, accord- 
ing to the quality and cheapness of the fuel, and moulding it into shapes 
specially adapted for quick burning. 

Sanitary peat-coke is made by reducing the coke to powder, and after- | 
wards admixing therewith lime, muriate of lime, or, if intended for the | 

' 





filtering of water, it is admixed with sand. 

For pastiles (deodorizing and disinfecting), a mixture of peat, nitre, 
gums, and spices, is used. Peat is found admirably adapted for burning } 
2s an incense or in scented sticks, or in the form of pastiles, since it not 
only unites and combines intimately with the chemical ingredients mixed 
therewith, but forms an excellent basis for compounds intended for gradual 
combustion, 

Peat-black is made by roasting peat in shallow vessels, and grinding 
or reducing it to powder or a liquid, either alone, or in combination with | 
soda or sulphate of iron, and using the above preparation as a basis for | 
liquid and paste blacking for leather. } 

Peat leather for water-pipes is made by admixing the peat in a heated | 
and fluid or pasty state, with gutta-percha, or other suitable material, or, 
for certain purposes, a mixture of shale, asphalte, or bitumen, is preferred, | | 
and, afterwards, spreading or rolling it, or any suitable textile fabric or ! 
paper, causing the peat mixture to adhere thereto by pressure, if neces- | 
sary, and drying the same for use, 

Ornamental articles are made out of vulcanized peat that has been | 
heated, by combination with acid, gum, or oil, or water of linseed, by’ | 
moulding the same into suitable shapes, | 

The grinding and polishing peat-blocks are prepared by mixing with | 
peat, while in a plastic state, emery, glass, corundum, or other hard sub-! } 
stance, and pressing the same into solid or hollow blocks or segments. ! 
When dry, the compound acquires a far greater degree of hardness than ! 
if mastic was used instead of peat, as is generally the case in the prepara- | 
tion of corundum-blocks. 

In the foregoing manufactures, it is preferred to use the compact lig- | 
nite-looking peat of a dense consistency, and containing but little fibre to | 
the fibrous peat of recent formation; but, when the latter is used for any | 
purpose, except the cheap kind of fuel, it is rendered non-fibrous, homo- | 
geneous, and pulpy, by being stirred while in the heating-pan with a | 
pronged or forked instrument, which gathers up the larger fibres therein | 
for removal; or the vulcanized peat, while warm, is triturated and pressed j 
through perforated iron plates in the well-known method applied for 
many years to raw peat. 

The claim is for the vulcanization of raw peat, or its reduction to a 
homogeneous pulpy mass by means of heat as a solvent, the said heat 
being engendered by the direct application of steam or ordinary fuel, or | 
induced chemically by friction, accompanied by trituration, substantially 
in the manner hereinbefore described. | 

2. The vulcanization of mixed peat, or peat in combination or admix- 
ture with various acids, alkalies, ores, earths, &c., for the purpose of 
altering the colour and texture of said peat, rendering it more or less hard, 
dense, compact, plastic, combustible, &c., either by heat alone, or heat 
induced by and accompanied with mechanical trituration. 

3. The application of vulcanized peat to the various useful and orna- 
mental purposes hereinbefore described. 
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4. The application to vulcanized peat of the process of trituration 
through perforated metallic plates, the said process, although in common 
, use for many years, having never been applied to peat prepared in ac- 
{cordance with the within-specified process of trituration. 


i 
j 

{ ; a , 

| 2071.—Joun Somervit1z, of Maidstone, Kent, gas engineer, for ‘ Zin- 
i 

) 

‘ 


{ provements in apparatus for drilling and tapping gas and water-mains 
{ and pipes, and in preventing leakage therefrom.” Patent dated Aug. 20, 1861. 
|; This invention relates to a peculiar construction or arrangement of appa- 
ratus for drilling and tapping gas and water-mains and pipes whereby the 
| leakage which takes place when performing these operations under ordi- 
\nary circumstances, and by the usual means, is entirely obviated. 
| According to this invention, it is proposed to employ for the purposes 
hereinbefore mentioned a peculiar apparatus, consisting of a bow or bridge- 
‘piece, or bracket, secured to the main or pipe to be drilled by clips or 
straps, and having fitted to it at its centre, or in any other convenient 
position, a set screw, for the purpose of applying pressure to a combined 
drill and tap of a peculiar construction, which is actuated by an ordinary 
rachet-brace, or other suitable contrivance. Immediately above, and 
| attached to, or forming a part of the drill or boring-bit, there is a eylin- 
|'drical piece of metal, of the same diameter as the hole made by the 
drill, its object being to keep the drill steady after it has entered the 
main, and prevent it from breaking through too soon, or until the 
hole is ready to receive the tap; it also serves to plug the hole 
, whilst the drill is breaking through, and so prevent the escape of 
\@as or water at that time. The tap is formed on the upper part of 





the stem of the drill, immediately above the cylindrical part herein- | 


‘before referred to, and has two or more annular grooves or recesses made | rer 


ind it at proper intervals, into each of which is fitted a circular 
ha sher or collar of india-rubber, or other suitable material. These 
‘washers, or collars, should be made of slightly larger diameter than the 
hole to be tapped, so that as the tap penetrates into the main, and the 
washers or collars successively enter the hole, they will effectually plug 
the same, and prevent any escape of gas or water through the longitudi- 
nal grooves or slits made in the tap. The intervals or spaces between 
the washers or collars should not be less than the thickness of the metal 
being tapped, so that there may always be at least one of such washers 
or collars in the hole. When the screw-thread is sufficiently cut, the tap 
is removed, and the service-pipe is inserted in the usual manner. 

The claims are— 

i. For the general construction and arrangement of apparatus for 
drilling and tapping gas or water-mains, and preventing leakage during 
such operations, as hereinbefore described. 


rou 
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collars, substantially in the manner and for the purpose hereinbefore 

described. 

2075,—Frepentck Grr, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, for 
**_ Improvements in constructing gasometers and gasometer-tanks,”’ 
Patent dated August 20, 1861. 

This invention has for its object improvements in constructing gasometers 

aud gasometer-tanks. For this purpose, a gasometer-tank is constructed 

jn such a manner as to render available much of the central space of land 

now covered or occupied by the tank of the gasometer. The tank for a 


2. The application and use of india-rubber, or other suitable washers or | 


| vasometer, according to this invention, is made double at the outer cir- | 


zmference to receive the water or fluid employed, the interior space 
ing left free for use when roofed or closed in, air and gas-tight. It is 





'| preferred to use the compartment in the centre of a tank, to act asa second | 


| or interior tank to receive another or smaller gasometer, though such space 
uiay be otherwise advantageously employed, and the central portion of 
small tank may be similarly arranged to the outer one, in order to 


' 
—— of such space being used. The interior or smaller gasometer is 


W 


| arranged to act in the interior tank independently of the larger or outer 
|; vasometer, which works in the ring formed, or outertank. Whenthus em- 
' | ploying the enclosed and roofed space in the interior of the tank of a gasome- 
to receive a smaller or inner gasometer, the space between the roof of 
|| the enclosed compartment is in communication with the open atmosphere 
| by suitable pipes or passages, so that the space may be at all times occu- 
|| pied by air; or such space may be so arranged as to receive gas when the 
|| inner gasomeier is discharging its contents; and the gas received into the 
{central compartment may be discharged into the mains when the inner 
| Sasometer is being charged with gas. 
} instead of placing a gasholder-tank on the surface or below the surface 
jof the ground, a circular wall of brickwork, or a circular framework of 

n, or other suitable material, is erected. This circular erection may be 
‘rforated with arched or other openings, of a height convenient to admit 
The breadth of this wall 


tor 
cer 





if 1 
}} pe 
men or materials being carried through them. 


tlio 


erection is to be sufficient to admit of a double or ring-gasholder-tank | 
being placed on its upper surface, the said tank being of sufficient width | 


}to admit of the working thercin of a single or double—that is, a telescope | 


+| sasholder, 
| 


by the openings through the circular wall or structure below. The roof 
{of this compartment may, if necessary, be conveniently supported by a 
;/ central column, with radiating struts, umbrella-like, or by a series of 
'! columns, or otherwise. 
| Should the gasholder outside and above require support, when exhausted 
of its gas, which is often the case, small studs may be placed in different 


ii 


| to be roofed over, so as to forma covered circular compartment, aproached | 


|parts of, and upon the roof below, so as to afford a general and divided | 


support to the gasholder when it has fallen to its lowest point. 
|; Lf it should be wished to use a portion of the reclaimed space, for the 
‘| purpose of storing gas—that is to construct another gasholder thereon, 
| the lower circular wall is built somewhat wider than before; in fact, 

sufficiently wide to admit of two ring-tanks being built upon its upper 
j|surface by placing a third circular side of a tank thereon. This third, 
or inmost ring, will, however, only be one half the height of the other 
two; and, when the space between it and the next or middle concentric 
ring is filled with water, it will form a proper receptacle for the recep- 
tion of a gasholder equal to the depth of the inmost ring or equal to one- 
within this inmost ring must also be roofed over. There will still remain 
half the height of the outer gasholder. The space (now reduced) contained 
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below and unoccupied, a covered space, available for the stowage of coals, 
coke, or for other material or for other use. The domes of the gasholders 
and roofs may be so constructed as not to require any interior supports. 

This invention is also applicable when constructing gasometers, the 
tanks of which are built below the level of the surrounding ground, and 
for which an excavation has been made; only, in that case, it will be 
necessary to descend by an inclined plane, or other means, in order to 
enter the enclosed space under the gasometer. 

In order that the interior, or lower gasholder shall work properly, it is 
necessary that the space between its exterior and the roof above it, shall 
be converted into the outer atmosphere, so that, as it falls when delivering | | 
its gas into the mains, the space above it shall be readily supplicd with 
air, which air will be again expelled, as the gasholder is filled with gas. |, 

An objection might be raised, that by adopting the most advantageous || 
form of this invention, that is the lifting out of the ground, and placing | 
on a wall so great a superficial area of material, the action of the wind! 
might be found inconvenient. In order to remedy this evil, and, at the 
same time, to effect what is considered to be a further improvement in 
the construction of gasholders and tanks, the outer ring of the tank is 
constructed of a height equal, or nearly so, to the greatest height to 
which the outer gasholder will rise, when completely filled with gas, and | 
on the inside surface of this outer ring is placed either wheels, or the 
guide-rods necessary to the steady working of the holder. It would not 
be necessary to make this extended tank, that is the portion above the 
water-line, of continuous sheets or plates of metal; it may be made of a!, 
sort of skeleton or open work, only care must be taken that it be of sufii-: 
cient continuity to shield the gasholder from the violent action of the 











| 


2084.—Wi1iam Crakk, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, engineer and 
patent agent, for “ Improvements in the construction of buildings, 
whereby to utilize the waste heat passing up the chimneys.”” A com- 


munication. Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Aug. 21, 
1861. , 
This invention relates to an improved arrangement of the flues of the 
several fire-places of a house, or other building which are all made to 
unite in a chamber placed under the roof, and furnished with an opening 


for the escape of the smoke, This chamber is made incombustible, that 
is the material of which it is composed, consists of bricks or stones for 
the sides, and iron for the bottom; a door is placed to afford access to 
this chamber, which is also of iron. The aperture for the escape of the 
smoke may be varied in size, according to the number of flues cpening 
into the chamber. This aperture may be also furnished with a smoke- 
distributor. Water-cisterns may be placed in this chamber, with 2 
float opening to the exterior, serving for various domestic purposes, such 
as for baths, water-heating apparatus, or other uses. Air reservoirs may 
also be applicd to this smoke-chamber, the air of which being heated 


therein, is conducted thence for the purpose of heating apartments. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


608.—Marcus Bocurne Newton, of Wharf No. 4, inside Great Northern 
goods station, King’s Cross, N., for ‘ Jmprovements in the manufacture 
and construction of junetion, and other drain-pipes, in clay, or other 
plastie materials.” March 7, 1862. 

628.—Prerre JosEepu Guyer, of Paris, civil engineer, for “ Zinprove- 
nents in water-meters.”’ March 8, 1862. 

635.—Francis Ronert Newton and Hream Copp, both of Esher Street, 
Westminster, for “4x apparatus for indicating and measuring the flow 
of liquids.” March 8, 1862. 

650.—Hexry Herman Kromscurorper, of 382, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., for “ Linprovements tn gas-meters.” 
1862. 

664.—ALPHONSE RENE LE Mire vE Normanpy, of Odin Lodge, King’s 
Road, Clapham Park, 8., for “ Improvements in connecting gas, and 
other pipes.’ March 12, 1862. 

692.—RicHarp ARCHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Street, London; 
E.C., patent agent, for ‘* Improvements in apparatuses for measuring and 
regulating the flow and pressure of gas, parts of which ave applicable to 
hydraulic receivers, and to stean-generators,”’ A communication. March 
13, 1862. | 

699.—Rvpotru Scuompure, of 90, Cannon Street, London, E.C., and 
ApvotpH Baxpamvs, of Charlottenburg, in the city of Berlin, Prussia, 
for “ Improvements in purifying luminating-gas.” March 13, 1862. 

705.—Grorce Henry Sanszorn, of Boston, State of Massachusetts, 
U.S. A., for “Improvements in gas-regulators.’ A communication- 
March 14, 1862. 


Princess Terrace, 
March 10, 


| 722.—Joun Aveny, of 26, Mark Lane, London, E.C., for “ Improvements 
pine . ; ea . | 722.—Joun Avery, of 26, Mark Lane, London, E.C., for “ improvements 
} ‘The space extending from one side of the interior tank to the other, is ; 4 ’ ’ ? —— 


in purifying coal.” A communication. March 15, 1862. 

727.—Wit1iaM Crark, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., engineer 
and patent agent, for “ Jinprovements in water-meters.’ A communi- 
cation. March 17, 1862. 

751.—Lovis Pierre Monervet, of 7, Rue Vivienne, Paris, for “An 
improved cold vapour generator, which may also be used in the carburation 
of illuminating gas.” March 17, 1862. 

7384.—Joun Weems and Wi111aAm Weems, both of Johnstone, in the 
county of Renfrew, N.B., engineers, for “ Improvements in apparatus | 
Sor indicating the pressure or quantity, and in regulating the discharge of | 
Jiuids.” March 17, 1862. 

759.—F reperick Warner, of 8, Crescent, Cripplegate, London, E.C.; 
for “* Improvements in cocks or taps.’ March 18, 1862. 

765.—Rosert Witsoy, of Patricroft, near Manchester, engineer, for| 
“ Improvements in hydraulic presses, and in machinery or apparatus for 
raising or forcing fluids.” March 19, 1862. 

778.—Epwarp Fiexp, of Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C., 
consulting engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in regulating the flow of gaseous, 
and other fluids.” March 20, 1862. 
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the Lerps New Gas Bill was withdrawn. The orders made on the 4th 
GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. and 11th inst. were discharged, and the Bill committed. 
264.—Epwarp Henry Crapock Monckton, of Fineshade, in the county The Briston Water and the Leeps Warer Bills, were reported from 
of Northampton, Esq., for “Improvements in the application of elec- | the select committee, with amendments. 





tricity for obtaining ammonia, and other useful products, during the com- waa 
bustion of coal and fuel, and in the apparatus employed therein.” Jan. Monpay, Marcu 17. 
31, 1862. The East Lonpon Water and the LEEps New Gas Bills, were reported, 


485.—Wit1am Jounston, of Glasgow, N.B., metal merchant, for “ Jm- | with amendments. 
provements in gas, and other lamps and stoves.” Feb, 24, 1862. 
495.—Lewis Davis, of Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, London, W., Turespay, Marcu 18. 
Esq., and Freperick Mason Panes, of Marylebone Road, W., The Fatmoutn Water and the Carernam Warter-Works Bills were 
gentleman, for ‘‘.4n improvement in the production or manufacture of | reported, with amendments. 
gas for lighting and heating.” Feb. 24, 1862. he Brisro. WarT:ER Bill was read a third time, passed, and sent to the 
513.—Prerne Joszru Guyer, of Paris, civil engincer, for An improved | Commons. 
coupling for uniting pipes between locomotives and tenders, applicable also 
to the coupling of other pipes.’ Feb. 25, 1862, - Tuurspay, Marcu 20. 
523.—Tuomas Kina, and Roperr Varvitt, of Liverpool, merchants, The Leens Water Bill was read a third time, passed, and sent to the 
for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for controlling the flow of liquids for | Commons. 
Jtushing water-closets.” Feb. 26, 1862, 
571.—Hxnny Bowen, of Cardiff, Glamorgan, gas engineer, for “ Iimprove- Frinay, Marcu 21. 
ments in gas-metcrs.” March 1, 1862. The East Lonpon Warvex Bill was read a third time, passed, and sent to» 
'§74,—Tuomas Bet, of Wishaw, Lanark, N.B., manager, for “ Jmprove- | the Commons. 
ments in apparatus for distilling shale, and other bituminous minerals,” 
March 3, 1862. : HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
577.—Anprew TrveNpDALE, of Liverpool, licensed victualler, for ‘“ Im- Moemae. Mame 10: 5088. 
provements in the apparatus used in connexion with cooking-stoves and : : 
domestic fire-places for the manufacture and supply of gas.” March 4, 
1862. 
606.—Tuomas Hack, of the West Middlesex Water-Works, Hammer- Turspay, Marcu 11, 
smith, and Atrrep Epwin Carter, of the West Middlesex Water- Petitions were presented against the Hicuways Bill and the PanociAL 
Works, Kensington, W., for “Improvements in screw-cocks.” March 6, | A8sussmENTs Bill. 
1862. 
608.—Marcus Bourne Newron, of Wharf No. 4, inside Great Northern 
goods station, King’s Cross, London, N., for ‘‘ Improvements in the 
manufacture and construction of junction, and other drain-pipes, in clay, 
or other plastic materials.” March 7, 1862. 
628.—Pierre Josern Guyet, of Paris, civil engineer, for “ Improve- epecinene 
ments in water-meters.” March 8, 1862. Tuurspay, Marci 15. 
650.—Henry Herman Kromscurorper, of 32, Princess Terrace, Petitions were presented against the Hicuways Billand the Parocn1aL 


Regent’s Park, London, N.W., for “ Jmprovements in gas-meters,’ | ASsEssMENTs Bill. 
March 10, 1862. ' : ¥ i The Braprorp Corroration WATER Bill was reported. 








A petition was presented against the Hicuways Bill. 








Wepnespay, Marcu 12. 
The order for referring the petition for the Grear Centra Gas Con- 
suMERS Company's Bill to the Select Committee on Standing Orders was 
read and discharged, and the petition withdrawn. 


Fripay, Marcn 14. 

NOTICES TO PROCEED. The Wootwicn, PLuMSTEAD, AND CHARLTON, &c., GAs Bill was read a 

2691.—Wiru1asr Taytor, of Newport Pagnell, Bucks, soda-water | first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

manufacturer, for ‘‘ Improvements tn joints or connexions for metal, and A petition was presented against the ParnocutaL Assessments Bill. 

other pipes and tubes.” Oct. 26, 1861. 

27638.—Tuomas Spencer, of Prescot, Lancashire, earthenware manu- 
facturer, and Tuomas Rosrnson, of St. Helen’s, in the said county, 
engineer, for “‘ Improvements in machinery or apparatus for making pipes, 
and other articles, of earthenware, and in the form of pipes for gas, 
sewage, and other purposes.” A communication in part. Nov. 2, 1861. 

2815.—F rancois Henry Marie Come Damrens Cuevarier Fents DE 
Lacomss, of Paris, gentleman, for ** Improvements in generating hydro- 
gen gas for illuminating, or other purposes, and in apparatus used 
therein.” Nov. 9, 1861. 

2830.—James JouNn SueEpiock, of Weirdale Villas, Earl’s Court, 


Monpay, Marcu 17. 
The Barnstey Locat Boarp or Heatru Bill was reported. 
Two petitions were presented against the ParocutAL AssessMENTs Bill, 
and one against the Highways Bill. ; 


TuEspAy, Marcu 18 
The HeckmMonpwIkeE Gas Bill was reported. 
The Braprorp Corporation WATER Bill, as amended, was considered 
and ordered to be read a third time. 
Three petitions were presented against the PanocutaL AssessMENTS 


Kensington, London, W., for “* Improvements in gas-meters.” Noy. 11, | Bill. 
1861. 
2851.—Epwarp Curtis Kemp, of Avon Place, Pershore Road, Birming- Wepnespay, Marcu 19. 
ham, agent, for ‘‘ Improvements in gas-lamps, glasses, and other fittings,” Parocnt1au Assessments Bill.—The select committee to consist of Mr. 


Nov. 13, 1861. Poulett Scrope, Mr. Puller, Colonel Gilpin, Mr. Beach, Sir William Hayter, 
2862,—At¥FRrep Epwix Carter, of the West Middlesex Water-Works, | ee ees = am, Me. pa W cebingnon, Mr. Henry Austin 
Kensington, and Tuomas Hack, of the West Middlesex Water- Works, | Bruce, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Wynne, Mr. Leveson Gower, Mr. Headlam, Mr. Ker 


, a : ° . » oN ” | Seymer,and Mr. Beaumont, with power to send for persons, papers, and 
Hammersmith, London, for “ Improvements in serew-cocks.” Nov. 13, | sesords’ Five to be the quorum. 


1861, ; Two petitions were presented against the PARocuIAL AssEssMENTS Bill, 
2865.—Henry Ropinson Fricker, of No. 106, Leman Street, White- | and two against the Hiauways Bill. 
chapel, London, architect and surveyor, and Joun Man ey, of Fair- 
mantle Street, Truro, in the county of Cornwall, civil engineer and 
mining agent, for ** Improvements in apparatus for facilitating the , 
cleansing of sewers, and other watercourses or ways.” on 13. 1861. The Bottneton (PREestBuRY) ImprovemENT AND LicutiNe Bill, as 
3 ° amended, was considered, an amendment made,‘and the Bill ordered to be 
3270.—Witt1uam Epwarp Newroy, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, | read a third time. 
W.C., civil engineer, for “ Improved apparatus Sor obtaining motive A petition was presented against the Hianways Bill, and one against the 
power from explosive compounds.” A communication, Dec. 31, 1861. | ParocmtaL AssEssMENTs Bill. 
226.—Witiram Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
civil engineer, for ** Improvements in engines to be employed for pumping 
or forcing air or water, or for other purposes where a rectilinear motion 
is required.” A communication. Jan. 28, 1862. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 20. 


Fripay, Marcu 21. 
The Braprorp Corporation Water Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 
The Bristo. Water Bill was read a first time, and referred to the 
Examiners 


\ . . Two petitions were presented against the Hicuways Bill, and tw 
3 ay f Late t arp i nt te th t ge nee, against the PAROCHIAL Ticcmnmens Bill. ene nr 








HOUSE OF LORDS. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Turspay, Marcu 11, 1862. Turspay, Marcu 4. 
The Fatmoutn Water and the Carernam Warer-Works Bills were | (Before Mr. W. O. Srantey, Chairman ; Mr. Wannuny, Mr. Sv. Aunyn, 
committed. Mr. Rocers, and the Hon, Captain Crive.) 


The LeEps New Gas Bill was referred to a select committee, consisting ~apweLEY er rAaRKa Rk 
of the Earl of Devon, the Earl of Ducie, Lord Saltoun, Lord Saltersford, BARESLES WATERWORKS BILI. 
and Lord Belper, who will meet on Monday, March 17, at eleven o'clock. Mr. Know es, Q.C., and Mr. Gray, appeared for the promoters; and Mr. 

Ricuarps, Mr. Pacer, for Miss Wood, a millowner, Mr. Pickerine, for 
etl Hie the Doncaster and Salterbrook Turnpike Road Trustees, and Mr. VENABLEs, 
Taurspay, Marcr 13. for the Associated Board of Dewsbury, Batley, and Heckmondwike. 

The DunnegeE Water Bill was reported, with amendments. Mr. Know tes said, the promoters of this bill asked for parliamentary 
The Chairman of Committees informed the House that the opposition to | powers to accomplish a very important and useful project—that of giving | 
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increased accommodation in the matter of water to the township of Barns- 
ley, of which they constituted the local board of health. They were elected 
to that important office about the year 1853 or 1854; and, inasmuch as 
Barnsley was not a corporate town, there was no body upon whom the 
office of the ex -_ officers of the local board actually fell. That board 
was, therefore, elected by the ratepayers; and it was in concurrence with 
the ratepayers that they brought this measure now before Parliament. 
From the first moment of their introduction to power, the subject of water 
and of water-works had occupied much of their attention; because, inas~ 
much as Barnsley was a manufacturing town of some importance in the 
West Riding, and as the population of that town was constantly increasing, 
it was obvious that the town and the town water-works would naturally 
outgrow the accommodation which the old water-works company could 
provide. That company acted under the powers of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1837. They succeeded in obtaining additional powers in 1853; 
and they erected additional works about two miles from Barnsley, on the 
banks of the river Dearne, from which they drew their supply of water. 
That river appeared to have a very ample water-shed indeed; but it would 
be found that the quality was extremely unfitted for domestic use, and 
almost for any other purposes. The importance of this question having 
occupied a great deal of attention, two schemes were agitated in the town, 
and by the ratepayers. One was a project to enlarge the existing water- 
works, and, by the outlay of a certain sum of money, to obtain the required 
end by a process that would involve a less expense than the making of new 
works entirely; and it was calculated by some people in the town that an 
outlay of £1200 might, for a certain period, at all events, enable the pro- 
moters to go on with the works, and, to a reasonable extent, satisfy the 
expectations of the inhabitants of the town. But those better acquainted 
with the subject thought that nothing but new works, with an entirely new 
supply, would meet the public wants; and for this purpose, and for acting 
with proper caution, and with the view of getting the best scientific and 
engineering opinions, the board of health applied to Mr. Hawksley, who 
endeavoured to find in the neighbourhood a better, and, at the same time, 
an easier and a cheaper supply. It would be better to read the report of 
Mr. Hawksley, which was a short one, inasmuch as it would tell the his- 
tory of the promoters of the present bill, in a far better manner than he 
could possibly pretend to do. bn the 11th of November, 1860, Mr. Hawks- 
ley addressed the local board. [The learned gentleman here read Mr. 
Hawkslev's report, but it is unnecessary to insert it here, as Mr. Hawksley 
entered fully into it in his evidence.] The local board, who had proceeded 
with very great caution, obtained another report from Mr. Bateman, who 
substantially concurred in opinion with Mr. Hawksley relative to the many 
excellencies of the new scheme. Upon one of the large streams flowing into 
the river Don there were 100 or 120 millowners every one of whom 
was perfectly satisfied with the arrangements the promoters of this scheme 
were about to make with them. This was by no means an immaterial 
point, inasmuch as the gentlemen who held that number of mills upon the 
river Don had very closely watched any infringement of their rights; but, 
so well satisfied were they with what the local board intended to propose 
for their accommodation, that, though various parties were now appearing 
to oppose the projected scheme, not a single millowner on the Don was to 
be found among them. The local board were prepared to stipulate that 
one-third of the water impounded should go down the stream, and that 
would be avery ample allowance. In point of fact, it would amount to 
about 64,000 gallons per hour, and that being multiplied, would give a 
large quantity indeed for the benefit of the millowners. The remaining 
two-thirds of the water would be conveyed from the storeage-reservoir to 
Barnsley by means of pipes, and this would be done because of the greater 
height of the reservoir, as compared with Barnsley, without any forcing- 
pump, but by means of gravitation; and, in this simple manner, an abun- 
dant supply would be carried to every part of the district. This, again, 
would be no mean advantage, because thus a great expense would be 
avoided by not having any mechanical means for elevating the water 
above its natural level. The bill provided for the raising of a sum of 
£50,000; and, if to that were added the £26,000 given for the old works, 
that would make a sum of £76,000 as the capital of the local board. The 
interest upon that might be taken at 4 per cent.; but he would take it at 
the higher figure of 5, and then it would amount to £3800 annually. In 
addition to that, there would be the working expenses, which would pro- 
bably come to about £500. Thus, a sum of £4300 a year would have to be 
provided for. The income from the old water-works was £2000 annually. 
If, under the disabilities of the existing state of things, the water neverthe- 
less yielded an income of £2000, probably he should be right in saying that, 
with increased facilities, and an increased number of people eager to avail 
themselves of the accommodation, the future income would not be much 
less than double what it was at present. But, supposing that not to be the 
case, and supposing it only continued to yield £2000 a year, that would 
leave £2300 still to be accounted for, and that the promoters would raise by 
a rate to be provided for by the bill, which was the usual manner of doing 
these things—a rate which would not be, by any means, large. Various 

titions had been laid upon the table against the bill, and upon these 

e would take the liberty of saying a few words. He was glad to 
say that, from the town of Barnsley, there was not one petition against 
it; and this was no inconsiderable matter, because the concurrent 
opinion of all the people in the town in favour of the scheme was pretty 
conclusive proof as to its soundness. Neither, as he said before, was 
there any petition from any millowner on the river Don. There was, how- 
ever, 2 petition from the united board of health of Doncaster, Batley, and 
Heckmondwike; but that body, he humbly submitted, were not entitled to 
be heard before the committee, inasmuch as the promoters did not oppose 
any of their rights, but left them in the exercise of all their present powers 
and privileges. Then, there was a petition from a Miss Wood, who was the 
owner of a flour-mill, with a messuage and sixty acres of land. She alleged 
her mill was worked by water, except in dry seasons, when steam was used 
as a subsidiary power; but that would not be the case in future, because the 
promoters would be able to supply her mill with water almost continuously, 
if she chose to obtain it. She went on to say in her petition that, besides 
the water being valuable for her milling purposes, it was particularly so, by 
reason of its great purity, for manufacturing purposes. ‘This was excellent 
testimony in support of the purity of the water, which, in fact, formed a 
very great ingredient in the case of the promoters. Her petition amounted 
in substance to this, that within the line on which the promoters sought to 
construct their works there was this mill of Miss Wood's; but, under the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, there would be ample compensation 
made for anything taken from her. It was utterly impossible, in the 
prosecution of a great work like the present, that a line could be 
formed—whether it was a railway line or a line of water-works— 
without invading in some way or other the property of somebody else; and, 
in truth, no great public benefit would ever be conferred if private interests 
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were to stand in the way of the general good. It was said there were 
minerals under the ground. It might be that they were at too great a depth 
to be interfered with by the promoters; but, “ens that not to be so, 
the committee would see that, under the Water-Works General Act, there 
were provisions made for meeting cases of this kind. Therefore, Miss Wood 
had really no good cause of complaint. Then a Mr. John Spencer Stanhope, 
the owner of a mill‘it the point of junction with the river Don, had also 
petitioned, but did not appear by counsel. Mr, Stanhope was exactly in 
the same position as the other millowners an the river Don, all of whom 
were perfectly satisfied with the arrangements about to be made by the 
— and it was to be hoped that he also would be of opinion that 
1is interests were quite safe in their hands. ‘Then he came to the petition 
of the Barnsley Canal Company. That was a very short petition. The 
promoters intended to carry their pipes under the canal; but, if that were 
attended with any damage, the parties would have abundant satisfaction. 
It was rather too much that the owners of a canal, which passed for miles 
over pipes, should come before the present committee to make a com- 
plaint of this kind. What they proposed, he knew not. It seemed a 
needless sort of petition; but, by-and-bye, when his learned friend 
came to address the committee upon the subject, he would better 
understand the immediate cause of the dispute. Then came the petition of 
a Mr. Farrar, who complained that the complainants ran their pipes along 
the turnpike-road between the reservoir and Barnsley. This was a petition 
which could never stand. Pipes must be laid somewhere, and most cer- 
tainly you interfered less with the public by putting them down on a turn- 
pike-road than you did by laying them anywhere else. Then there was 
the petition of the Messrs. Charlesworth, who were the owners of minerals. 
They represented that they were the owners of estates in Silkstone, upon 
which these minerals were to be found. His answer was this, that if the 

romoters interfered with their minerals, they had the protection of the 

ater-works Clauses Act, and compulsion for the payment of those 
minerals might be enforced. Then the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company also offered some opposition, for they complained 
that the promoters passed under some part of their line. But that would 
do the said railway company no damage, and perhaps a more idle case of 
Opposition was never brought before any parliamentary committee. He had 
now called attention to all the petitions which had been advanced, and he 
left it to the committee now to say whether the promoters had not entitled 
themselves to the possession of their present bill. 

Mr. VeNABLEs, who said he appeared for the Dewsbury, Batley, and 
Heckmondwike boards, stated the ground upon which they maintained a 
locus standi, and contended that they were entitled to be heard. 

Mr. Gray was of opinion that these boards had no locus standi, and 
advanced a variety of reasons. He did not object to his learned friend 
bringing forward any clauses he might think proper as deserving of intro- 
duction into the bill, but he had no right to appear against its preamble, 
neither was he warranted in cross-examining the witnesses, who would be 
called for the purpose of supporting that preamble. 

Mr. VENABLEs contended, that he had an unquestionable right to cross- 
examine the witnesses. : 

The Cuarrman said, the committee were clearly of opinion that Mr. 
Venables had no right, under the circumstances, to appear against the 
preamble. 
Dr. Fred. Gervis Jackson, examined by Mr. Gray. 

I am a general practitioner of medicine, and a member of the local board 
of health. I have known the state of the water supply at Barnsley since 
my residence in the town. It is derived from the river Dearne, a very 
impure stream. It is excessively hard; so much so, that it is impossible to 
wash clean in it. I know nothing of its degree of hardness, except from 
Dr. Odling’s analysis; but I should say that it is an objectionable degree of 
hardness. It contains organic and mineral impurities. The mineral im- 
purity consists of the presence of a salt which is held in solution, and is 
peculiarly injurious, inasmuch as it cannot be got rid of. I never used the 
water myself while in the town, except when I was obliged to do so from 
the absence of other water. I generally use filtered rain-water. There are 
not many persons who can do that. It is deleterious, in a medical point of 
view, on certain days. I had to recommend patients no longer to use it, in 
consequence of the injury they received from it; and in this general opinion 
of its impurity the medical men of Barnsley unite. Five medical men of 
that town have signed a document to that effect. From my experience as 
a medical practitioner, in visiting among the poor, and as a member of the 
local board of health, I know of its inadequacy to supply the town with 
water. There are parts of the town that cannot be supplied at all by the 
system, and particularly that part of it which has been sold for building 
purposes. For some time, water was obtained entirely from the colliery 
called Craigh’s. During that time, the Dearne was altogether given up, 
owing to the water being greatly fouled by the ——— Colliery. The 
water that was pumped out was very bad indeed. In consequence of the 
pit firing, all the water previously pumped out had to be used in extin- 
guishing the fire; and thus we were left entirely dependent upon our 
storeage-reservoir, which only contained a supply for six weeks. Then, in 
order to preserve this supply, our manager only supplied the town during 
the day, and gave no supply at all at night; and, notwithstanding that 
caution, the reservoir was very soon half empty. I am a shareholder ina 
flour-mill, which is obliged to get its supply of water from our works; and, 
in consequence of that supply being cut off at night, we were obliged to 
stop operations. There are parts of the town now, which cannot be reached 
in the event of fire, because of the height. My own house is a case in 
point. There is not sufficient pressure to force the water to the top of the 
com. All the water that comes to us is entirely consumed, and we have 
no surplus water whatever to dispose of. A better supply is essential to 
the prosperity of the town. We require a service-reservoir in an elevated 
position, At present, we have no water with which to flush the sewers; 
and I say, as a medical man, in a medical point of view, that it is highly 
necessary we should have water to flush these sewers. 

The CHarRMAN: Is the water in the Dearne bad ? 

Witness: Very bad indeed. I believe all the fish in that river have been f, 
killed by it. 

Examination continued: There is a filter-bed in connexion with the 
works, but it is not sufficient. I believe there are a thousand houses in 
Barnsley without water, and that this scheme would abundantly supply the 
town. 

Mr. Henry Richardson, examined by Mr. Know xs. 

I have been a linen manufacturer at Barnsley since the year 1823, and I 
employ about 450 workpeople. I have always been, for the last twenty 
years, connected, under one name or another, with the government of the 
town. I agree with the last witness, as to the ineflicient character of the 
water of the river Dearne. In my judgment, that water is impure, and | 
unfit for domestic purposes. I never use it in that way inyself, and find it 
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{exceedingly unfavourable for manufacturing uses. It colours the flues. It 
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soon smells, and it very quickly decomposes. My belief, founded on long 
acquaintance with the trade of the town, is, that it limits that trade. Soon 
after the Public Health Act was applied to Barnsley, the local board pur- 
chased the old water-works, and paid £1950 for them. That was in 1853 
or 1854. Since then, we have been compelled to take such water as the 
Dearne or the colliery could supply. Soon, our attention was turned to 
getting a better supply, and ultimately we took the opinion of Mr. Hawks- 
ley in the matter. After his report, there was a pretty general fecling in 
favour of new works. We found the intelligence, the wealth, and the 
largest portion of the ratepayers, to be very earnest advocates of a new 
supply. Mr. Hawksley’s opinion has been confirmed by that of Mr. Bate- 
man. Iam acquainted with the site which it is proposed to convert into 
the water-shed. Supposing that plan to be adopted, we shall supply more 
water, and to a greater number of people, than are supplied now. There 
are 1500 people now unsupplied from the present source. The income 
arising from the supply of water under the new scheme will be much 
greater than it is at present. ‘The present scheme produces about £2000 a 
year; and I am confident it will be greatly increased under the new plan. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pickerine: I am a trustee of the road along 
which the pipes of this scheme will pass for a distance of three miles. This 
scheme was first considered in the years 1859 and 1860. There was con- 
siderable discussion at the board concerning it. There was another scheme 
agitated for the supply of Barnsley. I have heard of the Deckinbrook 
scheme. I understood that we could get water from the Dearne valley, but 
that plan never came to maturity. It was since the date of Mr. Hawksley’s 
report that the Deckinbrook scheme was made the subject of consideration 
“dl the board. I am almost sure it was not spoken of until after Mr. 
Hawksley’s report was published, but I know it was then canvassed. I 
cannot say whether it was the subject of discussion at a meeting of the 
ratepayers. I attended a vestry mecting when the Deckinbrook scheme 
was discussed. I remember Mr. Travis taking the chair; and he said there 
was a wg nee | in favour of the thing, which the public knew was not true. 
I do not recollect when that meeting was held. There was a large number 
of the ratepayers present. The meeting was adjourned. I believe there 
were two or three subsequent meetings. There was no numerical majority 
in favour of the Deckinbrook scheme. I have no recollection that any mo- 
tion was made on behalf of it; there was no resolution come to upon the 
subject. We took the numerical majority of the ratepayers representing 


property. 

r Rnowszs objected to this line of cross-examination, inasmuch as in 
the petition in support of which his learned friend appeared, no other 
scheme different to the one before the committee was referred to; and, 
therefore, all the questions put to the witness about the Deckinbrook were 
altogether immaterial. 

The * eecemeee The committee are of opinion that Mr. Pickering may 
proceed. 

Cross-examination continued: We are proposing, by the present scheme, 
to sell part of the existing water-works. We propose to go along the road 
about three miles by this plan. We consider that a very great saving, in- 
stead of going through private property. It is, of course, cheaper to go 
through the public property of the road than private property. There are 
certain places specified along the road which are quite without the limits of 
the local board, but I cannot tell the proportion. There are outlying dis- 
tricts called Silkstone and Dodwell. The population is very sparse, until 
one approaches Silkstone. We should be very glad to increase revenue, by 
supplying water wherever we could, so that it would not interfere with the 
supply of Barnsley. I believe we have not contemplated supplying any 
places along the lineof three miles. I would prefer the liberty of supplying 
it, without being compelled to do so. I am not sufliciently conversant with 
what we are to do after supplying Barnsley. We want power to supply as 
many inhabitants as we can. 

Re-examined by Mr. KNowves: It was in October, 1861, that the Deck- 
inbrook scheme was brought forward. Mr. Hawksley’s report was in 
October, 1860. Therefore, Mr. Hawksley was, in point of time, much «an- 
terior to the talk about the Deckinbrook scheme. 1 believe the latter was 
a suggestion at one of the meetings of ratepayers; but it never gained any 
importance. According to the appendix made to Mr. Hawksley’s report, 
the water of the lower Deckinbrook has hardness of 114°, whereas that of 
the upper Deckinbrook is not quite so hard. I cannot possibly conceive 
how the exercise of the powers of the present bill, with reference to the 
turnpike-road, would be injurious thereto, It would not cause any incon- 
venience or danger to passengers. There are certain places not within the 
district of the local board. I believe we take power in the bill to supply 
those places which are without that district. 

Mr. William Day, examined by Mr. Gray. 

I live near Barnsley, and am a coal-owner. I believe Iam the largest 
ratepayer in the town of Barnsley. I am the owner of some cottages there. 
I took means to supply my tenants occupying those cottages with water. 
About two or three years ago, I laid pipes at my own cost, perhaps for a 
distance of 250 yards; and since then the tenants of the cottages will not 
use the water. I am acquained with the Dearne, and its supply. It is not 
fit for domestic use at all. I know the place from which it is proposed to 
take the supply contemplated by this bill; and I say that the advantages of 
that water-shed will be, that it is situated in a district very much higher 
than Barnsley, and that there isa great quantity of water flowing there 
which will be applicable to Barnsley. The water there is beautifully soft. 
I know that from my experience of the district. I have a shooting-box 
there. Many of the springs are also beautifully soft. There are many 
springs included within the area of the proposed water-shed. Iam now 
speaking geologically, as a coal-owner. There is a “fault” thrown up 
by means of some of these springs. With my geological knowledge, I think 
the scheme now before the committee is the best one for the town of 
Barnsley. Asa ratepayer, I shall have to contribute to it; but I do not 
object to the sum that will have to be paid for the rates. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pacer: The spring I have spoken of is situated 
on the estate of Miss Wood. I believe it is somewhere in the bed of the 
stream. I know Ingbirchworth Mill; but I do not know whether that 
spring goes down so far. A stream supplies that mill. 

The Cuairman: What sort is the stone there? 

Witness : It is flag-stone, except in the bed of the proposed reservoir. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gray: An external bed of flag-stone would be of 
great advantage in forming a reservoir. 

Mr. Zdward Parker, examined by Mr. KNow rs. 

Tam a linen-bleacher at Barnsley. Pure water is our first necessity for 

good bleaching. I have lived twenty-seven years in Barnsley and the 





neighbourhood; and have filled offices in the government of the town. I 
am not on the local board now; but I was eleeted a member of the board | 
on its first formation under the Public Health Acts, and I have taken part 
in all the public measures that have becu brought before the town. In my 








judgment, the present supply of water is decidedly insufficient. There are 
about a thousand houses that are not supplied from the works; and the in- 
habitants of those houses are principally of the working classes. They 
have no supply of water, except that which they obtain either by the pur- 
chase of it from persons who obtain a livelihood by carting water into the 
town, or by travelling to springs outside the town, and getting it bucketted 
to their homes as they best can. I can assure the committee, weary work 
it is. They would be shocked very much if they could come to Barnsley, 
and sce the troops of weary women travelling about, scraping the water up 
with little pots, and carrying it, in some instances, a distance of nearly a 
mile, to cook the dinners of their husbands and brothers. That I have 
seen for many years, with the deepest possible distress. The last census 
gave us a population of 17,600; and the estimates that have been made of 
that part of our population that depend upon precarious sources of supply 
for their water vary from 500 up to 5000, but absolute returns have not 
been obtained accurately. Nearly one-third of the whole population is 
practically deprived of water. ‘The water supplied from the Dearne is 
radically, inherently, and incurably bad water, because it comes out of a 
valley where there is an enormous quantity of manufacture going on— 
Denbigh, Clayton and others—where all kinds of fancy goods are made, 
and where all sorts of shoddy-mills are situated. Shoddy 1s an exceedingly 
dirty article, in the working of which strong acids are used, the whole of 
which are poured into this stream. The stream comes out at the mill 
which is built at the top as pure as possible; but, when it leaves it, nothing 
could live in it fora moment. It is as black as porter. There are a number 
of very important bleach-works on the banks of the Dearne, and the whole 
of the refuse from these works is poured into the river. In addition to 
that, the-Dearne passes over a very important coal-pit, which contributes 
to its impurity. I was astonished the good folks of Barnsley have been 
prevailed upon to drink the water so long. I never drink it by any chance 
whatever. I took a smell at it yesterday morning; and I can assure you 
that the smell of it was sufficient to deter anybody, unless an African tra- 
veller in the middle of the desert, from touching it. 

The Cuarrman: The badness of the water does not seem now to be in 
dispute. 

Renaedination continued: I am satisfied the proposed new works under 
this bill would, in a short time, pay for the expenditure, and that all the 
fears of loss upon that ground would prove to be entirely without founda- 
tion. ‘The large employers of labour are all in favour of the works contem- 
plated being done; and the great bulk of the working classes, also. I believe 
the opposition to be principally confined to the small owners of cottage 
property. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pickertnc: I have been very enthusiastic in 
favour of this scheme, for I believe it will confer a greater boon on the 

rer inhabitants of Barnsley than anything that ever was projected. 
here are no bleachers on the road along which this scheme is proposed to 
travel. 
Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler, examined by Mr. Gray. 

I am a surgeon in Barnsley, and have been so for thirty-eight years. I 
am an officer of health there. I consider the present supply of water in- 
adequate, both in quality and quantity. I think the supply, such as is pro- 
posed to be brought to Barnsley by this scheme, would be very advan- 
tageous, in a sanitary point of view, both for flushing the sewers and water- 
ing the streets, as well as for the manufactories. 

John Vallance, a weaver, also deposed to the defective supply at the pre- 
sent time, and the desire of the inhabitants to see the scheme of the pro- 
moters adopted. 

Mr. Know rs: As there has been no cross-examination on the part of 
my learned friends as to the state or quality of the water, I think I should 
be only taking up needless time by calling any more witnesses on that 
head. 

The CuAreMan: I donot think the committee require any more evidence 
on that subject. 

Mr. KNowces: It does not appear to me that the bill will be opposed 
Gpon any grounds of that kind. We shall just call one witness more, whose 
evidence will not occupy long. 

Mr. Richard Carter, examined by Mr. Gray. 

I am one of the firm of Carter Brothers, who are linen manufacturers at 
Barnsley. Before that, | had some practice at Halifax as an engineer and 
surveyor. I have heard the evidence of the former witnesses, and fully 
agree with them. I know the locality where it is proposed to construct 
this reservoir. I also know the geological formation of the ground, of 
which I have prepared a diagram. I have here a section of the whole of the 
water-shed, and that section shows the different strata. The drainage area 
is exhibited over nearly the whole surface. ‘There are two beds of coal ex- 
hibited as lying underneath; and the flag-stone underlies the whole series 
of the coal-beds before we arrive at the place where we gather the water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pacer: The section I produce refers to the 
neighbourhood of Bradford, and Bradford is about eighteen or twenty miles 
from Barnsley; but the geological stratification of the two districts is 
exactly alike. 





Wepynespay, Marcu 5. 
Mr. Richard Carter recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Pacer. 

I told you yesterday, that the section was drawn for the neighbourhood 
of Bradford. It was made from a careful examination on my part of the |}. 
whole surface. In some cases, it depended upon boring, but not in all. In 
other respects, it was made from an examination of the surface. I have not 
for that section studied the land geologically. The section is taken nearly 
from east to west. The map here does not explain the district of Bradford 
where I took it. This section carries the map on a line from the water- 
shed of the proposed scheme to Barnsley. I derived my information of this 
section from the deposited plans and Government sections; but I have also 
drawn up these sections from personal observation of the surface of the 
ground. I have not made any borings for it. Iam now engaged in the 
linen manufacture. Before that, I was a general engineer. I have only 
executed one railway in that part of the country. None of the coal-pits of 
that county have been constructed under my engineering. The nearest 
coal-pit to Ingbirchworth is about two miles distant. The depth of the 
coal-pit there is about thirty or forty yards. At a greater deptn than that, 
coal will be found underlying the reservoir. I have no doubt there is coal 
under the reservoir, but at a considerable depth, of course. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gray: About 150 to 160 yards would be the depth 
of the coal under the reservoir. The thickness of the seam would probably 
be about two feet. The same seam is also under the reservoir of the Dews- 
bury Company. It may be traced all the way to Bradford, and on to 
Leeds. I have already told you the nearest coal-pit to the reservoir, and 
the line on the map marks out a very high elevated ridge, along which the 
The place where the coal-pit is. marks its elevation, in 


Ineasures crop out. 
‘The level of the coal there is 


Comparisun with the cuutcmplated reservoir, 
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considerably below the reservoir; and, before the coal gets to the reservoir, 
|it becomes much deeper. As we trace along the map, we find that it be- 
comes embedded in a whole mass of the mountain, until finally it drops to 
| the level I spoke of, below the reservoir. There is a mountain between the 
| colliery,and the water-shed; and there is a ridge, the water from which falls 
‘into the Don. 
Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Gray. 
T am a civil engineer, and one of the council of civil engineers. I have 
ractised as an hydraulic engineer more than thirty years; and, during that 
| time, I have constructed a very great number of water-works—some of the 
largest in the kingdom, if not in the world; and I haye paid particular 
| attention to gravitation schemes—amongst them Liverpool. I have also 
‘paid great attention to the rainfall in different parts of the country, and 
| the effect water-works have on small streams in connexion with mills. In 
‘the year 1859, I was consulted by the local board at Barnsley. At that 
| time, I examined into the river Dearne, which runs past Barnsley, so as to 
form 4 knowledge of the supply to be derived from that river. I found 
that river exceedingly fqul and bad in quality. The water then supplied 
to Barnsley was clear and bright; but, in other respects, very bad, inas- 
| much as it contained an enormous amount of alkaline salt. I could not 
| discover the reason of the difference for several months; and it was in con- 
| sequence of that delay that I suspended my report. I found the reason to 
| be this—at least, I found practically, although it was not acknowledged— 
‘that the Dearne had been excluded from the reservoir, and that the water 
| Issuing from a colliery had been substituted in the place of it; the water 
from the colliery being exceeding clear, while the water from the river was 
| Very bad. The objections to it were manifestly two in number. In the 
| first place, the water was bad in quality, although it was bright to the eye; 
and, next, it was liable to the contingencies to which collieries are subject, 
| such as being foul, and becoming polluted by mineral matter; ne liability 
to being entirely stopped, by the failure of the ground; and, finally, by the 
effects of explosion. Within twelve months after I made my report, there 
| was a very serious explosion, which immediately deprived the town of the 
| use of that water; and, up to this time, it has not been restored, and is not 
| likely to be; so far as I know. Finding the colliery-water could not be 
relied upon, I made an accurate examination of the Dearne higher up: not 
only of the Dearne itself, but of every one of its tributaries within the 
whole extent of its water-shed. ‘The result of that examination was quite 
/ unfavourable to the Dearne and its tributaries. Having been shut, out of 
| the colliery and out of the Dearne, my next step was to investigate the 
| other water-sheds in the more immediate neighbourhood of Barnsley; and 
jthe conclusion upon that subject was very soon arrived at, because only 
one water-shed favourable to the purpose was found, and that was the one 
‘which is now the subject of inquiry before the committee—Ingbirchworth. 
| There was very little choice. In fact, it was a kind of Hobson’s choice, 
| because there was no other. I believe it to be a most excellent scheme. The 
| water is abundant in quantity, pure in quality, and at an elevation which 
will enable it to be distributed all over the district by means of gravitation, 
| without being obliged to resort to anything like pumping. The town of 
Barnsley is remarkably situated. Some parts of it stand on a very great 
| height, and other parts stand at a lower elevation. The best way to under- 
i stand the respective heights would be to ascertain how far they stand 
above the level of the sea. The proposed reservoir is about 800 feet, and 
the head of the water-shed about 1300 feet, above the level of the sea. The 
service-reservoir is 650 feet above it; and I think the highest part of 
' Barnsley is about 550 feet above it. The distance from the first service- 
| Feservoir to Barnsley is about two miles and a half. The water will more 
than ~~ reach the summit to which the town has extended, or is likely to 
extend. 
Mr. Pacer said he was not there to deny that that part of Mr. Hawks- 
ley’s scheme which recognized the principle of yravitation would be the 
| best for the town of Barnsley. It was no ~ of his instructions to dispute 
that fact, so far as Barnsley was concerned. 
| Mr. Gray observed that this remark would very materially shorten his 
examination of Mr. Hawksley; but still, it would be necessary to ask the 
witness some further questions. 
Examination r d: The sch is exceedingly favourable, so far as 
the land is concerned. It is very clean land, indeed. There are no coal- 
| works, no manufactories, nor are there any minerals which at all interfere 
| With the quality of the water; nor are there any likely to be, so far as I 





extent of the gathering-ground is three square miles. The number of 
gallons I would impound in a day would be about 1,800,000 gallons; but 
that has to be divided between the millowners and the town of Barnsley, 
in something like equal proportions. The reservoir will hold upwards of 
310,000,000 gallons. That is a sufficient quantity for all the purposes 
| which will be required. Having got the water into the reservoir, I intend 
to distribute about two-fifths of it to the mills, and three-fifths of it to 
Barnsley. So far as the millowners are concerned, that is rather more 
than the usual quantity. The usual proportion is one-third, and this is 
slightly above that proportion. What they get now by nature, they do not 
utilize. What they will get then, will be more valuable to them; and the 
reason the water delivered to them in this manner will become more 
| valuable to them is, that it will be more steady and constant, so that it will 
|be always valuable. For instance, in all those districts, in dry weather, the 
water subsides one-fourth of a foot per second for every thousand acres; 
while, in the case of floods, it rises about 80 cubic feet in every thousand 
acres. Jn consequence, the undulation is from 1 to 300: and, while the 
300 cannot be made available at all, the 1 is of no value. The consequence 
also is, that those who impound in reservoirs, by rendering the water 
available by means of steadiness and constancy, are enabled to divide the 
proportions equally. Arrangements have been made with all the mill- 
owners on the river. It was thought advisable not to have any opposition 
from such a party; and, therefore, we have arranged to put clauses into 
our bill, stipulating that they shall be supplied in the manner and to the 
extent I haye specified. 

The Cuatrman;: So that, in fact, you will give those millowners as much 
as they require? 

Witness : Not exactly; but what we say is, that they will be benefited 
by the change from dearth and flood to a regular supply of two-fifths of the 
whole of the water. Now, at Liverpool, where the water-works are enor- 

/ mous, we only gave the millowners one-third. In the case of Hazledean, 
|we gave them one-third. In the Bury case, also, one-third was given. 


|| There were many contests in this House upon that subject, and, at last, it 


| was resolved that one-third ought to be adopted asa fair proportion. In 
| this case, we give a slightly greater proportion, and that has satisfied the 
| whole of the millowners. These millowners use the water which comes 
|down from the streams, and passes from mill to mill in succession. The 
tuillowners who have agreed to this arrangement are numerous indeed, as 








may be perceived from the fact that we had to serve 800 notices. There 
are several wheels to a mill, in some instances, but I believe the number of 

entlemen in the association, representing this property, is somewhere about 
forty. Some of them have steam-engines, and some have not. I know that 
the mill at Ingbirchworth is supplied with steam sometimes, when the water 
fails; and that it is, at other times, driven by a cut from the main stream. 
We do not propose to supply a quantity of water to that mill, but we do 
propose to buy it. That mill is within our limits of deviation, and is in- 
tended to be purchased; but that is subject to an agreement which will 
have to be made. There will, however, be a compulsory power introduced 
into our bill to enable us to purchase that mill. My former observation, as 
to water compensation from the reservoir, applies to the whole of the mills, 
with the exception of this one. The water in the reservoir, being at a lower 
level than that mill, cannot be diverted to it by us, and, therefore, we pro- 
pose to purchase it, and notice, I believe, has been served to that effect. 1 

now Stanhope’s Mill, called Penniston Mill. That mill will not be injured 
by our scheme, but, probably, benefited. One wheel is turned by the ie 
birchworth stream, and will be benefited by our scheme. A certain weight 
of water will do the same work as a horse, if rightly distributed. For in- 
stance, 1 cubic foot of water per second, falling 12 feet in height, is a horse 
power. Having from one reservoir spared sufficient for the mills, the quan- 
tity left for the people of Barnsley will he a maximum. tt will be 13 mil- 
lion gallons per pay. Theaverage quantity will be about 1} million. The 
reason of that fluctuation is, that more water is drawn in summer than in 
winter. The quantity of gallons per day is 25 per head. That is a maxi- 
mum quantity fora town where there are several manufactories, and that 
quantity is the result of experience. The same quantity could, and would, 
be supplied from the present works if the water were good, but, where there 
is a good supply, we find, practically, that 25 gallons per head per diem is 
about the quantity we require for sanitary arrangements, for domestic con- 
sumption, watering the streets, flushing the sewers, and for the ordinary 
supply of manufactories in a town—I mean that sort of manufactories inci- 
dent to a populous place. I do not mean bleach and linen-works alone, but 
there are a variety of other manufactories, in all large towns, which require 
water. At 25 gallons per head per diem, we could supply exactly double 
the existing population—namely, 50,000, the present population being 
25,000. Therefore, we took means to give the necessary supply, supposing 
that the population would double itself. The water will be supplied, as I 
said before, on the gravitation principle. We do not carry it in one con- 
tinued stream from the reservoir. There are two breaks introduced, the 
object of the first being to diminish the pressure, and one of the objects 
of the second being also to diminish the pressure. If we did not resort to 
that means, there would be a pressure which would amount to an enormous 
one in theend. We, therefore, introduce these expedients for breaking it. 
We introduce smaller breaks at various points, and, as the water enters 
each, the pressure is subdued, until, finally, we supply the town. Having 
got to Champney Hill, we get the necessary pressure for that supply, but 


even that pressure is broken again when we reach the towa, and when we 


proceed to supply the lower portions of it before supplying the more ele- 
vated parts. According to that scheme, the water would be supplied on the 
constant-service principle. It would be always on by turning a tap. That 
is the object of the service-reservoir. The water runs to that reservoir by 
day and night. For instance, in the middle of the day it goes there, and it 
makes itself up again in the night. Among other advantages, such a sys- 
tem is particularly advantageous in the case of fire. The water we propose 
to supply is peculiarly soft and transparent. The average hardness is only 
2°. It is equal, almost, to any water obtained by water-works. It is very 
little harder than rain-water. The direction in which the pipe goes from 
the reservoir to Barnsley is exceedingly direct. There are no difficulties in 
the way to overcome. I estimate the cost of the works at £41,000, in- 
cluding contingencies. The contingencies I put at 10 per cent. Under the 
provisions of the bill, there is power to raise « sum of £49,900. In addition 
to this, a sum will arise from the sale of the old works, and that will bring 
in, I should say, not less than £5000 for the land and buildings. The sum 
for which the bill provides will be ample for the purpose. We shall have 
about 30 per cent. in excess of the cost of the works, which, no doubt, will 
be very ample. We have power to raise £50,000, and we do not expect to 
need more than £41,000. Our yearly expenses, in the first instance, will be 
about £600; but, altogether, they will be £4000. That will include the 
sinking-fund, as well as the interest of capital. The income from the water 


have been informed. I would depend almost entirely on the rainfall. The | will increase gradually. It will be about £3000 in the early years, and it 


will gradually increase to an amount that can be carried over for the pur- 
pose of paying the expenses, so that the water-rates will eventually be re- 
duced. As the population increases, and as the water is more used, the 
— will gradually diminish; but they never will be extinguished alto- 
gether. 

kag CuatrMAn: I suppose you have clauses limiting the amount of your 
rate 

Mr. Gray: Certainly, we have, sir. 

Examination resumed: For a family of five persons, in the first instance, 
when the rate will be heaviest, it will come to about a halfpenny per head 

r week; but that includes both the direct water charge and the sum to 

e taken from the general district-rate. It includes the whole of the claim, 
both on the owners and occupiers of the houses; and that, I say will gra- 
dually diminish, until it will descend to about a farthing per head. 

The Cuargman: Do you calculate that according to the rateable value 
of the houses? 

Witness: Yes; that is fixed by the Act of Parliament now in operation in 
Barnsley. According to my notions, then, the rates will gradually dimi- 
nish, and not be at all heavy at any time. They will be heavier in the first 
instance, because of the redemption-fund; but that is an obligation imposed 
on all public bodies, which cannot be escaped from. Ultimately, however, 
even that will be done away with; so that the ratepayers eventually will 
get the benefit of it. The redemption-charge is estimated in this case 
variably. It is proposed to begin at 1 per cent. on the capital invested by 
the board in water-works, That, after a certain number of years, will be 
increased to 14 percent.; and, finally,to 2 per cent., which is the maximum. 
That is a much better way of doing it than that ordinarily practised—viz., 
making one uniform rate—because that presses with undue severity in the 
first instance. That is to say,a population of 25,000, when they provide 
works for 50,000, would have to pay off that large capital, in order to pre- 
sent works to a future generation. That would be making the present po- 
pulation pay for their successors; whereas, by raising the redemption- 
charge as [ propose, it equalizes the burthen, and is more equitable, 
particularly as, in the first instance, there must necessarily be very little 
depreciation of stock. For some distance, the main pipe from the reservoir 
goes along the turnpike-road. ‘That is the Doncaster and Saltersbrook 
turnpike-road. There is nothing in the Act which would make an excep- 
tion to any turnpike-roads. No damage can be done to it, nor will there 
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be any danger to passengers by our scheme. Everything is Peg in the 
way of protection to the trustees of the road by the Water-Works Consoli- 
dation Acts. These Acts will be found fully efficient in this case; but, if 
there is anything else which they consider Purthensome, they can come 
upon our new works for redress. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pacer: I know Miss Wood's mill, which is at 
resent 2 water and steam mill. It is our intention to purchase that mill. 
ly intention to purchase it was formed at first about two years ago. But, 

allow me here to explain. I have always foreseen that it might be impos- 
sible to make an arrangement with Miss Wood, except upon the terms of a 
purchase. The mill is situated above the level of the reservoir; and, in 
consequence, we cannot let out water to pass over that wheel. We have 
provision in the bill to let out water at the rate of three cubic feet per 
second. I have spoken of that already; but not any part of that three 
cubie feet per second is intended to apply to Miss Wood’s mill. It is possible 
with our works to give a supply to her well: but that supply cannot be 
given continuously. Consistently with the construction of our works, a 
continuous supply cannot be given toher. I imagine I should be consulted 
in case of any negotiation being opened with Miss Wood; and yet, if any 
negotiation were to take place with regard to her mill, I do not know that 
I should have been applied to in that particular case, because, no doubt, the 
gentlemen down at Barnsley would see that no continuous supply could be 
given her. Still, a better supply than she now gets can be given to her 
mill by us; but, it must be admitted, that that cannot be done continuously 
when the level of the reservoir falls below the level of her mill. It could 
not be done, for instance, in dry weather. In constructing works of this 
description, we do not anticipate that our reservoir will be often very low, 
but exceptions would occur in summer, and in winter, too, because, during 
an intense frost, particularly in hilly districts, the brooks ceased to give 
any water whatever; and, therefore, the reservoirs suffer in winter some- 
times, as wellasin summer. There would be exceptional years, such as 
that of 1814, when the frost lasted thirteen weeks. Our reservoir is a little 
under 70 acres. I do not know how many of those acres are upon Miss 
Wood’s estate, but I can ascertain that from the plan. I heard from one of 
the witnesses yesterday that it was about 40 acres, and I neither confirm 
nor dispute that assertion. I assume that a very large portion of it is on 
her property. The construction of our embankment will approach closely 
to Miss Wood’s house. I repeat that I have all along contemplated the 
purchase of her mill, unless an agreement were made between the parties 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Plone bere read letters which had been written by Mr. Peacock, the 
solicitor for the bill, and in which he declared that there was no intention, 
on the part of the promoters, to purchase Miss Wood’s mill. 

Cross-examination continued: Those letters are not inconsistent with my 
notions respecting the purchase of Miss Wood’s mill. We know that, in 
consequence of not being able to deliver water for a wheel ae 
and the land being in contact with our embankment, we must necessarily 
purchase, unless an agreement be entered into by the parties, by which we 
may be relieved from that purchase. We cannot give Miss Wood a con- 
tinuous supply, but we can give her a far better supply than she now enjoys. 
We can unite the two waters—the water which goes down to Barnsley with 
the water that goes down to Sheffield; but we cannot give water con- 
tinuously to her mill, I do not think our solicitor understood the ay ene 
circumstances of the case at the time he wrote his letters. If he knew 
what was in my mind on that subject, he would probably have written in 
a more explicit manner. I have negotiated with the owners of the mills on 
the Don. There is one of the largest millowners in England residing 
there, and we made satisfactory arrangements with him. We do not intend 
to purchase the minerals. I am aware of the provisions of the general Act. 
The extent of Miss Wood’s estate is about forty acres, I believe. 

Mr. Pacer here read the provision of the Water-Works Clauses Act re- 
garding the purchase of minerals. 

Witness: If there is any extraordinary expense incurred in working, the 
promoters are liable to make compensation; but, if the owners of the 
minerals do not work their mines properly, and thereby injure the works of 
the promoters, then the promoters are not liable; but that is only in case 
of improper working. I have not made any borings of this land, but my 
opinion is, that there are not any minerals of value upon it. I do not 
know what, under an arbitration, we should be asked to give for the 
minerals. There is no occasion for us to purchase them. They are not 
purchased by the promoters of water-works. I believe there is not one 
single instance of a large water-work undertaking purchasing minerals. If 
the committee wish, I will give instances to prove my assertion. 

The Crarrman: I do not know that it is of very great importance to 
know that. 

Mr. Gray: Perhaps Mr. Paget will call witnesses to show that that has 
been done. 


Mr. Pacer: I have not as yet intimated that it is my intention to call 
any witnesses. 


The Cuarran: It seems to me that there is very little difference be- 
tween you as to the purchase of this property. The only question between 
you — to be as to whether the minerals are to be purchased or not. Is 
it not so 


Mr. Pacer: Not exactly so. I confess I have been taken greatly by 
surprise. We have been told, up to the last moment, that there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the promoters to purchase our property, and we have 
been dealing with the solicitor to the bill, upon the express understanding 
that it was not intended to purchase our mill. We have no desire to sell 
our property. We would much rather retain it in its integrity. Treat us 
as we would be treated in equity. Give us the first claim upon the water 
we now enjoy, and which is confirmed to us by an Act of Parliament. I 
repeat, that we would far rather retain possession of our mill; but, if we are 
to have our mill taken from us in such a manner as to destroy its utility, 
then, I suppose, we must be compelled to avail ourselves of the suggestion 
of purchase which has just been made by Mr. Hawksley. And yet, not 
knowing the wishes of my client upon that point, I cannot take upon my- 
self to answer for her on the spur of the moment. 

The Cuarrman: Do I understand you to say that the first intimation 

you have had of the intention of the promoters not to purchase the mill, 
was now given you by Mr. Hawksley? 
_ Mr. Pacer: Certainly it was, sir. I pledge myself that this was the first 
intimation of it I received, either publicly, privately, or confidentially. I 
pledge that upon my professional character. I certainly had no intimation 
of it from any one until Mr. Hawksley spoke of it. 

The Soticrror for Miss Wood: And it was the first intimation of it I 
have had. 

_ Mr. Pacer: You will recollect, sir, that I am_ here representing a private 
individual who has been put to very considerable expense. 
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The CHARMAN: Of course, and we do not for a moment deny that it is 
open for you to place your case fully before us. ; 

Mr. Pacet: My case is not yet before the committee. Ihave not at- 
tempted by my cross-examination to show any factious desire to thwart the 
promoters. 

The CuAtrMAN: Oh, not the least. We do fiot say you have. 

Mr. Pacet: I confess I now feel somewhat embatrassed, because Miss 
Wood may be peculiarly unwilling to part with the property, and I do not 
know how that is. I was instructed to meet the bill on its provisions. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pickerinc: The road from the reservoir to 
Barnsley is about three miles in length. We take powers by this bill to 
lay pipes under that road. We do not take powers to lay them under any 
part of the road we like. We intend to lay our main-pipes subject to the 
provisions of the Water-Works Clauses Act. We — to lay them on 
the soft side of the road. By the soft side, I mean that side upon which 
the traffic does not pass. The clauses of the Water-Works Clauses Act 
which apply to a case of this kind, commence at section 28, and extend to 
section 37. The present width of the road is about 45 feet. Going towards 
Barnsley, I think the footpath is on the north side. I do not know on 
which side of the road we shall lay the main-pipes; but we shall have to 
lay them subject to the inspection of superintendents, and, in case of differ- 
ence, to an appeal to the justices. I believe the ere have the 
power to direct on which side of the road we should lay them; and, if we 
disagree with their decision, we should give notice of appeal, and go before 
the justices. Section 31 is the section to which I now more particularly 
allude. I am certain the justices have the right to settle in cases of differ- 
ence. It is quite true that different justices decide differently on this sub- 
ject in various parts of the kingdom; some preferring one side of a road, 
and others the opposite. I agree that the main-pipe in this case should go 
under the footpath, and we should have no objection to lay it there, pro- 
vided we were not deviating from the terms of the general Act. So far as 
I can judge in this room, I have no objection, in the absence of a physical 
difficulty, for the pipe to be laid along the north side of that road; and I do 
not believe that there is a physical difficulty. In three cases out of four, it 
is better to lay the pipes opposite to the footpath, because then you do not 
interfere either with the persons driving or walking along the road. There 
is nothing to stop me in the Act of Parliament from carrying on my works 
on any part of the whole line of road. The pipes would be laid four feet 
under the surface. The intended size of the main is 12 inches internal dia- 
meter, and about 14 inchies outside. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gray: There is a footpath on one side of the turn- 
pike-road, and a greensward on the other; and, I think, it would be better 
generally to lay the pipes under the greensward. I know nothing myself 
about the negotiations which appear to have been fine, on relative to the 
lngtivelrwesth si. They have taken place at Barnsley, and I have had 
nothing to do with them. Notice was given of the deviation with regard td 
that mill. All that is within our limits of deviation are liable to compulsory 
purchase. Those persons may be subjected to compulsory sale; and that 
would be no surprise to any one. As to Mr. Pocock’s letters, I never heard 
of them before to-day. 

Mr. Gray: All that these letters convey is this—that it is not proposed 
by the bill to purchase. 

Re-examination continued: In the bill, we are not compelled to purchase, 
nor is Miss Wood compelled to sell. The proposition made to us on the 
part of Miss Wood is, that her mill shall have 4 cubic feet of water per 
second flowing constantly day and night. That comprises not only all the 
water that she gets now, but all that she does not get. In point of fact, 
that demand is far more than we could give, if none of the water we 
produce were to go to Barnsley. Such a demand would comprise the whole 
volume of the water flowing off the water-shed. We are taking powers to 
convert 2000 acres of water-shed to our use. Part of that is out of another 
flow; and, taking that into account, I am quite sure that, in a dry year, the 
whole produce of the water-shed would not yield more than what Miss 
Wood desires now to get. The wheel is 42 feet high. I have had my rain- 
gauges upon the district, and, therefore, I speak from a perfect knowledge 
of the facts. The 3 cubic feet per second, I am willing to allow the mills 
during the day only. Therefore, I think Miss Wood’s proposition to us was 
both impossible and unreasonable. The total acreage of the water-shed is 
1950 acres. 

Mr. Gray said, he was happy to inform the committee that this was the 
case on the part of the = Tt had been intended to call Mr. Simp- 
son to corroborate Mr. Hawksley; but, as that gentleman had to leave for 
Scotland, his evidence would necessarily have to be dispensed with. 

The CuatrMan said, there was no difference of opinion on the part of the 
committee that the preamble had been proved. 

Mr. Gray promised that, if his learned friend, Mr. Paget, would that 
night furnish counsel on the part of the — with the clauses he 
wished to have inserted on the part of Miss Wood, they would be considered 
in the most fair and liberal spirit. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 6. 

Mr. Durnrorp (the parliamentary agent) read the several clauses, with 
the amendments which were proposed to be introduced, which were con- 
sidered, and most of them agreed to. 

Mr. VENABLEs sought to have his clients placed in the position in whieh | 
they had stood heretofore—that of being enabled to clean out their reservoir | 
at such times as they might consider necessary and convenient; and he 
proposed a clause to that effect. | 

Mr. Robert Morgan, the engineer of the united boards, was called to 
prove his case; and, after his examination, the room was cleared. 

On the readmission of the public, | 

The CuarrMAn said that the committee had decided on allowing the 
clause, with a slight alteration. | 

Mr. PickERING proposed a clause to protect the rights of the Doncaster 
and Salterbrook turnpike-road. 

The committee refused to assent to its insertion, believing that the 
trustees of the road in question were fully protected by the general clauses. 

Mr. PaGEt proposed a clause to mect the case of Miss Wood's property, 
to the effect that she should be compensated for the obstruction of the 
water from her mill; that she should have the power of compelling the | 
promoters to purchase the mill; and to give compensation for the minerals , 
under the bed of the reservoir. 

Fripay, Marcu 7. 
Mr. George Crowther, examined by Mr. Pacer. 

I am a civil engineer, and am engineer to the Huddersfield Water-Works. 
I have had considerable experience in the construction and management 
of water-works in that district, and am also a practical miner, having some 
collieries in the neighbourhood. The plan produced, represents the pro- 
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posed reservoir, 2s laid down on the parliamentary section of this bill. 
Eighteen years ago, | surveyed Miss Wood's estate, which is about 54 
acres in extent. About 40 acres are proposed to be taken for the purposes 
of this bill. he reservoir, if constructed as laid out, will block up several 
of the windows of the house there, and would render it unhealthy and 
altogether undesirable as a residence. The top of the embankment will be 
about 50 feet high, directly opposite the house. The mill is a flour mill, 
supplied from two reservoirs in the neighbourhood. There are no other 
means of supplying the mill with water, and, if this bill receives the sanc- 
tion of Parliament, the whole of the supply now available will be abstracted. 
At the southern end of the house there is a stack-yard, and between the 
house and the mill there is a straw-yard belonging to the farm. The 
diameter of the wheel of the mill is 42 feet, and quite sufficient at present 
to work the mill. I donot know whether the mill is worked entirely by 
water-power, but I believe it is. There are two beds of coals—the Halifax 
hard and soft bed coals—underlying the proposed reservoir. I have not 
examined the geological formation of the locality, but, I know that flag- 
stone and coal-shale have been got from the reservoir. The seams of coal 
are not of very great depth, and diminish as they go northward. The 
hard bed will be about a yard in thickness. There is iron-stone, also, in 
the neighbourhood, and it may, with fairness, be assumed that it isa mineral 
district. If the present bill receives the sanction of the Legislature, it will 
become impossible for Miss Wood to work her mines. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Knowies: The house is a storied one. There is 
a steam-chimney at the mill, which indicates the existence of steam-power, 
if they think fit to use it. 1 have seen a steam-engine there, but have not 
seen it at work. I heard Mr. Hawksley’s evidence, the other day, and agree 
with him that there is a means of obtaining even a larger water supply than 
Miss Wood has at present, by perforating the embankment at the height of 
the gort; but the supply would not be continuous. It would not give 3 
cubic feet per second, which, I think, is necessary. It would cease alto- 
gether the moment the water in the reservoir was reduced below the level 
of the perforation. At present, she takes the whole volume of the water, 
which she would not get if this bill passes. Miss Wood is at this moment 
using about 5 cubic feet of water per minute. I carnot give you the capa~ 
city of the existing reservoir, but there is quite sufficient in the reservoir to 
work the machinery, aided by the constant flow from the various feeders. 
Mr. Holmes is the tenant of the mill. I believe he pays £80 or £90 for the 
mill and a small portion of the land. There are two unoccupied rooms in 
the mill, which, in former years, have contained machinery for the manu- 
facture of woollen articles. That machinery was turned by water-power, 
as well as the machinery of the flour-mill. I have been in mines in the 
neighbourhood of Miss Wood's property, where the hard bed-seams are a 
yard in thickness, and the soft bed-seams from 24 to 25 inches. Flag-stone 
lies above the shale at Ingbirchworth. There is flag-stone in the upper end 
of the reservoir, and the bed is shale. 

Mr. Knowtes: What do you consider the value of the coal which, you 
say, exists there ? 

Mr. Pacur objected to the question, on the ground that it was not the 
regular practice of parliamentary committees to enter into any question 
which might hereafter become a matter for compensation. 

Mr. Know es contended that it was absurd for his learned friend to call 
upon the committee to insert a clause, empowering his client to claim com- 
pensation for a valuable article of which she was deprived, and then to say 
that no evidence should be given as to the value of the article she lost. 

The Cuatrman said, the committee did not consider themselves capable 
of entering into the question of value at all. 


Mr. Know es would bow to the decision of the committee, but he could 
not help saying that it placed the promoters of the bill ina very difficult 
position. They were called upon to insert a clause, giving powers to refer 
an important question to arbitration, and were precluded from showing the 
committee that there was no substantial loss whatever. 

Re-examined: At present, the mill is frequently worked during the night 
as well as the day. ‘The supply from the proposed reservoir would cease 
during the night, and Mr. Holmes, the tenant of the mill, would be deprived 
of the source from which his greatest profit is now derived. As a general 
rule, the steam-engine upon the premises is not used, but it is occasionally 
resorted to in very dry weather. 


Mr. Hawksley recalled, and examined by Mr. Gray. 


He denied that there was any concealment or want of good faith what- 
ever. They always intended to treat with Miss Wood by purchasing the 
property altogether, or permitting her to retain the mill. They could 
either give water to Miss Wood, under the limitations in their Act, or let all 
the water escape into the dyke to go down to the Don. That might be 
done by arrangement afterwards. Witness had seen the tenant some two 
or three months ago, and was accompanied by Mr. Simpson, who 
was arranging the amount of compensation with the local board, on 
the part of the millowners of the Don, and on that occasion the 
tenant expressed a wish to continue his tenancy. No negotiation 
could, of course, be entered into with the tenant, but he intimated 
that arrangements might be made with the owner, which might possibly 
meet his wishes. Generally speaking, Miss Wood’s mill could get a far 
more constant supply than it had at present; but, of course, they could not 
supply the water to this mill when the reservoir was below a certain level; 
and they could not supply it on Sundays, or at the time the reservoir was 
being cleared out. The height of the mill-wheel was about 40 feet, and the 
depth of the reservoir 60 feet, so that they apprehended that they would be 
able to give water to Miss Wood's mill so long as they had more than 2 
feet of water in the reservoir, At present, it could be supplied, of course, at 
all times when there was water from the ponds impounded for that pur- 
pose. The only thing which would reduce the reservoir to the low level of 
20 feet would be a long continued drought, and of course the same circum- 
stance would prevent the mill being supplied at present, so that all the in- 
jury which was done to the mill was amply provided for under the pro- 
visions of the General Water-Works Act. He had frequently had occasion 
to study those clauses of the public Act. ‘They came before him before his 
works were constructed, and alter they had been constructed—while they 
were doing so, and after they had done so. It was part of his daily busi- 
ness to work the Act. ‘The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act applied to 
land, and everything on the land; and it was his opinion that everything 
that related to this property in regard to the matter of compensation was 
amply provided for cither in the General Water-Works Act, or the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act. The same might be said with respect to mines, 
supposing there happened to be coal under the ground; and the 25th sec- 
tien provided that, when any question arose respecting the working of the 

dues, and any desire was expressed by the owners to work them, and they 








could not be worked by reason of these works, then such questions might 
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be settled by reference to the provisions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act. If they did not take more of Miss Wood's property than they actually 
required for their works, there would be ample room left for sinking shafts 
and working the coal underneath the water-works. He could not imagine 
that this coal ever would be worked whilst the immense Barnsley seams of 
coal remained unexhausted, which might not happen for more than 100 
years. The beds of coal on this estate were very deep, and there was little 
doubt that they could be worked without the slightest injury to the water- 
works. z 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pacer: I am not a mining engineer, but in early 
youth I have put steam-engines in coal-mines. In the case of a trade 
which required only to be supplied three or four months in the year with 
water, constantly, to the rates of four and six cubic feet, we could not give 
that supply. I do not, however, agree in the hypothesis you have put, be- 
cause you cannot assume that the rains would fall just exactly in such a 
manner as to suit Miss Wood's trade. We could give four cubic feet per 
second every working day. We could give three cubic feet, which the mill- 
owners on the Don have agreed to accept, plus one cubic foot. We could 
not, of course, supply that quantity when the water was below the level I 
spoke of; and that was the reason why we propose to purchase the whole 
of the Ingbirchworth mill estate. 

By the Commrrrer: The undertakers of the Barnsley water-works are 
now prepared to purchase that mill; but the promoters of the bill will con- 
sent to insert a clause not to do so, if required. We shall be obliged to take 
the house on the estate; but, if Miss Wood wishes to retain the mill, we 
have no objection to secure it to her by agreement. ; 

By Mr. OWLES: The mill in question has not a continuous supply of 
water now. 

Mr. Know es then addressed the committee on behalf of the promoters, 
observing that, in a line of eight miles, this was the only piece of private 
property interfered with; so that considerable deference must have been 
shown to the landowners. What was there in Miss Wood's case different 
from any other? Let the committee reflect upon the manner in which 
lines of railway cut up the grounds of noblemen and gentlemen, who, how- 
ever reluctant they might be, submitted to the law which regulated the 
public convenience, without which deference no great public or social 
improvement whatever could be effected. In this case, the town of 
Barnsley was actually clamouring for water, and Miss Wood was the 
only person who stood between them and the attainment of their wishes. 
As he contended, the general law would give Miss Wood ample compen- 
sation; but the real object of this opposition was to get a double com- 
pensation—first of all, a compensation for the water, and, secondly, a 
compensation for the land taken. Surely, where the promoters were pre- 
pared to take the whole estate, if Miss Wood chose, there ought to be no 
separation of the value of the land and water. It was true that the pro- 
moters were obliged to compensate landowners for the impounding of their 
streams, and it was enacted that the land on which the works were erected 
should be taken at a valuation; but it was never intended by the Legisla- 
ture that when land and streams were bought absolutely, a further com- 
pensation should be given for water power itself. Ie concluded by stating 
that the local board were ready to give Miss Wood fair, full, and ample | 
compensation; but he objected, im toto, to the insertion of the clauses 
which his learned friend had proposed. 

Mr. PaGet, in reply, commented upon the injustice of the local board 
having brought Miss Wood up to London to contest this bill, at great ex- 
pense, without giving her the slightest notice that they intended to pur-. 
chase, especially when it was considered that four-fifths of her land was 
required by the board. The only reply Miss Wood had received to her 
application, up to the 14th of February last, was, that the promoters did 
not intend to take her mill, but only the whole of the water, and such 
parts of the houses and buildings as might be required; and where Mr. 
Hawksley had plainly shown that the promoters would not be able to 
give « sufficient supply for the eflicient working of the mill, he certainly 
did advise the insertion of the clauses saving her rights, which had been 
submitted to the committee. Seeing that Parliament had already given to 
Miss Wood the right of the Broadstowe stream, it was too much for his 
learned friend to say that it was not reasonable on her part to demand the 
same recognition of her right in the present instance. He thought that 
they had a perfect right, inasmuch as Mr, Hawksley had told them that 
they would be obliged to take the house but not the mill, and he had said 
that they were willing to give an undertaking to take the mill—to ask the 
committee to give an option to Miss Wood to say within three months 
whether the local board should purchase her mill or not. It was adinitted 
that the promoters would be compelled to purchase the whole estate if 
Miss Wood now chose—and, indeed, Mr. Hawksley had said that they were 

repared to do so. 1t was also admitted, that the mill would not be required. 
What harm, then, could possibly be done to the local board by giving Miss 
Wood her option? fle denied entirely that there was any intention what- 
ever on Miss Wood’s part to ask for double compensation. All that she 
required was power to retain possession of the mill if she chose, and then, 
if she did not, to be compensated*for the water. With respect to the ques- 
tion of the mines, it was alleged that they were of no value. ‘That, how- 
ever, remained to be proved. He pointed out that the clause in the Water- 
Works Act was for the protection of the landholder; but, now his friend 
proposed to take the land under such circumstances as would render it 
impossible ever to work the mines, without giving a farthing of compensa- 
tion to Miss Wood for the value of her minerals. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he trusted the committee would consider that Miss 
Wood was fairly entitled to the insertion of the clauses which he proposed 
to add to the bill. 

The committee-room was then cleared for about five minutes; and, on 
the public being re-admitted, ‘ 

The CitAirman stated that the committee were of opinion that Miss 
Wood ought to have an option for one month, instead of three; and, to that 
extent, they would pass the clause. They were of opinion that, as respected 
the minerals, Miss Wood was suiticiently protected by the provisions of the 
general Act. 

The clause was then agreed to in the following form:—“ The Local Board 
of Health, at the option of the owners for the time being of the Ingbirchworth 
mill, expressed in writing within one month after the passing: of this Act, 
shall absolutely purchase the entire interest of such owner in such mill, 
dwelling-house, out-buildings, and appurtenances, at and for such price as 
shall be agreed upon and estimated by arbitration, in the manner provided 
by the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act.” 

The remainder of the clauses were then agreed to. 
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BRADFORD CORPORATION WATER-WORKS BILL. 
Monpay, Marcu 10. 


Mr. Horr Scort, Mr. PickErtnG, and Mr. Cierk, appeared for the pro- 
moters; Serjeant WrancuAM, Mr. Catvert, and Mr. VENABLEs, opposed 
on behalf of the Leeds Corporation; and Mr. Ricuarps on behalf of the 
Shipley Board of Health. 
r. Hope Scorr said the bill he had to offer for the consideration of the 
committee was entitled, “ A Bill for the better supplying of the Borough of 
Bradford, and places near thereto, with Water, and for authorizing the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of Bradford, in order 
thereto, to raise further moneys, and for other purposes.” The bill. as its 
title imported, was promoted by the town council of the borough of Brad- 
| ford, who were,under the Local Improvement Act of 1860, also the local 
board of health—the two districts being co-extensive. The borough was 
created by charter, and comprised four townships, and an area of 6500 
acres; and contained, at the time of the last census, a population of 
106,218 souls. The town of Bradford was situated on a hill, and in three 
valleys, and part of it was densely crowded. That a sort of imperious 
demand had been made upon the corporation of Bradford to supply the 
public with water, would appear obvious enough when he told the com- 
mittee the rate at which that population had increased within the last 
sixty years—a rate which was said to be, and which was, quite unexampled. 
Bradford, then—that was, that Bradford made up of the four townships— 
contained, in 1801, 13,264 souls, and in 1860, it contained 106,218; and what 
was material to some extent as bearing upon a question which would come 
before the committee afterwards was this, that all the different townships 
which together now constituted the borough of Bradford, had risen in that 
time in equal proportions. Bradford Proper had risen to 48,000, Bowling 
to 14,500, Houghton to 3000, and Manningham to 12,890. He mentioned 
these particularly, because, as they all knew, wherever there was a great 
seat of manufacture—and Bradford was the great seat of worsted manu- 
facture—villages very speedily sprang up, and became towns. In Birming- 
ham, for instance, the surrounding villages had now become, as it were, 
oy of Birmingham itself; and, in many parts of Lancashire, also, villages 
ad sprung up from a single manufacture, and thus the floating particles, 
as it were, met, and became one; and he should be glad if the committee 
would recollect that circumstance when they came to deal with other por- 
tions of this bill afterwards. He believed there were about 150 large works 
of different kinds, besides the Bowling Iron-Works a little to the south of 
Bradford, and which were well known to be the largest in the kingdom. 
Now, from the population tables to which he had referred, it appeared that 
in 1841, there were 66,818 souls in the borough, and that in twenty years 
from that time, as he had already said, there were 106,218; and this not- 
withstanding the bad supply of the town with water—a supply which was 
in part furnished by means of casks, and the formation of Artesian wells. 
That state of things led to the formation of a company in 1850, who 
obtained power to supply the town. The Act they then obtained was 
amended bya subsequent Act; and, with these two Acts combined, the com- 
any were authorized to supply Bradford from a place in the Hughenden 
Jalley, about seven miles from Bradford. The company were authorized to 
lay down pipes, and to convey the water to storeage-reservoirs. One of 
these storeage-reservoirs was at a place called Chillow, and there was a 
service-reservoir in the immediate neighbourhood of Bradford at a place 
called Brierley Hili. A compensation-reservoir provided for the millowners, 
and the usual way of dealing with all the different interests affected by the 
scheme, was practised under the provisions of the bill. The water from 
that source had amounted to little more than half-a-million gallons per 
day; and the matter at last became so pressing, that the public authorities 
of Bradford thought it advisable to take up the subject, and they proposed 
to go to Parliament for the purpose of purchasing the works of the existing 
company, and of constructing new and improved methods of supply. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1852, the corporation made preparations for introducing a bill 
into Parliament, to enable them to construct large works, and to purchase 
the old works of the company. ‘The company also prepared to take the 
field at that time, and they brought forward another scheme to give a better 
supply of water to the town. That scheme was, to some extent, in com- 
petition with the one then promoted by the corporation. The adviser of 
the corporation was Mr. Bateman; the adviser of the company was Mr. 
Leather. Both bills failed. In 1853-4, both parties arranged to renew the 
struggle, and then a new arrangement was made, whereby the company 
were enabled to sell, and the corporation were empowered to construct new 
works, and to purchase the old works of the company. A scheme was then 
adopted by both parties for the egmstruction of large reservoirs in the 
valleys of the Aire and the Wharfe, partly for storeage and partly for com- 
pensation purposes to the millowners, and also for the construction of a 
conduit, 20 miles in length, for the conveyance of the water, through the 
intervening districts, on to Bradford. The compensation-area was 7398 
acres in extent, and there was an appropriated area which represented the 
source from which the corporation were to take their water. That tapped 
another appropriated area of 1368 acres. The water then proceeded to- 
wards Bradford, passing, in its way, a second area appropriated to the use 
of the millowners. He need hardly say that this construction of compensa- 
tion-reservoirs was the most beneficial form in which those most interested 
in having water for their manufacturing purposes could be supplied, but on 
one condition only—that the compensation given should be reasonably 
sufficient; because, the compensation-reservoirs were filled with good water, 
which the corporation could impound, and discharge in times of drought, in 
a way to equalize, if not increase, the aggregate flow for all the useful pur- 
poses of those who dwelt on the banks of the river, lower down the 
stream. He hardly knew of a case in which such a mode of compensation 
had failed in producing its desired results. Now, the Act, besides extend- 
ing the area upon which to obtain a proper supply, extended the limits 
within which the supply to the millowners might also be made; and, in 
addition to the borough, there were added Addiscombe and a variety of 
other places, all marked upon the Ordnance map. The corporation Act of 
1854, and the company’s Act of 1854, passed on the same day. ‘The sale of 
the company’s works to the corporation was not, however, eflected at that 
time, because of some objection having been made to the raising of money 
on the security of the rates. Accordingly, another Act was obtained, in the 
year 1855, to amend the rating, and, in that Act, there was inserted a clause, 
at the instance of an individual, for introducing into the Bradford water 
scheme this proviso—namely, an exemption from rating to the extent of 
three-fourths in favour of railways and canals, and so forth. The next 
application to Parliament was in 1858, for powers to raise more money; 
and, in that Act, there was inserted this clause:—‘ The corpora- 
tion were authorized to contract or agree with any public board or 
rson within the limits of the reciting Act, for a supply of water in 
ulk at such rate or price as might be mutually agreed upon; provided 








that the quantity of water so to be supplied in bulk beyond the borough 
and within the limits of the reciting Act should not exceed in the whole, 
on a monthly average, two million gallons a day; nor should any water so | 
supplied beyond the borough be charged for at a less price than five pence | 
a thousand gallons in respect of water to be used for mills or trade pur- | 
poses, or at a less price than twelve pence a thousand gallons, in respect of | 
water to be used for domestic purposes.” This clause was inserted at the 

request of the corporation of Leeds, who claimed to be interested in the | 
waters of the Wharfe. The latter corporation were wholly unrestrained in | 
respect to the quantity of water they might take from the area of the Aire 

and the Wharte. Their right to that water had been purchased, and the 

right of those interested in it, and whose property lay lower down the | 
stream, had been also purchased by means of an arrangement for giving 

them compensation. Of course, as regarded any interest in the Wharfe, to 

which the corporation of Leeds might lay claim, the position of that cor- | 
poration, they being situated about twenty-five miles below the gathering- | 
ground, was like that of any other millowner upon the stream. Whatever | 
rights, therefore, mi:iit have existed upon the part of others, there was no 
doubt that a right iad been given to the corporation of Bradford to take 
water without stint or limit, the compensation they were to render in 
return to the millowners being of an ample and satisfactory nature. The 
consequence of the introduction of the clause was, that the corporation of 
Bradford, not being «ble to sell in bulk at the price mentioned, had been 
unable to sell in bulk at all, so that, in point of fact, they were virtually 
prohibited, and prevented from utilizing the water which they had a per- 
fect and undoubted right to take away from the Wharfe. The corporation 
of Bradford soon found out the operation of this clause, and they also found 
out another point, which was a curious one, inasmuch as it was almost 
contradictory of this restriction. It was this—that, although they were 
prohibited from selling in bulk to people Ho ages the borough districts, the 
whole of the inhabitants beyond the borough, near whose land or places of 
abode the water-works passed, were entitled to demand a — 4 in detail, 
not in bulk, at rates which practically .-Y- 33d. per 1000 gallons, 
instead of at the prohibitory shilling; so that the adoption of the plan, 
which was considered most agreeable to the public, was stopped by the 
prohibitory minimum; the persons living outside the borough, were, never- 
theless, entitled to claim water at the 34d. per 1000 gallons. In other 
words, they could take from the corporation of Bradford as much water for 
domestic purposes, as they chose to demand at the 34d.; as regarded the 
supply in bulk, they were prohibited from getting any by the minimum 
mentioned in the clause in question. Therefore, the corporation of Bradford 
appointed a committee, in 1851, to consider the question and make a report. 
At that time, they found it necessary to raise more money, and to seek for 
additional powers to be inserted in the bill, and they referred the whole 
case to this committee, who reported that there was an absolute necessity 
for seeking, in the session of 1862, for further capital, which they suggested 
should be £200,000; and they gave it as their opinion, that the clause in 
the former Act relative to the supply of water in bulk should be altered. 
‘They also suggested an alternative, in case the parliamentary committee 
should refuse to repeal that clause. The question had two aspects—one as 
regarded the consumers within the district, and the other as regarded the | 
consumers beyond it; and here it should be mentioned that the corporation 
had three sources of revenue. They had a right to charge the water-rents; 
they had a right to levy « public water-rate; and they had a right to levy 
& separate water-rate, which was, in fact,a rate in aid. In other words, 
the corporation guaranteed these rates to persons who lent them money, 
It was plain that there ought to be a distinction drawn between the parties 
who were bearing the whole burthen of these rates, and who were resident 
within the borough districts, and the parties who were not bearing this 
burthen, and who lived beyond the borough districts. ‘There were two 
ways of dealing with this subject. One of these consisted of the way in 
which the present bill proposed to do so—namely, that of selling in bulk. 
The other was this: if the corporation were not allowed to stand in their | 
rightful position—that of being permitted to supply their own water— 
which a voluntary sale in bulk would place them in, then, he alleged 
that some plan ought to be devised for equalizing the burthen on those 
living within and without the borough districts. The committee con- 
tended that the corporation of Bradford should be left to deal with the 
parties beyond the boundaries of the borough by agreement for the sale of 
water in bulk; but if that were not allowed, then the burthen within and 
without those boundaries ought to be equalized. So far as he knew, there 
was not a single question against the present bill raised by the out-town- 
ships, while there was a petition from one of these townships in its favour. 
In point of fact, there was no objection to the mode in which the corpora- 
tion of Bradford proposed to deal with the whole question; and, therefore, 
the provisions in the bill were such as the committee would probably adopt. 
The opposition of the borough of Leeds was somewhat peculiar. The cor- 
poration of Bradford did not allege that they were coming to Parliament 
for powers to take more water than they had power to take under their 
existing Act, They merely sought to extend the consumption of the water, 
which water they were now fully empowered to take. That water now 
flowed without stint or limit to them; and the question was, whether they, 
having that power, should be allowed to turn the water to the advantage of 
the public and themselves, or whether they should turn it into the Bradford 
Beck, and use it in the first instance for the scouring of their sewers? They 
are not seeking for powers to take anybody else’s water. There was one 
statement in the petition from Leeds which was hardly correct, because 
the right of the Leeds people to take water from the Wharfe was merely 
temporary. There had been great differences of opinion as to the proper 
source of supply for Leeds. It was said that those places which supplied 
the borough of Bradford were not fit places for the supply of Leeds; and, 
when the Leeds Water Company obtained powers to supply water to the 
town of Leeds, they at the same time were granted a temporary right from 
Lord Harwood to pump water from the Wharfe. At the period, then, when 
the Bradford corporation got their powers from Parliament, in 1854, the 
right of the Leeds corporation to pump water from the Wharfe was merely 
granted for temporary ose alone, and was afterwards withdrawn. 
Besides, it was worthy of mention that the parliamentary opposition of the 
corporation of Leeds to the corporation of Bradford dated from 1856, and 
not from the Act of 1854. But the question was, were the Bradford people 
now proposing to take from the Wharfe any more water than they were 
entitled to take already? The answer was, certainly not. In return for 
the abstraction of water from the Wharfe, there was to be compensation 
provided from another area. This was the position between the corporation 

of Bradford and the corporation of Leeds. The latter body went on to say 
that, if Bradford supplied water in bulk, Leeds might be deprived of water ; 
and the abstraction of it might materially deteriorate its quality. This, 
however, was a mistake; because the system of compensation to be pro- 

vided would be adapted to the wants of all parties, both as regarded quality 
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and quantity. The regulated supply would be furnished at the time when 
it was most needed, and would confer a positive advantage. Then, the 
corporation of Leeds went on to allege that the bill did not profess to 
give a better supply to Bradford, but that it was intended to enable the 
corporation of bradford to supply a district which was beyond the limits of 
their borough. But, was there any well-founded objection here? It was 
true the Bradford corporation were now seeking for powers to enable them 
to sell water in bulk to the out-townships, believing that one Yorkshire- 
man was as likely to be as dirty and as thirsty as another, and that Parlia- 
| ment would not withhold water from the dirty and thirsty man, whether 
| he resided within or without certain limits. As the whole supply of water 
| had been given to Bradford, and, as that question had been settled at the 
| fountain-head of Parliament years ago, why should the rights of Bradford 
| be now interfered with by Leeds, or why his clients be hampered as to the 
|minimum price they were to charge for their water, or as to the mode of 
its distribution? Suppose the area of Bradford, containing 6200 acres, and 
24,282 houses, were to go onincreasing until it contained 50,000 houses, Leeds 
would have nothing to say then, for Leeds had not the slightest title to say 
that Bradford should not have as much water as it pleased. But, if an 
artisan lived just beyond the bose gee A borough of Bradford, then 
Leeds stepped in, and contended that that artisan should not have water, 
| because it might so happen that he just lived about six inches outside the 
boundary. This, then, was a little trial of strength on the part of Leeds to 
see whether it could not take from Bradford what Bradford required for the 
| supply of its population. This bill had been introduced with the view of 
securing to the out-districts that supply of water which they very much 
needed, and of preventing the inhabitants of the borough of Bradford from 
being any longer overburdened with taxation. What he was now proposing 
was in accordance with the practice adopted elsewhere. At Halifax, for 
instance, the law at this moment was exactly similar to the provisions con- 
tained in the present bill. The corporation of Halifax had the control of 
the water of that place, and, as a matter of fact, the concern was a good 
commercial one. That was to say, the inhabitants had not hitherto paid 
more than £1000 in the shape of a separate rate, whereas, in the case of 
Bradford, the inhabitants had paid in 1861 no less than £56,000 in a sepa- 
rate rate, in addition to the other water-rate. These, then, were the 
material circumstances of the case the committee would have to determine. 
There was nothing else that might be called a question of principle con- 
nected with the provisions of the bill; and it was about as ungenerous a 
proceeding as he could well imagine, for Leeds to come forward and oppose 
the measure. When he said ungenerous on the part of Leeds, he meant 
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ungenerous on the part of the body corporate of that town, for it unfortu- 
nately happened that people were comparatively free from scruple when 
they acted, not in their individual capacities, but in connexion with bodies 
corporate. Unless the committee were going to take away the egw 
which the corporation of Bradford already possessed, and to prefer the 
Yorkshireman in Leeds to the Yorkshireman living outside the borough of 
Bradford, unless they were prepared to go to the extent of saying, that 
although Bradford had a right to water, and all other places outside it had 
no such right, then, and then only, would the clause which had been in- 
serted by Leeds, and which had crippled the interests of Bradford, be 
further continued. 
Isaac Wright, Esq., examined by Mr. CLERK. 

Iam the mayor of Bradford, and was chairman of the water-works com- 
mittee for four years previously. I am aware of the circumstances under 
which the corporation became possessed of the water-works of the town. 
[Witness deposed at length to the facts stated in the opening speech.] In 
many of the districts beyond the borough of Bradford which we have a 
right to supply, there are established already local boards, and it is more 
convenient for us to supply them with water in bulk, and that they should 
distribute it as they please to their customers. We are decidedly of opinion 
that, as we have a right to go for other townships, we ought to prefer to 
sell the water in bulk, and let the public boards distribute it, and make 
their own arrangements with their customers. We cannot break up the 
roads without applying to those public boards. It would be much more 
advantageous to them if our arrangement were carried out, and if they 
were left to carry out the details. If we were going to break up the roads, 
we should have to give notice to the surveyor of the local boards, and keep 
the roads-in repair for twelve months. There might be many difficulties 
that would arise. But the clause, which prevents us from selling under a 
shilling, prevents us entirely from selling to the local boards of the out- 
townships. We have not yet experienced that difficulty, as we came before 
Parliament in 1858, and Parliament. gave us fresh powers to borrow 
£200,000, which powers are very nearly expended. We are now asking an 
increase of our borrowing power to the extent of £100,000, and I have 
never heard the least objection, either in public or in private, from the rate- 
payers to our so doing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VenasLes: When the bill was discussed before 
the parliamentary committee in 1854, I was not present. I know that the 
corporation and the water company undertook in 1854 to supply the same 
district. Iam not aware that there were other places for which we wanted 
a supply in 1858. I do not know that the parliamentary committee refused 
to allow us to supply Bingley, but I know it was not ultimately included in 
the Act. ‘There is a very large population intended to be supplied by the 
present bill. Some of those places have a water supply of their own. 
Shipley is one of the places. It has its supply at a place about two miles 
from the village. The basin runs into the river Aire. Bingley has’a water 
supply of its own from one of the tributaries of the Aire. Keighley has a 
supply from the same river. Shipley supplies Windhill. Idle has a supply, 
but not from Shipley. Gomersall has not got a supply. We pass through 
part of the town of Bingley with our conduit. All the places which were 
mentioned in the bill of 1858 were adjacent to our conduit. We have two 
sources of supply. Most of the places we propose to add now are growing 
both in population and trade. Bingley, which is closely adjacent to the 
borough, however, has not grown much during the last twenty years. 
Without exception, almost all the places we are now going to prone: are in 
the valley of the Aire. At all events, the water to all of them would flow 
through the valley of the Aire. Several of these places—in fact, most of 
them—have local boards of their own. We now distribute about three 
million gallons per day. None of our water, I believe, is now running to 
waste. [ did not sit on the committee which drew up the report I have re- 
ferred to. We refer in our Act to the 35th and 58rd sections of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, the effect of which is, to enable us to supply all those 
places with water for domestic use. The present complaint is, that the 
people in the outside districts cannot have water except at a higher rate 
than the people in the borough of Bradford. We have had no demand from 
them to supply them with water. By the 35th section of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act, the inhabitants of the out-districts are not entitled to a supply 
unless the water-rents should pay 10 per cent. upon the money cupenten 





decided by arbitration what the reservoir was to be that was to give us 


in laying down the pipes. The corporation of Liverpool. haye had a 
maximum price placed upon them, and not, as with us,a minimum price. 
The out-districts are now supplied at a cheaper rate than we are now 
allowed by the clause to supply them at. The opposition of the corpora- 
tion of Leeds is not grounded upon the fact that, by supplying those ont- 
districts, we should be abstracting an undue quantity of water from the 
Aire. In 1858, we were not contemplating another water-shed. We always 
considered that we had a right to deal with the water from the water-shed 
we already possessed in any way we thought proper, and to any extent we 
pleased. Of course, if old works could not bring the whole of that water 
supply, we could not have it, but our present conduit can bring the whole; 
and, therefore, we can take the whole if we like. I cannot tell what the 
object of the $ corporation was in inserting the prohibitors clause. I 
do not know that the Leeds corporation objected to our enlarging our dis- 
trict, and that that was the reason which induced them to insert the objec- 
tionable clause. They said that we were about to bring more water than 
our water-works would convey; but, I suppose, the reason for their acting 
as they did was, that they thought we had a supply of water which they 
would like to get. 

By the Cuarrman: In 1854, the Leeds corporation did not come before 
the parliamentary committee against us. In 1858, they did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: We propose by this bill to supply 
Shipley and Windhill with water. They are both within the limits of our 
Act. The corporation of Bradford bought up the works of the Bradford 
Water-Works Company. I do not know that in 1854 the Bradford Water- 
Works Company came before Parliament for a bill to include Shipley. The 
corporation bought up the plant of the water-works company, and are now 
supplying water to Bradford. Shipley and Windhill are now supplied with 
water by the Shipley Local Board of Health. Iam not acquainted with 
what the powers of that board are with regard to borrowing money. 

Re-examined by Mr. CLERK: We ask for no compulsory powers whatever 
to supply any of the out-districts with water. We come in the shape of an 
auxiliary to both Shipley and Windhill. We ask for powers to supply them 
in case their water should fail, and to supply them on such terms as may 
be mutually agreed upon by the Shipley Board of Health and the corpora- 
tion of Bradford. We will not supply any one in Shipley without the con- 
sent of the local board of health there; but, if they require it, and we receive 
that consent, we will sell it to them in the same way as we do to others, 
and at a price to be agreed upon by the two parties. Our principal object 
is to supply Bradford; but Parliament has conferred upon us a larger quan- 
tity of water than the exigencies of Bradford require. Under the Act of 
1854, we are now seeking to make our gathering-ground available to all the 
different towns through which we pass, by agreeing with those different 
towns for rendering them a supply. If Bradford should rapidly increase 
within the next ten years, and should require all the water we have now 
the power to give, we shall give it all to Bradford itself. But, as we do not 
want it all at present for Bradford, we are now seeking for powers to give it 
to the out-districts. All the places along the line of our conduit are now 
very anxious to be included in our supply. Windhiil has a separate board 
of health of its own. I think the parties in the out-districts should pay 
more than the people of Bradford do. The 10 per cent. of which I have 
spoken was to cover the outlay for the special supply to their particular dis- 
tricts; and we should require some per centage of that kind in order to 
keep the pipes in repair. We cannot call upon these parties themselves to 
keep the pipes in repair. 

W. E. Forster, Esq., M.P., examined by Mr. PickERING. 

Tam one of the members for the borough of Bradford, and am a large 
millowner on the river Wharfe. 1am one of the millowners who appeared 
before the parliamentary committee in 1854, seeking compensation for the 
water to be taken from the Wharfe. We petitioned, at that time, to have it 


water compensation. Section 55 of the Act then passed referred the matter 
in dispute to Sir Wm. Cubitt, who was to decide the amount of reservoir 
capacity that would be a full and fair equivalent for the water abstracted. 
The appropriated areas are marked upon the map. The millowners were 
represented before Sir Wm. Cubitt, and we got compensation upon the 
ground that Bradford was to have all the water it required. The arbitra- 
tion was conducted upon the principle that the whole of the stream of the 
appropriated area was to be taken to Bradford. We were of opinion that 
the compensation-area was not large enough for us, and we went into the 
arbitration on that ground. I am sorry to say they beat us. But it was 
then distinctly understood that the Bradford people should take the whole 
of the water. The compensation to the millowners was entirely adjusted 
upon that principle. The town of 7 is where it ought not to be. 
It is on what is called the Bradford Beck. The immense volume of water 
in the Wharfe would supply ten times the quantity that is extracted from 
it. It is a very large river. . 

Cross-examined by Mr. VenaBirs: It was my interest to get as much 
compensation as I could obtain. We are dyers, to some extent. Our great 
object is bulk of water. We want bulk, not purity. The borough of Brad- 
ford is now paying an enormous sum of money to get water, and the object 
of this bill is to enable them to sell some of it. I did not oppose the bill of 
1858, nor did I take any part on that occasion. 

Charles Gott, Esq.,examined by Mr. PICKERING. 

I am the borough surveyor of Bradford. The plans on the table have 
been done under my direction, and they show the general levels at the dif- 
ferent places along which the water travels, and, in the margin, there is the 
amount of the population at the different places we propose to supply, 
according to the census of 1861. We have several reservoirs for the pur- 
poses of supply. We have a service-reservoir at Bradford, and another at 
Chellow; and the map shows the levels from which the water supply is 
given. The charges made are according tothe rent of the houses in Brad- 
ford. For a house of £8 or £10 a year, we allow 15 gallons per head. The 
average rate per 1000 gallons, according to the scale now used in Bradford, 
would give a charge of 5-2d. per 1000 gallons. <A house of £8 a year, with 
five persons to the house and 15 gallons per head, would amount to some- 
thing a little above 5d. per 1000 gallons. That is the mode at which we 
supply houses within the borough of Bradford. The same sort of capacity 
of house outside the borough of Bradford generally lets at a somewhat 
lower rent. From the information we have obtained, the average value of 
a £5 house out of the borough would let at £8 in the borough. Making, 
then, a similar calculation, that £5 house out of the borough would have 
to pay 7s. 6d.a year, or 33d. per 1000 gallons. Those living outside the 
borough do not find any of the capital for the works, or for the interest on 
the money borrowed. In the borough, the people have to pay another 
water-rate in addition. The amount paid up to the 31st of December last, 
in the way of a separate water-rate to pay interest for the loan, was 





£56,114. In Halifax, they have similar powers,as to supplying out- 
townships, to what ‘we are trying now to obtain. I believe the 12d. 
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per 1000 gallons, in respect to water used for domestic purposes, would be 

fectly arbitrary. It is the highest I know of in any part of England. 
here is no limit whatever in the Halifax Act. The corporation there 
can supply on application, or in any way within the boundaries of their 
borough. The Menshentor corporation supply people beyond their 
boundary, at 3d. per 1000 gallons, where a quantity is taken exceeding 
three million gallons. Shipley charges Windhill at the rate of 6d. per 1000 
gallons. Whenever a limit is put in an Act of Parliament,.it is always, 
except in this case, as to the maximum price, not as to the.minimum. I 
believe many of our out-townships are very anxious to obtain water from 


the clause for the supply of water for manufacturing purposes is 5d. per 
1000 gallons. That, also, is a very high minimum. There are a great 
many mills and trades carried on without the limits of the town of Brad- 
ford, and many of them are very anxious for water. This minimum ope- 
rates very unjustly towards them. If it were left as it has been left else- 


That would be the fairest and most equitable way of dealing with the 
question. The corporation of Halifax charge 50 per cent. more out of the 
borough than they charge inside the borough, but the people outside the 
borough do not pay for the necessary expenses, and the people there, as 
everywhere else in the out-districts, pay less rents for their houses than 
those living within the borough. 
They begin at 6 per cent., until the houses get up to £20, and then they 
charge 54 per cent. Afterwards, they charge only 5 per cent. The Leeds 
aoe are supplying part of the town of Pudsey, and the charge they 
make there is the same as they charge within their borough. They charge 
less than we do at Bradford. It would be about 2d. 
supplying beyond the limits of their borough at 3d. per 1000 gallons. That 
is done by agreement. Pudsey is within the limits of the Bradford corpo- 
ration, so that they have actually gone out of their own limits to come into 
our limits, and to supply there for 3d. 
Pudsey comes out of the Wharfe. 

By the Cuairman: Pudsey is about half-way between Bradford and 
Leeds. I have made mf calculations fairly as between the two townships. 
My calculations have reference to the prices only. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Venasies: We have power to supply Pudsey. I 
do not know how Leeds supplies it. Part of Stanningley is inside the 
borough of Leeds. Iam not aware that Leeds has any powers beyond the 
borough. The water supplied for domestic purposes is charged a higher 
sum than that supplied for manufacturing purposes. I am not prepared to 
explain why the clause respecting our minimum price for water for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes came to be inserted in the bill. 
Bingley was struck out of the bill by the Bradford corporation. I am not 
sure that it was objected to by the Leeds corporation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: I think Shipley has scarcely got 
enough water now for the supply of its district, and I am not aware that 
it has any power to increase its supply. . 

Mr. W. Booth, examined by Mr. PickERING. 
I live at Eccleshill. That is about two miles from Bradford. We have 
a local board of health there. It has been in operation nearly seven years. 
One of the principal reasons of appointing that foul board was, the want of 
water for sanitary purposes. At the present moment, as supply of water 
is greatly wanted for Eccleshill, the supply of water for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes is now rapidly decreasing, and we should be glad 
to have an increased supply. The supply of water to us now is very bad 
indeed. There is iron and other matter in it. The inhabitants have had 
to drink water during the summer that was not fit to be used. We have 
been in a very deplorable condition. I see no other mode of supplying us 
than by our local board of health taking water from the corporation of 
Bradford in bulk, and distributing it among us. The local board have 
control over the highways. There is a considerable number of the poor 
sort of cottages at Eccleshill. I believe the local board could conveniently 
distribute the -water among them. There has been a petition from our 
place in favour of the present bill, and I have been deputed by the local 
board to come here and support it. The clanse about the 1s. per 1000 
gallons in the Act is a prohibitory one, and thé general impression in 
Eccleshill is, that it could not be more prohibitory if a special Act of Par- 
liament had been passed for the purpose. 
Mr. Henry Ibbotson, examined by Mr. PickERING. 
I am the borough accountant of Bradford, and am well acquainted with 
the nature of their rates. By the Act of 1854, there was a power to levy 
a borough-rate and a public water-rate, limited to 3d. for water for public 
purposes, and, also,a power to levy a separate rate, for the purpose of 
securing the interest on the borrowed money. At present, these rates are 
collected separately. They both go to the water account, and not into one 
account. There is very great inconvenience felt because of making out 
two separate accounts for these rates,—rates which are collected from 
12,000 people. The fractions in them do not cause any loss to accrue, but 
{they are very inconvenient. The collection of the rates is confined to a 
very short period of time, and I have been much pressed to get through my 
|jaccounts within that limited period. The separate rate is based upon the 
poor-rate. Ifa new poor-rate were made, then some time must necessarily 
oe before we could possibly know what amount of rate we should have 
to levy. 
Mr. Joseph Taylor Newbold, examined by Mr. CLERK. 

Iam the collector of rates for the corporation of Bradford. The duty 
falls on me to collect those water-rates. In addition to the great labour of 
making the rates, there is some trouble in making the collection of them. 
I have some difficulty in making the people understand why there should 
be two rates. It would save a great deal of time if there was but one rate; 
and there seems to me to be no objection why that should not be done. 

Mr. Peter Harris, examined by Mr. CLERK. 

Iam clerk to the present town-clerk of the borough of Bradford, and 
have known the affairs of that borough for many years. Their borrowing 
power for water purposes is £650,000; and we have already borrowed 
£630,000, in round numbers. That leaves a margin of £20,000 only. The 
sum borrowed has to be paid off annually, or nearly so. It was borrowed 
fat various periods. There will be £150,000 to be paid off on the Ist of 
October. When that amount is paid off, we can borrow again. The object 
of the provision in the bill is, that we may be able to give valid security for 
the money borrowed, and in order that we may be able to pay off some 
mortgagee the amount of his debt. There are several out-townships which 
are included in our existing Act, and some which it is proposed to include in 
the present bill. Copies of the bill were sent, by the direction of the town 
council, to every one of the local boards and surveyors of highways of these 
out-townships. That was done as soon as the bill was printed. There is 

no petition against the bill, except from Shipley. Tong, Idle, Eccleshill, 





The water they are supplying at | 


the Bradford corporation; and the obtaining of water in many of these | 
places would be a very great boon indeed. The minimum price fixed by | 


where, to mutual agreement, the thing would fall to its own proper price. | 


They have a graduated scale at Halifax. | 


1 believe they are | 


and Cleckheaton, have all petitioned in its favour. Tong at one time was 
opposed to us, but it has now changed its mind. ' 

Cross-examind by Serjeant Wrancuam: I do not know that Bingley 
has petitioned in its favour. There are some places from which petitions 
have not been received. 

Mr. Joseph Farrar, examined by Mr, PickeRING. 

I am an alderman of Bradford. The whole of the borough is watched. 
Since the rural police have been established, a watch-rate has been intro- 
duced over the whole of the borough. It would save expense if the two 
rates now collected in the borough could be called for and paid at one and 
the same time. 

(To be continued.) 





Degal tntelliqence. 


ROLLS COURT. 
Monpay, Marcu 3. 
(Before the Masrer of the Rois.) 
SELBY ¥.. CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 

The plaintiffs in this case, who are the freeholders of certain lands situated 
in Ravensbourne Park, in the parich of Lewisham, in the county of Kent, 
filed a bill of complaint against the defendants for breaking up the roadsupon 
a portion of their estate, in order to lay down mains to supply the occupiers 
of houses thereon with gas. hae 

Mr. Luioyp, Q.C., and Mr. AncHrBaLp Situ, appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. Setwyn, Q.C., and Mr. Jessen, for the company ; and Mr. Wang, for 
certain parties claiming an interest as mortgagees in the land, and who were 
made parties to the suit. . 

Mr. Lioyp said, he appeared for five gentlemen who were tenants-in-fee 


| of an estate situate in Ravensbourne Park, in the county of Kent, and the 





simple question raised by the bill was, whether a certain road, originally con- 
structed as private, had become dedicated to the public, so as to entitle the 
defendants, who were a gas company, incorporated under Act of Parliament, 
to break up such road, and lay their mains therein, for the purpose of con- 
veying gas, in order to supply private houses on either side of such road? 
The bill was filed for a perpetual injunction, according to the prayer, “ that 
the defendants, the Crystal Palace District Gas Company, their agents, ser- 
vants, and workmen, may be restrained, by the order and injunction of this 
honourable court, from entering upon, and breaking up, the said roads, ex- 
cept so far as may be necessary for the purpose of taking up and rpmoving 
the pipes which have been so, as aforesaid, laid down thereunder, or from 
allowing any of the said pipes to remain in or below the surface of the said 
roads, and from allowing any gas to flow through the said pipes, and from 
allowing any parts of the said roads which have been broken up by the said 
company, or which may be broken up in the process of removing the said 
pipes, to remain open, or broken up, or otherwise than in its original con- 
dition ; and that the said company may be ordered to remove the said pipes, 
and to restore the said land to its original condition.” The bill was filed on 
the 3lst of July last, and, on the 16th of August, an application 
was made to Vice-Chancellor Wood for an interim injunction in the 
terms of the prayer of the bill. The defendants then appeared, and stated 
in their affidavits, among other things, that they were in expectation that the 
board of works, for the district of Lewisham, were about to make an order 
for lighting this particular road with gas, and otherwise improving its con- 
dition in the exercise of their important functions. In consequence of that 
representation, his honour, the Vice-Chancellor, made an order in these 
terms—“ The defendants of the gas company, by their counsel, undertaking, 
until the hearing of the cause or further orders, not to enter upon or break 
up the roads, or to interfere with the same, except so far us they may be 
authorized by the provisions of the Metropolis Local Management Act, treat- 
ing the road as a private road, this court does not think fit to make any order 
upon the motion.” The plaintiffs, in this case, derived their title to the land 
in question, from the will of their father, Mr. George Selby, who died on 
the 19th of March, 1860. The latter was tenant in common of this part of 
Ravensbourne Park, with a Mr. Underwood Price, in the year 1830, previous 
to which date they had disposed of a portion of the estate toa Mr. Staley. 
They then, between themselves, entered into a deed of partition, the terms of 
which showed that the road in question, which the defendants now insisted 
to be public, was originally, at all events, constituted a private road. 

His Honour: Is that the question in the case, viz., whether this is a 
public or a private road? 

Mr. Lioyp: Yes. 

Mr. Setwyn: That is one question. There is another, but I will not 
interrupt my learned friend by going into it now. 

Mr. Luoyp said, the real question was, whether there had been a dedica- 
tion of this, which was originally a | are road, to the public use. The 
deed, to which he had referred, recited that the land in Ravensbourne Park 
had been purchased a Price and Selby, for the eos of building villas, 
and substantial dwelling-houses thereon, and under an understand- 
ing that proper roads should be made thereon, and for ever, there- 
after, continued as such roads only for the accommodation of such 
villas, and dwelling-houses. It also recited that they had agreed with 
Staley, to whom they had sold certain parts of the land, that he, and 
the occupiers for the time being of such land, should, at all times, 
have a right of road and passage over and along all the said roads marked 
out as such in the plan, ‘in as absolute and complete mode of enjoyment, as 
if the same were public roads.’”’ The deed contained certain covenants rela- 
tive to these roads, the inheritance and freehold of which were vested in 
Selby, to the effect that ‘‘the said Underwood Price, his heirs, appointees, 
and assigns, and the owners and occupiers for the time being of all and every 
part of the said lands and hereditaments thereinbefore limited to the use or 
for the benefit of the said Underwood Price, his heirs, appointees, and assigns, 
as aforesaid, and of all and every the messuages then or at any time there- 
after to be erected and built thereupon, and, and their, and every of their 
relatives, friends, visitors, tradesmen, and servants, and others connected or 
having business to transact with him, them, or any of them, either with or 
without carriages and animals of any and every description, should and might, 
from time to time, and at all times for ever thereafter, at his, their, and every 
of their own free will and pleasure, go, come, pass, and repass, in, over, 
upon, along, and through all and singular the said several roads marked out 
as aforesaid in the said plan, and have the full use and enjoyment of all and 
singular the said several roads in as full, free, complete, and absolute manner 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as if the same were public roads,” 
Then, there was a covenant on the part of Selby to keep and preserve such 
roads only for the mutual use and benefit of himself, Price, and Staley, and 
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the owners and occupiers for the time being of the houses to be built by them 
respectively ; and further covenants and provisoes for the repair of the said 
roads, at the joint expense of the contracting parties, their heirs, appointees, 
and assigns, or the owners and occupiers for the time being of the messuages 
and lands thereby limited to uses for their respective benefit. It was 
evident from these clauses, that the road was in its original constitution a 
private road for the exclusive use of the parties to the deed, and those inte= 
rested under them. In order to preserve their rights, a gate had been erected 
at one portion of the road immediately in question, which, however, subse- 
quently got out of repair, and had to be removed; but, there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the owners, in removing that gate, to dedicate the road 
to the public. The defendants, in their affidavits, asserted that for a peried 
of years persons had been allowed to pass on foot along this road for the pus 
pose of going to Brockley ; and, in addition, in order to prove that it wasa 
public way, that the Lewisham Board of Works had laid a sewer along the 
centre of the road. The first of these facts he did not dispute, although the 
inference drawn from it could not be sustained. 
His Honour [examining the plan]: The water seems to be laid on to all 
the houses. 
Mr. Liovyp said the existence of the sewer and the water company’s mains 
was susceptible of a The latter were laid down some years 
ago, by the Lanbeth Water Company, at the request of all the parties inte- 
rested in the road; but, this fact in no way served to elucidate the issue 
whether this was or was not a public road. e same thing applied to the 
sewerage, which was of more recent date. It appeared that, up to 1861, a 
ditch ran along by the side of the road, which at that period had become a 
nuisance by the houses on both sides draining into it. In consequence of that, 
the parties were summoned to the Greenwich Police Court, and an order was 
made upon them by the magistrate, that within forty-eight hours the ditch 
should be removed, and cesspools to receive the refuse from the houses should 
be made. The parties, however, conceiving that that was not the most con- 
venient way of getting rid of the nuisance, entered into an agreement with 
the district board of works to run a sewer along the road. Previously, how- 
ever, to the contract being made, a letter was addressed by one of the 
plaintiffs, on the part of the whole, asserting their ownership in the road, 
and protesting that nothing to be done in pursuance of that contract should 
prejudice their private rights. The defendants, in the affidavits in this 
suit, stated that they had entered upon this road and laid their pipes, upon 
receiving an application to do so by several of the occupiers of the houses 
therein, and that amongst the applicants was one of the plaintiffs—Mr. 
Edward Selby. Whether they intended to use this for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the proposition that, as far as Mr. Edward Selby was concerned, he 
could have no right of action against the company, or to show that in the 
opinion of the plaintiffs generally the road was not a private one, he could 
not say. They had, however, been candid enough to set forth the applica- 
tion, which was in these terms—‘* We, the undersigned inhabitants of 
Ravensbourne Park and Catsford Bridge, being desirous of having our houses 
lighted with gas, hereby beg of you to take into your consideration the ad- 
vantage of laying a main from the entrance to the park for this purpose. We 
are ready and willing to commence the service into our houses as soon as the 
main-laying has progressed—each for the following number of burners.” 
Then, they gave their names—James Wilson, ten burners; George Carson, 
six burners; William N. Smith, eight burners; Edward Selby (one of the 
laintifis who described himself as ‘trustee of Trinity Chapel’’), twelve 
urners ; George Davenport, one burner, &c. 

His Honour: Are these all the inhabitants ? 


Mr. Luoyp: No; they are all that applied. The majority of the inhabi- 
tants object. 
His Honovur: This is gas for their houses; not gas for lighting the road ? 
Mr. SELWYN: Gas for the houses; there are no lights in the road at 
present. 
Mr. Lioyp said his honour would observe that Mr. Edward Selby did not 
sign the memorandum in his character of owner of the road, but as trustee of 
the chapel; and it should be further stated that that gentleman distinctly 
told the defendants, before he signed it, that it must bé understood the consent 
of his brothers should be obtained before the main was laid, so that this 
document could in no degree be taken to prejudice his or their rights as the 
freeholders of the soil—in fact, it had no bearing upon the question in dis- 
ute. After that application was made to the defendants, they proceeded in 
uly last to open the ground for the purpose of laying their main. While 
the work was proceeding, a brother of the plaintiffs objected, but the secre- 
tary of the company, Mr. Magnus Ohren, insisted upon their right to con- 
tinue operations; and the work went on. Thereupon, the solicitors of the 
plaintiffs wrote to the defendants, informing them that they were committing 
a trespass in interfering with the road, and giving them a notice that, unless 
they desisted forthwith from the works they were executing, such proceedings 
would be taken as might be necessary to preserve the rights of their clients. 
The secretary of the company acknowledged this communication on the fol- 
lowing day, and stated that he should cease laying the main, and report the 
case to his board at their next meeting. In that letter, he informed them 
that the company were invited to lay down the main by the inhabitants, and, 
amongst them, by one of the plaintiffs. The work, however, proceeded; the 
main was laid, and service-pipes connected with it, for the purpose of con- 
veying gas to the houses of the inhabitants, who were now being supplied by 
the defendants. It was manifest that they had no right to do so, the occu- 
piers being entitled, under the covenant with the late Mr. Selby, to the use 
of the road only for the purpose of passing and repassing, the;freehold, as 
appeared from the operative part of the deed of 1830, being in the plaintiffs 
as his representatives, 

His Honour: But would not the “use” of the road involve the use of it 
for the purpose of supplying the houses with gas or water? 

Mr. Lioyp: It was simply an easement. 

Mr. Setwyn : Your honour has not heard the words of the covenant. It 
is that they should have the use of the road in as full, free, complete, and 
absolute manner to all intents and purposes whatsoever as if it were a public 


road. 

His Honovn: If it were a public road, they could use it for sewerage, gas, 
or water. 
Mr. Lioyp: They would not be entitled to take it up. 
His Honour: They would be entitled to take it up, provided they put it 
down again. They must not leave it in a state of danger; but, if it were a 

ublic road, they would certainly be entitled to have gas and water-pipes 

aid down, for the purpose of a supply to the houses, 

Mr. Liroyp: The company would have that right by their Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

His Honour: It would be the right of the occupiers. 

Mr. Luoyp: But, whether it would be the right of the gas company, under 
the Gas Act—— 

His Honovr ; The right of the occupier would be this—he would have a 








right to call upon the gas company to supply him. It is not in the option of 
the gas company, whether they will supply or not. ; 

Mr. Luorp: Yes, it is in their option whether they will supply streets, or 
not. 
His Honour: I rather think not; but you can refer to the Act. I think 
you will find that, though they have the right to cut off the gas, supposing 
the customer does not pay, they are bound to supply while he continues to 


pay. . 

Nr, SELwyn: The words of the covenant give to the occupiers “‘ the full 
use and enjoyment of all and singular the said several roads, in as full, free, 
and absolute a manner, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as if the same 
were a public road.” 

His Honour: Who are the defendants beside the company ? 

Mr. SELwyN: The mortgagees under the plaintiff, who claim the freehold 
of the land. 5 ‘ 

Mr. Lioyp: It is no question between the plaintiffs and the occupiers—it 
is between us and the gas company. : 

His Honour: Is that so? If you can make that out, it is material. But, 
supposing you succeed, is it not the fact that the occupiers of the houses can- 
not have gas or water ? . 

Mr, Luoyp: That is not the defence. The defence set up is, that it is a 
public road—a road devoted to the public. They claim by virtue of their 
Act, which gives them a right to light the streets, &c., in the district. 

Mr. Setwyn: Our Act incorporates the Gas Clauses Act. 

Mr. Luoyp: The 39th section of their Act says, “‘ The said company shall 
and they are hereby required well and effectually to light all public lights in 
all streets, lanes, roads, squares, alleys, highways, and other public passages 
and places within the limits of this Act which they may be required by any 
trustees, commissioners, or other persons having or exercising the jurisdiction 
in or over any such streets, &c., to light.” And, in case the company can- 
not agree with the authorities as to the terms, then there is a particular mode 
of establishing the rate which is to be paid. 

His Honour: That clause does not seem to me to cover it. 

Mr. Luoyp: I have looked through the Act, but the ouly question appears 
to be, what is the meaning of the word “street” there? The public Gas 
Act, which is incorporated with it, is the only thing which imposes the 
obligation upon the company with regard to the supply of gas. The 6th 
section of that Act says:—‘ The undertakers, under such superintendence as 
is hereinafter specified, may open and break up the soil and pavement of the 
several streets and bridges within the limits of the special Act,” &c.; ‘* and 
lay down and place, within the same limits, pipes, conduits, service-pipes, 
and other works,” &c. Then, the 7th clause is—‘* Provided always, that 
nothing herein shall authorize or empower the undertakers to lay down or 
place any pipe or other works into, through, or against any building, or in 
any land not dedicated to public use, without the consent of the owners and 
occupiers thereof.’’ In order to entitle the gas company, who are subject to 
the obligation, and are insisting upon the rights conferred on them by the 
general Act, to open and break up the soil to lay down their mains, it is pro- 
vided that—* Before the undertakers proceed to open or break up any street, 
bridge, sewer, drain, or tunnel, they shall give to the person under whose 
control or management the same shall be, or to their clerk, surveyor, or other 
officer, notice in writing of their intention to open or break up the same, not 
less than three clear days before beginning such work.’’ Now, no notice had 
been given. 

His Honour: You require them to remove the gas-pipes ? 

Mr. Lioyp: We require them to remove the mains, and reinstate the 
road, 

His Honour: How can I do that, in the absence of the persons supplied 
with gas? It may be aserious damage tothem. You-say they are not inte- 
rested in this question. 

Mr. Luoyp: I say, they are not interested in this question, certainly. 

His Honour: And yet, you will put out their lights? 

Mr. Lioyp: That may be. 

His Honovun: Is that a matter of no interest to them ? 

Mr. Lroyp: They have no more interest in this question than that of 
persons who are actually enjoying that which they are not entitled to. 

His Honour: Can I determine, in their absence, that they are not entitled 
to it? You may say they do not object; but, it is quite clear I cannot order 
these pipes to be taken up, even if they do not object, in the absence of the 
persons who are to be deprived of their gas. 

Mr. SeLwyn: The deed expressly applies to occupiers, and they are to 
have the same rights as if it was a public road. 

His Honour: See what a serious thing itis. If I make a decree in the 
terms of the prayer of the bill, you immediately put out the lights of these 
houses. According to the plan, there are five houses and a chapel, the lights 
of all of which are to be put out. 

Mr. SeLwyn: My learned friend says we have not taken the objection 
before. We have put in affidavits that these persons, who are cestuique 
trusts, have asked us to carry our mains down the road and supply them. 

Mr. Luoyp: The service-pipes have been laid since the filing of the bill. 

His Honour: Even if they were, they are now enjoying their use. 

‘ Mr. Lioyp: Does not your honour think that that materially alters the 
act? 

Mr. Setwyn: We have done nothing since the filing of the bill. 

Mr. Lioyp: Our representation is, that service-pipes have been since 
introduced into the main. All the rights of the parties which have to be 
considered, when they come before the court for a decree, have reference to 
the state of things at the time the bill was filed, and we are not entitled, 
nor are the defendants entitled, to enter into a discussion of what rights have 
arisen or come into existence subsequently. Everything done since the 
filing of the bill has been done with notice to the occupiers. 


Mr, JessEL: The bill was not filed until July 31, and the 6th paragraph 
of the bill states that, ‘‘on the 16th day of July, 1861, the defendants, the 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company, by their agents, servants, and work~ 
men, without the consent of the plaintiffs or the other defendants hereto, 
entered upon and broke up a great part of one of the said roads, and laid 
down gas-pipes thereunder, and connected such gas-pipes with several houses 
built on the said lands, and the said company have ever since continued, and 
they still continue to cause gas to flow through the said pipes in and under 
the lands of the plaintiffs.” 

Mr. Luoyp: The gas company took care to complete the work in our 
absence; they watched the departure of our people for town in the morn- 
ing, and then sent down forty men to go on with it. 

His Honour: That may be so, but Iam satisfied that I cannot put out 
these lights without knowing what the people bave got to say to it. There 
is no duty of the court which is more important than to ascertain, in dealing 
with these cases of injunction, when a decree is made, that all the parties to 
be affected by it are here. That is felt so strongly that I remember two 
cases—one was before Vice-Chancellor Sir James Wigram, where an applica- 
tion was made ex parte to restrain the acting of a play upon the clearest pos- 
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sible evidence, as it then stood, that it was in violation of the plaintiff’s rights; 
but, he said, I must also regard the rights of the public in this matter; I 
will not stop sy to-night ; you must give notice, and I will dispose of 
it to-morrow. No doubt, a very different case was made, then. The other 
case was that of Rigby v. the Great Western Railway Company, in which 
Lord Cottenham said with respect to the stopping of the trains at Swindon: 
“ How will the public be affected by this injunction? I cannot do it without 
knowing what they have to say.”’ 

Mr. Lioyp said it was very singular that this objection should be brought 
forward at this period of the case. It was entirely strange to him, and was 
not suggested when the matter was before the Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. SELWyNn: We were not heard. 

Mr. Luoyp: You are not heard now, and yet you insist upon the objection. 
It was never suggested before that other persons should be parties to the bill. 

His Honour: I will give you every facility, if they will appear in the 
same manner as if made parties. I will let the matter stand over till another 
day; but Iam satisfied that I cannot take away the gas-pipe going into a 
man’s house as between two other parties, without knowing what he has to say. 
Mr. Luioyp said, as his honour felt so strongly on the point, the better 
course would be to adjourn the further hearing of the case. 

Mr. SELWYN objected, and asked that the bill might be at once dismissed. 
He said his honour had, in fact, heard all the plaintiffs case, and a part of 
the defendants. As he understood it, when the matter was before the Vice- 
Chancellor, his honour said he could not give an injunction ; but the defen- 
dants, who were not then heard at all, entered into an undertaking not to 
proceed with the work until the hearing of the cause. That undertaking 
they had most scrupulously performed up to the present time. The conse- 
quence was that, in the district in question, which was becoming a very popu- 
lous and important one, the whole of their operations had been completely 
paralyzed and suspended—were they to continue in that condition? If the 
plaintiffe would consent to release them from their undertaking, and suffer 
them to go on with their work, he had not the least objection to the post- 
ponement. Let the plaintiffs try the question at law, or in this court; he 
was satisfied they could not succeed, and would ultimately have to pay the 
costs; and not occupy time by taking the case piecemeal. But, if they were 
to take another six months to bring these parties before the court, then he 
stood upon his rights, and insisted that, having been brought to the hearing 
of the cause, after having, as a matter of courtesy, given the plaintiffs that 
undertaking, unless he could be released from it, his case should now be gone 
into, or the suit dismissed, as the motion would have been, with costs. 
His Honour: Mr. Selwyn, I will do this for you—I am not expressing 
any opinion now whether the undertaking or injunction should be continued, 
but, provided the occupiers will not appear, 1 will then consider whether 
you ought to be bound by it or not. If they appear as if originally made 
arties, it will only be the delay of a week. If they object, and insist upon 
ing made parties, I should consider whether the case should further stand 
mw for the amendment of the bill, and keep you bound by your under- 
ing. 
| Mr. ARcHIBALD SmirH: If the occupiers are willing to have their battle 
fought by Mr. Selwyn, you will not require us to amend the bill. 
His Honour: If they will appear, and submit to be made parties, that is 
all I require. If they insist upon going into evidence, I will hear it viva 
voce ; but I do not suppose they will. 

Mr. Lioyp: If they sign a letter disclaiming-any interest in the question— 
that will do? 

His Honour: Certainly, if it is explained to them expressly that this is 
an application made to prevent the gas being conveyed into their houses now, 
or at any future time. 

The case was then ordered to stand over a week. 


Monpay, Marcu 10, 

Mr. Luoyp said, pursuant to his honour’s directions, the plaintiffs had 
served the occupiers supplied with gas from the defendants main with notice, 
and they now appeared by his learned friend, Mr. Webb. 

His Honour said he thought the inhabitants generally would be very 
well represented by the consumers of gas; they were clearly in the same 
interest. 

Mr. Luoyp proceeded to recall attention to the points of his former argu- 
ment, and submitted that there were but two questions for the consideration 
of the court—first, whether there had been a dedication of the road to the 
public, and, second, whether, if no such dedication had taken place, the 
effect of the covenant in the deed of the 9th of March, 1830, was such as to 
give the owners and occupiers of the houses such a public use of the road as 
would entitle them to call upon the company to break up the same, and lay 
down a main to supply them with gas? 

His Honour said the words of the covenant were very strong, and he 
thought, though they did not amount to a dedication of the road to the 
public, they would entitle the inhabitants to lay down mains for gas or 
water, 

Mr. Lioyp said, the question of whether the road was public or not, was 
one of intention ; and the circumstances that persons, without any right or 
licence on the part of the owner, had used the road, for a great number of 
years, for their own convenience, could not be applied to the question of 
intention, unless the dedication of the road to the public was otherwise ob- 
acure and uncertain. The existence, in former times, of a gate at the south- 
eastern extremity of the road was a declaration of intention, on the part of 
Mr. Selby, that the road was to be considered private, and no unlawful user 
could help to elucidate the issue before the court. The deed of 1830 con- 
tained a mutual covenant between the parties, for the repair and maintenance 
of the roads, regarding them as private roads, for the exclusive use and 
benefit of the owners and their tenants. But the obligations of that covenant 
would become exceedingly burthensome upon the parties if these roads were 
now to be taken as dedicated to the public, and, indeed, after entering into 
that covenant, it was impossible that Selby could so dedicate them. 

His Honour: The difficulty I have upon this point is, whether all the 
occupiers of the houses now there, or which at any time hereafter may be 
there, are not entitled to use these roads exactly as if they were public roads 
as far as they are concerned? What is involved in a present covenant by A, 
—_ B shall have the use of a particular road, exactly as if it were a public 
road ? 

Mr. Setwyn: That is, something independently and separately from the 
use of the passage along. 

Mr. Luoyp said, the deed of 1830 assumed the hypothesis of the roads 
being public at the time of its execution, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
particular kind and extent of right to which the parties therein mentioned 
would be entitled in respect to thatroad. At that time there was no right, 
on the part of any gas company, to enter into any road at all, for the Gas- 
Works Clauses Act, which conferred that right, was not passed till 1847. 

His Hoxovr: Do you mean to — it as broad as this, that when a 
covenant is entered into by A, that B shall have the use of a private road, 
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and that !all persons who shall hereafter, at any time, be the occupiers of) 
tenements erected by him shall also have the use of the road as if it were a! 


Acts of Parliament might confer upon public roads ? c 

Mr. Liuoyp: I should think not, with great submission, and for this 
reason—It is not the case of an actual public road, but the case of an 
hypothesis, of its so being at the time, when the covenant was entered into. 
Now, when you have to ascertain what is tlie nature of the right conferred 
by a covenant of that kind, you must ascertain the nature of the rights 
which, at that time, persons had generally with regard to public roads. 

His Honour: The result may be that, after a time, they may neither 
have water, sewerage, nor gas, because all Acts of Parliament in force at that 
time may be superseded. I should have thought persons hereafter to come 
there, would have such rights, privileges, and powers, as belong to public 
roads at the time of their occupation. : 

Mr. Luoyp said, he found nothing in the deed referring to a possible 
future extension of the rights which persons at that time had in all 
public roads, Certainly he would never think of giving to the persons using 
the language of the covenant a prophetic gift in determining what pos- 
sibly might be the nature and extent of the rights of persons entitled to use 
a public road. The language of the recital in reference to Staley was, that 
he and the owners and occupiers for the time being of the said land con- 
tracted to be sold to him, should, at all times, have ‘‘a right of road and 
passage over, upon, and along all the said roads marked out as such in the 
said plan, in as absolute and complete mode of enjoyment as if the same 
were public roads.” This showed the intention of the parties, and that it 
was for passing and repassing that the road was to be used, as if it were a 
public road; and that was the exact nature and extent of right which 
persons had over public roads. In Cumming’s “ Digest,” vol. iii., article 
‘ Chimin” (way), on the point, ‘to whom the property of the soil belongs 
in the highway,” was this passage, taken from Roe’s abridgment :—‘* The 
king has only passage in the highway for him and his subjects; but the 
freehold of the soil belongs to the lord of the leet, and he may have an action 
for digging the ground there.” Therefore, he could only have an easement 


ere. 

His Honour: There is no doubt that will not be disputed. Of course, 
these powers could only have been given by Act of Parliament. They could 
not open the ground without it. . : 

Mr. Lioyp suid, in Cumming’s “ Digest,” A 3, under the same title, with 
regard to a public road—how it should be used—he found this:—“‘If a 
carrier carries an unreasonable weight, with an unusual number of horses, 
it will be a nuisance on the highway at common law. So, if a man erects a 
gate along the highway, that will be a nuisance, though it be not locked, 
but kept open.” ‘There was a case decided by Lord Mansfield (1 Burrell, 
133), in which the question was, whether the owner of the soil in the high 
road was entitled to bring an ejectment? It was held, in that case, that, 
notwithstanding the dedication of the road to the public use, it was, in fact, 
only an easement, and that the right of the soil still remained in the owner ; 
that he was entitled to bring his action, and recover; and, supposing a nui- 
sance to be created upon it, to remove such nuisance. Justice Forster, on the 
same subject, also observed :—‘‘ The owner of the soil has the right of all 
above and underground, except only the right of passage for the king and 
his subjects.” He thought, therefore, looking at what was the nature of the 
public right acquired by the dedication of land to the public use, as a public 
highway, it was manifest, at the time when this covenant was entered 
into on the part of Mr. George Selby, that this particular line of road should 
be devoted to the use of the persons occupying houses, it was intended only to 
confer a mere right of passage and re-passage ; and that any person com- 
mitting a nuisance upon it might have been sued at law by George Selby, in 
whom the freehold of the soil was still vested. If that were so, then no gas 
company, at that particular time, would have been justified in coming upon 
the land for the purpose of laying pipes, in order to supply the houses. ‘The 
Gas- Works Clauses Act, which was incorporated with the special Act of the 
defendants, was passed in 1847, and contained this enactment (section 6) :— 
‘‘The undertakers, under such superintendence as is hereinatter specified, 
may open and break up the soil and pavement of the several streets and 
bridges within the limits of the special Act, and may open and break up any 
sewers, drains, or tunnels within or under such streets and bridges, and lay 
down and place within the same limits, pipes, conduits, service-pipes, and 
other works,” &c, 

His Honour: How does it define the word “street ?”’ 

Mr. Luioyp said the word was defined in very large terms, but, that did not 
seem very material. ‘The word street shall include any square, court, or 
alley, highway, lane, road, thoroughfare, or public passage or place, within 
the limits of the special Act.” Now, he admitted that this road was within 
the limits of the defendants special Act, and they (the defendants) asserted 
that it was a street within that definition. But, to show that it could not 
be, he would refer to the 7th section of the general Act, by which it was 
provided ‘that nothing herein shall authorize the undertakers to lay down, 
or place | pipe or other works into, through, or against any building, or 
in any land not dedicated to public use without the consent of the owners 
and occupiers thereof.”” The defendants, therefore, could not justify what 
they had done by reference to their own special Act, which incorporated the 
Gas Clauses Act. é 

His Honour: There are two questions which must be borne in mind; 
one, whether the gas company have power to do it of their own accord, unso- 
licited by any one, and the other, whether it is not the right of the occupiers 
to call upon the gas company to supply them with gas? 

Mr. Lroyp: Then it depends upon this, viz.—whether, supposing the 
a Act had not passed at all, and they had no special Act giving them 
authority— 

His Honour: No; then they could not. I should be disposed to assent 
to your proposition that, except for the special Act, they could not have done 
it. But then the question is, whether the occupier may not say, “‘ inder the 
covenant I am entitled to treat this as a highway, and therefore I give 
power to the company to treat it so for my benetit.” 

Mr. Lioyp: Notwithstanding the proviso ? 

His Honour: The covenant is, that the occupier shall have it as a high- 
way, and then he goes to the gas company and says, ‘‘ you are entitled to lay 
down pipes in all highways; so far as I am concerned this is a highway, and 
therefore you may lay down your pipes for me. 

Mr. Luoyp: That brings me back to the question, whether you are to 
treat this as a highway actually or hypothetically ? 

His Honour: You may try it in this way—supposing at the time when 
this deed was entered into, it was found that the wheels of carriages in use 
were very narrow, and it was expedient afterwards, in order to prevent the 
cutting up of the highways, that the Legislature should pass an Act of Par- 
liament preventing such narrow wheels from coming on the highways, and 
for increasing the fellies of the wheels, could one of the occupiers say—‘ I 
am entitled to use the fellies of the old time?” 
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Mr, Luioyp: I do not see how the person covenanting could give to the 
cov greater benefits than he was entitled to cail for at the time when 
the covenant was entered into. 

His Honour: No doubt, that is all; but then observe, if this were a high- 
way at the date of the deed, all subsequent Acts of Parliament would apply 
to it. 

Mr. Luoyp proceeded with his argument, and submitted that the occu- 
piers on either side of the road had only a right of passage to and fro on the 
road; and that, supposing no Act of Parliament to exist, they could not, on 
their own private view of convenience, have entered upon the land for the 
purpose of laying down mains, the rights they possessed under the covenant 
in the deed of 1830 not extending to justify them in disturbing the surface 
of the road. The defendants, therefore, could not shield themselves for their 
acts by a reference to the invitation of the inhabitants any more than they 
could by the plea of a dedication of the road to the public, which the evidence 
showed had never taken pe and, under such circumstances, the plaintiffs 
were entitled to the relief they asked by their bill. 

Mr. ArcHIBALD Smit followed on the same side, and read the affidavits 
which had been filed in support of the bill. 

Mr. Wank said he appeared for the plaintiffs mortgagees, but he had no 
wish to take part in the case, except to say that, if the court held the view 
that there had been a dedication to the public, and the road was no longer to 
be regarded as a private road, it might be a great injury to their security. 

Mr. Wess said, he appeared for all the occupiers who had had the gas 
_ on, to insist upon having their agreement with the company carried into 
effect, 

His Honovr, without calling upon Mr. Selwyn, said: I do not think that 
this is a case in which to make any decree. The view I take of it I will state 
very shortly. I assume upon the evidence that this is not a publi¢d road— 
that it has never been dedicated to the public ; consequently, all the advan- 
tages which are derivable from that concession the plaintiffs are entitled to. 
But, in my opinion, it depends upon the effect of the covenant which has 
been entered into, and by which they are bound; a covenant which clearly 
—in fact, which they do not dispute—affects them, and will affect any per- 
son who shall be the occupier of the land. The fact which follows—viz., 
holding that it is not a public road, is that under the provisions in the 7th 
section of the Act of Parliament, 10 and 11 Vict., the gas company alone 
have not a right to enter upon it and to break up the soil for the purpose of 
laying their pipes. It also follows from the contract and the covenant that 
the occupiers themselves could not dig a ditch along the whole of the road so 
as to injure the highway. Those two things being conceded, which are very 
strongly, as far as they go, in favour of the —— Mr. Lloyd puts this 
argument—that you cannot unite the two together for the purpose of enabling 
the two together to accomplish what neither of them could do alone. But, 
in my opinion, that proceeds upon a mistaken view of the covenant contained 
in the deed. The covenant contained in the deed, and upon which the whole 
of this turns, is this which I have before me. Mr. Smith argues that it is to 
be limited very much by the effect of the recital; and, if there were any ambi- 
guity aboutit, no doubt it must be solimited. But the recital does not seem to 
me in the slightest degree more ambiguous than the covenant itself. The 
recital is, in the first place, ‘that the said hereditaments had been purchased 
by the said Underwood Price, and George Selby, in order that they might 
severally build villas and substantial dwelling-houses thereon, and under an 
understanding that proper roads should be made thereon, and for ever there- 
after continued as such roads only for the accommodation of such villas and 
dwelling-houses ’’—I do not think it is very material, but it is obvious from 
the other part of the clause, that the word “‘only”’ applies to the road. Then 
comes the next recital—“* And that such roads had since been marked out as 
shown in the plan drawn in the margin of the said indenture of appointment 
and release, and which indenture of appointment and release also contains a 
recital that the said Underwood Price and George Selby had agreed with one 
James Staley for the sale to him of certain parts of the said land, being the 
parts coloured red in the said plan, and that the said James Staley, and the 
owners and occupiers for the time being of the said land contracted to be sold 
to him, should, at all times, have a right of road and passage over, upon, and 
along all the said roads marked out as such in the said plan, in as absolute 
and complete a mode of enjoyment as if the same were public roads.”” Then, 
in a subsequent part of the recital, it states that it had been agreed between 
Price and Selby that all the roads marked out on the map should be conveyed 
and limited to Selby, his heirs, and assigns, for ever, and that Price and 
the owners and occupiers for the time being of the parts agreed to be taken 
by him, should, at all times, have a right of road and passage over and upon 
such roads in as absolute and complete a manner as if the same were public 
roads. The next clause is, that George Selby should be further bound to 
continue the roads marked out in the plan as roads only for the mutual use 
and benefit of Selby, Price, and Staley, and of others, the owners and occu- 
piers for the time being of the close or piece of land, and the villas, &c., for 
the time being standing thereupon, in the most complete mode of enjoyment, 
as if they were public roads, Theseare the recitals. It is observed here that 
that only relates to the mode of passage over and upon the said roads; but then 
of course, it is always to be understood passage for whom and by whom } 
The passage must not only by the persons who have the occupation 
of the villas, but of persons who are going to them, or else it would not 
bé in as full and complete a manner as if it were a public road. That 
does not appear inconsistent with, but rather to point to, the express 
meaning of the covenant contained in the deed, which is—‘‘ That he, 
the said Underwood Price, his heirs, appointees, assigns, and the owners 
and occupiers for the time being of all and every part of the said land 
and hereditaments therein before limited to the use, or for the benefit of the 
said Underwood Price, his ‘heirs, appointees, and assigns, as aforesaid, and 
of all, and every of the messuages and dwellings, then, or at any time there- 
after to be erected and built thereupon, and his, and their, and every of 
their relatives, friends, visitors, tradesmen, and servants, and others con- 
nected, or having business to transact with him, them, or any of them, 
either with, or without carriages, and animals of any, and every description, 
should, and might from time to time, and at all times for ever thereafter, 
at his, their, and every of their own free will and pleasure, go, come, pass, 
and repass in, over, upon, along, and through all and singular the said 
several roads marked out as aforesaid in the said plan.’ Then, it goes on 
thus, ‘‘and have the full use, and enjoyment of all and singular the eaid 
several roads in as full, free, complete, and absolute manner to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever, as if the same were public roads.”” Therefore, 
there are two clauses to the parts of the covenant, not merely that there is 
to be a distinct right of passage to and from the houses for the owners, and 
occupiers, and of persons who wish to goto them, but in addition to that 
there is to be the full use and enjoyment of the roads, in as complete a 
manner as if the same were public roads. Now what does that mean? It 
means as if the same were public roads at the date of this indenture, and no 
other explanation is the proper explanation to be given. It is true this does 
not make these roads public roads for the rest of the world, but so far as 
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these particular individuals are concerned, so far as the present occu- 
piers are concerned, and so far as any future occupiers of the houses 
are concerned, these roads, so far as they are connected with them, 
are to be considered as public roads at the date of that indenture, 
Well, what follows? It follows from that, that if they had been 
public roads at the date of the indenture, they would have been subject to 
the provisions of the Gas Clauses Act—subject to the water, gas, and to all 
the other Acts which affect public roads, and it is, in my opinion, a mistaken 
view of the effect and scope of this covenant, to ‘suppose that because it 
does not dedicate this nl to the public, the effect of this covenant is 
not to give the occupiers of the roads themselves as full and complete use and 
enjoyment of them as if they represented the public, and the roads had been 
dedicated to the public at the date of the deed. For their purposes, these 
roads are public roads, to all intents and purposes, and, accordingly, it would 
be introducing bounds, and limiting the effect of a covenant which is very 
distinct, if it is to be said they are to be public roads only for certain purposes, 
and not for such uses as public roads might be used or employed for at the 
time when this covenant was executed. It is obvious that, if they were 
public roads then (and they are public roads as regards the occupiers of the 
land); but, if they had been public roads then, every possible species of ad- 
vantage which is given by subsequent Acts of Parliament, to which occu- 
piers may be entitled to claim the benefit and enjoyment, would be belong- 
ing to them under this covenant. It is obvious, also, that these persons have 
a right to say to the gas company—‘ This is a public road, and we call upon 
you to lay a gas-pipe down in it as a public road.’’ The gas company could 
not do it without that, because it is only these persons who can make it a 
ublic road, for the limited purpose of supplying themselves, and no further. 
upposing, I were to hold that the defendants—that is, the gas company and 
the occupiers together—cannot lay down these pipes without the consent of 
the plaintiffs, and that the plaintiffs consent can be purchased for a rent— 
which, in point of fact, is probably the case, though not a word has been 
said about it—the effect must necessarily be that, in order to act fairly to all 
their customers, and to get a proper remuneration or profit to themselves, the 
defendants must lay upon the occupiers of these houses so much additional 
rice per cubic foot for their gas as will repay them the rent which they 
ve to pay to the plaintiffs. Supposing that it is 1d. per cubic foot—it does 
not matter what the price is—the result is that the occupiers would pay that 
advanced price because this is not a public road. But how is that keeping 
the covenant with them, that they shall have the enjoyment of it exactly, 
and in as full and ample a manner as if it were a public road, when the per- 
son who enters into that covenant with them, or the person who stands in his 
shoes, says—‘‘ Though I have entered into this covenant, that you shall have 
the same enjoyment of it as though it were = yet, because it is a private 
road, _ shall pay me 1d. per cubic foot for all your gas, instead of its being 
brought to your door at the same price that others pay for it.” It is ob- 
viously a breach of covenant. I am, therefore, clearly of opinion that the 
only way to give proper effect to the covenant is to say that, at the instance 
of the occupiers, the gas company are entitled to treat this road for their use 
and enjoyment as a public road, and to lay down mains therein to supply them 
with gas; always, of course, creating as little obstruction as penthle, and 
restoring the surface in as perfect a manner, to the satisfaction of the parties, 
as may be. One observation was made in the course of the argument for the 
— which I have not he&rd any answer to, partly, of course, because I 
ave not heard the case on the other side. But, assuming it to be correct, it 
would not give a right to the plaintiffs of the injunction asked for. The 
remark was that, assuming this to be a public road, no proper notice had 
been given by the defendants of their intention to break it up, to lay down 
theirmain. Upon that, I observe—I do not say it is a public ws but I treat it 
as such, so far as the occupiers are concerned—it may well be that the notice to 
them is dispensed with, if they have invited the company tocome uponit. But, 
it is obvious that the absence of such notice would not be sufficient to keepthe 
company in a public road from all fair and proper dealing with their gas. This 
appeared to me to be a matter of considerable importance when the case was 
opened before, It seemed to be not a case which was confined to the plaintiffs 
and the gas company, but that the occupiers and owners were materially 
interested in the matter, and, as they now appear by counsel, and say that 
they invited the gas company to lay down a main and supply them with 
gas, and that they insist upon their right to have the contract performed, 
then, I am of opinion that the plaintiffs under this covenant are bound to 
allow them so to do, and cannot interfere to prohibit or impede it or to 
derive any advantage from it. All, therefore, that I can do in this case, is to 
dismiss the bill. 
Mr. Setwyn: I have to ask for costs. 
His Honour: The costs of course follow the event. 
Mr. Wess and Mr. Ware made similar applications, which were granted. 
Bill dismissed, with costs. 





VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Fripay, Marcu 21. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir N. P. Woop.) 
YOUNG V. MACRAE. 


Sir HucuH Carrns, Mr. Karstaxe, and Mr. W. N. Lawson moved for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from selling, under the name of 
“ paraffin oil,” or “ American paraffin oil,” any oil or similar product not 
manufactured by the plaintifis, and from selling any such oil under any 
other name, so as to induce the public to believe that the oil had been 
manufactured by the plaintiffs or their licensees. The case made out by 
the plaintiffs was, that Mr. Young, the original patentee, had, in 1850, 
invented a process for obtaining “ paraflin,” and oils containing paraffin, 
and had in his specification called the oil containing paraffin, “ paraftin oil.” 
The plaintifis alleged that this name was a mere arbitrary term, selected 
and used by Young, and that it did not denote any specific chemical sub- 
stance. The term “ paraffin” was, admittedly, not new, having been used 
by Reichenbach, a German chemist, to denote a solid substance derived 
from the distillation of schist or peat, the term having been compressed out 
of the two Latin words, parum and affinis, in allusion to distinctive quali- 
ties of the substance. ‘The plaintifis obtained a prize medal at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 for their “ paraffin oil,” there exhibited. Large quantities had 
since been made under the process, and sold as “‘ paraflin oil;” and the 
term had thus become known to chemists and the public as denoting exclu- 
sively, as the bill alleged, oil manufactured according to the plaintiffs pro- 
cess. It appeared that large quantities of oil, similar in character, are now 
produced by the distillation of “ petroleum,” or rock-oil, recently discoveredin 
America. The plaintiffs alleged that the defendant had been actually selling 
this recently-invented oil under the name of “ paraffin oil,” or “ American 
paraffin oil,” and that it was of a highly explosive and inflammable cha- 
racter. Conceiving that the reputation of their invention would be injured 
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by the sale of an inferior article under the same title, the plaintiffs had filed 

eir bill, and now moved for an injunction, on the ground that they had 
appropriated and acquired for themselves the exclusive right to the title, 
“ paraffin oil.” 

The evidence of chemists and others, of a very voluminous character, was 
adduced for the purpose of showing that the term “ paraffin,” although 
invented by Reichenbach in 1830, was new as applied to oil, and had not 
come into use among chemical writers until after the plaintiffs had patented 
their invention. 

The defendant stated that he had not sold his oil under the term “ paraftin 
oil” until pressed for oil of that name by an agent sent to his warehouse by 
the plaintiffs. He also entered into evidence in opposition to that of the 

laintiffs; but,as his counsel were not called upon, it is unnecessary to enter 
into any detail as to the case set up on his behalf. 

Mr. Roxt, Mr. Cuaries Hay, and Mr. Rowcuirre, for the defendant, 
were not called upon. 

The Vicr-Cuance.xor said that the motion must be refused. Had the 
term “paraffin” been one of those fanciful titles without meaning, like 
“ medicated Mexican balm,” with which this court had been familiar, care 
would be taken to restrain the use of such a term by other persons; but 

raffin was a well-known substance, a useful adaptation of which had 

en invented by the plaintiffs. The title, therefore, was not a mere fanciful 
one, in which the plaintiffs could claim anything in the nature of a trade- 
mark, but denoted the article produced. Take the case of sugar extracted 
from beet-root: although one person might for ten years have discovered 
the process of extraction, and enjoyed the sole right, would there be any- 
thing to restrain a person using a different process for the same end from 
calling his sugar also by the term “ beet-root sugar?” If any one had 
found a different process for producing the same article, he must call it by 
the same name. It would appear from.the evidence that the term 
“paraffin” had been first brought into commerce by the plaintiffs; but 
then it was a term which any one would easily adopt in speaking of a sub- 
stance so manufactured. The only doubt that had arisen was as to the 
|| defendant calling his oil “ paraffin oil,” when it was not the same article as 
that manufactured by theplaintifls. But the defendant added the term 
“American,” and he should not assume that he had acted with mala fides. 
Besides these difficulties which stood in the plaintiffs way, it was to be 
observed that, in obtaining a sample of oil from the defendant’s warehouse, 
they had carried the spy-system to an extreme length; in fact, they had sti- 
mulated the dealer in this article into dealing in it; he had insisted on having 
the words “ paraffin oil” written in the invoice and receipt. The observa- 
tion of the plaintiffs counsel was, indeed, just—that the circumstance of the 
defendant being driven into using these words showed that he knew he was 
doing wrong in using them. If there had been any case of a sale of the 
defendant’s oil as “ paraflin oil” to any other person except the plaintiffs 
agent, who drove him into committing the alleged offence, that might make 
a great difference. But where it was doubtful whether any offence had 
been committed, and that, if it were an offence, the defendant bad been 
driven into committing it—in such a case, the court would not interfere by 
injunction. The motion, therefore, would be refused, and the costs would 
be costs in the cause... His Honour added, that his present impression was 
that the plaintifis would have great difficulty in making out their case at 
the hearing. * 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE SPRING ASSIZES. 
AyLessury, Marcu 10, 
(Nisi Prius Court.—Before Baron Mantin, and a Special Jury.) 


THE QUEEN UV, THE UNITED KINGDOM ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


OBSTRUCTIONS ON HIGHWAYS. 


Mr. Mitts, Q.C., and Mr. Mercatr were for the prosecution. Mr. 
O’Matiry, Q.C., Mr. Keanz, Mr. JosrpH Currry of the Chancery bar 
(especially retained), Mr. Larnom Browne, and Mr. STEPHENSON, appeared 
for the company. ‘This was an indictment preferred and found at the last 

uarter sessions for this county, and moved by certiorari into the Court of 
y sane Bench, charging the defendants, in eleven different counts, with 
obstructing the highway in the parishes of Denham, Iver, Chalfont, St. 
Peter’s, Beaconsfield, &c., by erecting telegraph posts thereon, “to the great 
damage and common nuisance of all the Queen’s subjects.” 
The defendants pleaded ** Not guilty.” 
It is understood that this is one of a series of indictments preferred against 
the defendants in the counties of Middlesex, Buckingham, Oxford, and War- 
wick, and that, in the county of Oxford, the indictment has been ignored by 
the grand jury. The indictment in Warwick is expected to come on for trial 
at the coming assizes for that county. 
{ [The trial here was commenced at 12 o’clock on Saturday the 8th, and the 
opening statement of the counsel for the prosecution, the formal proofs, and 
the examination and cross-examination of a surveyor called by the prosecu- 
tion, occupied the whole of the day. It appeared that the matters to which 
these indictments relate, are also befor; the Courts of Chancery; and books 
of photographic views of nearly every individual post set up by the defend- 
ants in this county were produced both by the prosecutors and the defendants, 
and referred to by both sides, and by the judge and jury, as explanatory of 
the evidence given by the witnesses. 
At the sitting of the court this morning, Baron Marrtn stated that, 
since the adjournment on Saturday, he had given the case his most serious 
consideration ; and that in order that there might be no mistake, and that 
no question might hereafter be made about his ruling, he had prepared a 
written paper containing a statement of what he believed to be the law appli- 
cable to the present indictment; that he was now prepared to state how he 
should direct the jury; that it might be, he should also have to direct them 
as to other matters; but, speaking of a common ordinary road, such as he 
himself had seen yesterday, and which, no doubt, was of the character of 
great portions of the roads on which the defendant’s posts were placcd, he 
(the learned judge) believed the law to be as follows :—1. In the case of an 
ordinary highway, although it may be of a varying and unequal width, run- 
ning between fences on each side, the right of passage or way, primd facie, 
and unless there be evidence to the contrary, extends to the whole space 
between the fences, and the public are entitled to the use of the entire of it 
as the highway, and are not confined to the parts which may be metalled or 
kept in repair for the more convenient use of carriages or foot-passengers. 
2. That a permanent obstruction erected on a highway, and placed there 
without lawful authority, which renders the way less commodious than before 
to the public, is an unlawful act, and a public nuisance at common law; and 
that, if the jury believed the defendants placed, for the purpose of profit to 
themselves, posts, with the object and intention of keeping them permanently 
there, in order to make a telegraphic communication between distant places, 





and did permanently keep them there, and the posts were of such size, and 
dimensions, and solidity, as to obstruct and prevent the passage of carriages 
and horses, or foot-passengers, upon parts of the highways where they stood, 
the jury ought to find the defendants guilty upon this indictment; and that 
the circumstance that the posts were not placed upon the hard or metalled part 
of the highway, or upon a footpath artificially formed upon it, or that the 
jury might think that sufficient space for the public traffic remained, are 
immaterial circumstances as regards the legal right, and do not affect the 
right of the Crown to the verdict. : ; Ae 

* Mr. O’Mauuey then stated that he should wish to consult with his clients 
as to the course to be pursued. 

The counsel and solicitors for the defendants then left the court; and, on 
their return, . : 7 } 

Mr. O’Mattey said that, such being his lordship’s view of the law, if the 
jury were to be so directed, and the question so left to them, it would be uso- 
fons for the defendants to hope for a verdict on this indictment, that he 
should, therefore, abstain from calling the evidence with which he was pre- 
pared, and which would, in many respects, completely contradict that already 
given by the prosecution; and that he should move the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on his lordship’s ruling, which, according to decided cases, he believed 
to be erroneous. : 

His Lorpsurp then briefly summed up the evidence given by the prosecu- 
tion, and directed the jury in accordance with the view he had already 
expressed. 

he jury at once returned a verdict for the Crown, 





STAFFORDSHIRE ASSIZES. 
Srarrorp, SarurpAy, Marcu 15, 1862. 
(Before Baron CuaNNELL, and a Special Jury.) 
TIMMINS U. THE BIRMINGHAM AND STAFFORDSHIRE GAS COMPANY. 


Mr. Ivuppxstoy, Q.C., with Mr. Grirrirrs (instructed by Mr. H. 
Jackson), were counsel for the plaintiff; and Serjeant Picorr, with Mr. 
Puirsoy, Q.C., and Mr. Morreram (instructed by Messrs. Ingleby and Co.), 
appeared for the defendant. . fae te . 
The plaintiff, Mrs. Lydia Timmins, is a widow lady, residing in Clay Pit 

Lane, West Bromwich, and the defendants are the company who supply the 
locality with gas. The declaration alleged, on the first count, that a 
penalty of £200 was due to the plaintiff from the defendants, by reason of 
the latter having permitted certain deleterious wash to pollute the water in 
her well; on the second count, that a further penalty of £20 per day was 
likewise due for the continuance of that pollution; on the third count, that 
a further penalty of £20 was due for the contamination of the water by the 
defendants works; on the fourth count, that a further penalty of £10 per 
day was due for the continuance of that contamination; and, on the fifth 
count, that the defendants had seriously injured the plaintiff, by allowing 
noxious gases to percolate into her well. The defendants placed twelve 
pleas upon the record, putting in issue the material allegations, one alleging, 
with respect to the first and second counts, that the damage was caused six 
months before the action was brought. 
Mr. Hupp.esron, in opening the case, said that, under the legal form 

contained in the declaration, the plaintiff sought to recover compensation 
for very serious injuries which had accrued to her premises, in consequence 
of the conduct of the defendants in the management of their works. The 
defendants were a very wealthy body, established under two Acts of Par- 
liament to trade in gas, and enabled, under their powers, to make a divi- 
dend of not more than 10 per cent. He mentioned this circumstance, be- 
cause, while the Legislature had given the company great privileges, it had 
also placed upon them considerable responsibility—giving them a mono- 
poly for the lighting of the whole of the South Staffordshire district and 
Birmingham: it also required that, in the conduct of their works, they 
should take every care not to injure the public residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of their works. It was a well-known fact that, when gas-works 
were established, one of the principal injuries which was inflicted upon 
persons in the neighbourhood was the escape of what was called gas- 
water—water which escaped from the tanks in which the gasholders were 
placed. Knowing this, the Legislature, whilst giving the company 
every facility for supplying gas, bound them down by the most stringent 
rules for the protection of the public, not to allow that gas-water to escape. 
The gas-water was produced thus:—The gasholder, in the present instance 
at least, was a large can-like instrument, 130 feet in diameter, and that 
was, as it were, turned upside down into a large tank, 132 feet in diameter, 
full of water. This water kept the gas in, and, as the holder was more full 
or more empty, it rose or sunk. Necessarily coming in contact with a 
mass of gas 130 feet in diameter, the water partook of the smell and taste 
peculiar to gas, and, in this state, was rightly thought by the Legislature to 
be injurious to life. The company’s first Act was the 6th Geo. IV., c. 
75, and their second was the 8th and 9th Vict., c. 66. The 160th section of 
the latter Act enacted that “If the company shall at any time cause, or 
suffer to be conveyed, or to flow into any stream, reservoir, aqueduct, pond, 
or place for water, within the limits of this Act, or into any drain, sewer, or 
ditch, communicating therewith, any washing, substance, or thing which 
shall be produced in making or supplying gas, or shall do any act to the 
water contained in any such stream, reservoir, aqueduct, pond, or place for 
water, whereby the water therein shall be fouled or corrupted, then the 

company shall forfeit for every such offence the sum of £200.” The 61st 

section provided that the penalty of £200 shall be recovered in any one of 
the Superior Courts, “ provided always that the suid penalty shall not be 
recoverable unless the same be sued for within six months after the offence 
in respect of which such penalty shall have been incurred shall have ceased.” 

The 162nd section provided that if the company did not, within twenty- 
four hours after receiving notice of the nuisance named in the 160th 
section, remove the same, they should be liable for each succeeding day 
to a penalty of £20. The 165th section was a general one: “ When- 
ever any water, within the limits of this Act, shall be contaminated by 
the gas of the company, the company shall forteit for every such offence, 
a sum not exceeding £20, to the person whose water shall be so con- 
taminated;” and the 166th provided “that if the company did not, within 

twenty-fours hours after receiving notice of the contamination named in 

section 165, remove the same, they should be liable for each succeeding da 
to a penalty not exceeding £10.” These were the sections under which 
the action was brought, and, fortunately for the plaintiff, the company had 
had the advantage of a legal interpretation of their Act of Parliament. A 

person named Hipkins, whose premises were within 50 yards of the com- 

pany’s tank, and whose well had been contaminated by the water from it, 

brought an action against them. On that occasion, the company raised a 

number of ingenious points, which were argued in the Court of Exchequer, 





and decided against them. They then took the case to the court of error, 
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and it was decided against them again. A repetition of the points of that 
case he thought would be important to the jury. The company admitted 
that they had contaminated the water with their gas, but they contended 
first, that a well was not an ‘‘ aqueduct, pond, or place for water.” In 
their old Act of Parliament wells were expressly mentioned, but in their 
second Act wells were omitted, and it was argued that they had been 
omitted intentionally. The argument, however, though very ingenious, 
was not successful, for it was decided that a well was a place for water. 
The next point was that they neither “caused” nor “ suffered” the gas¢ 
water to escape, because the causes of escape were entirely beyond their 
own control. That objection was based on facts agreed upon, and the 
decision against the company was recorded in the Law Journal, vol. 29, 
Exchequer, page 169.* The facts were these: The company, desiring to 
build new works, employed an experienced mining engineer to select a 
piece of land suitable especially for the purposes of their tank. He found a 
piece of 10,000 square yards by the side of Clay Pit Lane, and he chose 
it, knowing that there were mines in the neighbourhood, because it was 
upon a fault of red-sandstone rock. The works, begun in 1853, were 
finished in 1854, and the tank was at that time perfectly water-tight. On 
the 8th of July, about four months afterwards, however, the tank sunk, and 
the water was pumped out to see what was the matter. A large crack was 
found in the floor of it, and underneath there was also found a large fissure in 
therock. It was through this fissure that the water found its way into Hipkins’s 
well, and he first complained, and afterwards brought his action. It was after- 
wardsascertained that the cause ofthe fissure was this: the thick coal measures 
had been worked on the west side of the company’s premises right up to 
the fault, which, contrary to the company’s impression, only ran under half 
theirland. ‘These workings, it seemed, had been going on for fourteen or 
fifteen years before the company’s engineer chose the land; but he, not 
being aware of the fact, supposed that the whole works stood on the fault, 
whereas the fact was, that the coal came up to within a foot of the tank. 
But this would have done no harm had there been no further coal got. 
Workings, however, were recommenced, a subsidence took place, and the 
rock and tank cracked. These were the facts upon which the company 
contended that they were not liable to the penalty provided by the Act. 
The Barons of the Court of Exchequer, however, unanimously held that, 
inasmuch as the oe agacery inserted those penalty clauses solely for the 
protection of the public, and inasmuch as the company had means of know- 
ing the nature of the land before they bought it, they were liable. Upon 
that, the company took the case to the Exchequer Chamber, where the 
arguments were repeated, and the decision confirmed. The present action, 
the learned counsel said, was a precisely similar case; and he proceeded to 
state the nature of the evidence he intended to adduce. He concluded by 
observing that the plaintiff did not wish to claim the whole of the penalties 
to which she was entitled, but simply to ask for such compensation as the 
jury might think she was entitled to. 
Baron CHANNELL: Is it the same tank as that concerning which this 
decision was given? 
Mr. Huppueston: Precisely, my lord. 
Baron CHANNELL: Is there no way, then, of settling this question of com- 
pensation? 
Serjeant Picorr: No, my lord; the tank has been put in thorough 
repair, 
Baron CHANNELL: But if the water is impregnated ? 
Serjeant Picorr: But our case is that it is not, my lord; and we have 
evidence to show that there is no cause of action at all. 
Mr. Hupp.ustron then proceeded to call the following evidence :— 
Ezra Davis, a mining agent, owning and occupying property next the 
plaintiff's premises,in Clay Pit Lane, which locality he had known more 
than fifteen years, stated that both his and the plaintifl’s premises were built in 
1854, and, in the same year, a well was sunk for each house. In the follow- 
ing year the company’s works were opened. In 1857, the company’s tank 
overflowed and ran down by their premises, but a complaint was made, and 
ran down by their premises, but a complaint was made, and the pipe 
through which it ran was plugged. At about the same time, they found a 
difference in their water, and thought the plugging would remedy it, but it 
did not. Other complaints were made without effect. Upon that, the 
plaintifl’s late husband sunk another well, as far away from the tank as he 
could, and good water came into it. It continued good for three or four 
months, and then the gas got into it, and it became bad. In 1858, when it 
was said the tank leaked, the water became worse, and had remained 
worse ever since. He complained to the manager, Mr. Birch, and he 
examined the wells. As early as 1857, and from that time to the present, 
there had also been water covered with gas in the plaintiff’s cellars. In 
July, 1858, the defendants pumped their tank dry. It took six months to 
do it, and it took the water out of all the wells and all the cellars. As soon 
as they filled it again, the wells and the cellars again filled. The water was 
as bad as before. In both the wells and the cellars, the water presented a 
“shiny appearance, and colours something like a rainbow.” He produced 
plans of plaintiff's premises, showing the position of the wells, and the fact 
that there were cracks in the walls of the buildings such as would be pro- 
duced by mining operations going on underneath. He also described the 
tank as a hole in the earth, 132 feet in diameter and 30 feet deep, lined with 
bricks, and capable of holding 410,000 cubic feet of water. The gasholder, 
130 feet in diameter, swam in this tank, and the water sealed the gas in it. 
Some of the water which the witness had taken out of the plaintiff’s well 
on the previous night was produced, and handed to the jury. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Picorr: He raised his cellar in 1860, be- 
cause it was so full of gas-water. The well was about 5 yards from the 
privy, but the level of the well was below it. ‘The cesspool of the privy 
was paved with bricks, and grouted with mortar, and he felt sure the soil 
from the privy could not drain into the well. He believed the grouting was 
quite sufficient to prevent percolation. Did not know that the privy had 
been cracked. Had taken off the top of the well to see if anything had 
drained in, and saw no signs of anything of the kind. Could not have seen 
it, if it drained in below the level of the water. The well was 25 feet deep, 
and the distance from the top to the water was 14 feet. Ever since 1858, 
the water had been so bad that, any one taking a sample out, at any time, 
could detect the gas. After rain, it was stronger than at any other time. 
In 1857, there was a ditch running along Clay Pit Lane, but the gas com- 
pany filled it up when they built their works. 

Re-examined: The smell of the water was not like the smell of the privy. 
It was a smell of gas. His well was 14 yards trom the privy, and there was 
the same smell and taste there. 

Monpay, Marcm 17. 

;,the plaintifi, was called aud examined. 


Lydia Tininin She corroborated 


® The case was ted at pages 62 and 775 of vol. LX. of this JouKNAL. 
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the evidence of Ezra Davis, respecting the sinking of the first well, the pol- 
lution of the water, the sinking of the second well, and the pollution of that 
also; and stated that the smell and taste of the water so polluted were pre- 
cisely similar to the smell and taste of that in the tank at the defendants 
gas-works. In 1858, when the state of the water was worst, she, her hus- 
band, her children, Ezra Davis, his wife, and their children, were all ill 
together. At that time, her husband died. The defendants, she said, had 
formerly had a pump at their works, with which, in dry weather, they 
pumped water into their tank—sometimes, two or three times a week. 
The defendants, after hearing of this action, had removed their pump. The 
witness also corroborated Davis with reference to the quantity of gas-water 
in her cellar, 

Cross-examined: The water was much worse in 1857 than it was at pre- 
sent. It never got better. (Laughter.) Her cellar was below the level of 
the surrounding fields. Saw the pump at work at the defendants tank, but 
had never been up to see what it was used for. Had smelt and tasted the 
tank-water, when the leakage was found out in 1857. 

William Stanforth, stock taker, West Bromwich, gave corroborative evi- 
ence. 

John Farnall, West Bromwich, miner, stated that he had been called in 
by the plaintiff to look at her cellars and her well. He found a quantity of 
gas-water in the cellar, and, on taking off the top of the well, the smell was 
so strong, that he was afraid to go down it. He saw acoating of gas on 
the top of the water, and there were marks on the side of the well where 
the gas-wash had trickled down. He had been in the neighbourhood many 
years, and had helped to work the thick coal under the defendants works. 
They had stripped the fault all round, and had worked up to within a foot 
of the tank, if not under it. All the place, then, was as “ holler as a drum.” 
He had worked in Mr. Sheldon’s colliery, and in the Eagle Colliery. The 
Eagle Company drew « quantity of water out of their pit some time ago, 
and that would naturally draw down the defendants land. 

Joseph Timmins, West Bromwich, boat steerer, stated that he was the 
father of the plaintifi’s late husband. He gave corroborative evidence con- 
cerning the state of the water in the wells and cellars. 

Simeon Wilks, Kidderminster, engineer, said he was, in 1858, engaged b 
the defendants to pump the water out of their tank. When it was emptied, 
he saw a large crack in the bottom of it, evidently the result of a subsidence 
of the land; they could put a rod down the crack for some distance. The 
effect of that pumping was to draw the water out of the plaintiff’s well. He 
lodged at the plaintiff's at the time, and, knowing the tasteand smell both 
4 the water in the well and the water in the tank, he could say they were 
the same. 

Reuben Pate, well sinker, West Bromwich, deposed to having sunk the 
plaintiff's two wells. On closing up the old well, he noticed streaks down 
the sides of it as if gas-wash had run into it. 

Joseph Higgs, chartermaster. Tipton, stated that he had been called in 
to examine the second well. On taking the top off, the smell was so bad 
that he did not like to go down. Afterwards, however, he went down part 
of the way, but was obliged to come back again. The smell and the appear- 
ance of the water were that of gas-washing. 

Edward Hipkins, ironfounder, West Bromwich, the plaintiff jn the former 
action brought against the company, and quoted by by Mr. Huddleston in 
his opening speech, was then called, and gave evidence similar to that given 
by the previous witnesses. 

Henry Johnson, mine agent and surveyor, Dudley, deposed to having 
made the plans of the properties in question, for the purposes of the trial. 
He stated that he had examined the defendants tank. It was fixed in a 
sandy, gravelly soil. There were cracks in the surrounding walls, and in 
the tank itself, that led him to suppose that the tank was affected by mining 
operations beneath. Did not look for a crack in the soil, because he did not 
expect to see it; the soil was loose, and a little rain would obliterate it. 

Cross-examined: Examined the tank about a weck since. One of the 
cracks was about the sixteenth of an inch wide. The tank was surrounded 
by a wall surmounted by a stone coping. ‘The crack was between two of 
the coping stones. The water rose to within an inch of the coping. 

Re-examined: I noticed that one of the cracks had been filled in, but had 
broken again. 

Thomas Millership, mine agent, West Bromwich, corroboratod the evi- 
dence of the last witness, and stated, in addition, that he visited the defend- 
ants works yesterday, and found that one of the cracks had widened to the 
extent of an inch. 

Henry Duncalf, surgeon, West Bromwich, sated that on the 7th of March 
he visited the plaintiff's premises, and examined the water from her well. 
It had the smell of gas, and it had the same taste as water he got from his 
own meter. The peculiar flavour of water impregnated with gas was due 
to a volatile vapour called benzole, one of the constituents which gave to 
gas a great deal of its luminosity. The most delicate chemical test used to 
discover its presence in water would only detect one part in 2000 of water, 
but one drop in 40,000 of water would impart a decided taste and odour 
perceptible to the organs of smell and the palate. He had no doubt what- 
ever but the water in the well was impregnated with gas. 


Cross-examined: Had himself analyzed water impregnated with gas. As 
to its power of destroying animal life, that was a question of degree; he 
had no doubt whatever that fish would live in the plaintiff's well. The way 
in which he tested the water in the well was this—supposing the water in 
his meter to be stronger than that in the well, he took some of the former 
and boiled it with nitric acid—one part of the acid to eight of water. Its 
colour was magenta, and that was a proof that benzole was in it. He then 
took some more water from his meter, and diluted it with water, until it 
= brought to the same taste and smell as the water from Mrs. Timmins's 
well. 

te-examined: Although fish might live in the plaintiff's well, it would be 
injurious taken as adrink. The nitric acid test would not discover the 
presence of benzole in the well water. 

John Manley, surgeon, West Bromwich, who accompanied the last witness 
on the occasion referred to, corroborated his evidence. In cross-examina- 
tion, the witness stated that there had been a striking instance of the 
effects of gas-washing upon animal life at West Bromwich lately. <A gas- 
tank had burst into a stream, and killed all the fish. The fish came back, 
however, before the offensive taste and smell had left the water. 

Alfred Lird, practical chemist, Birmingham, stated that he, in company 
with Mr Williams, chemical professor at the Midland Institute, had inspected 
the water in the plaintifl’s well. As to its favour, it contained volatile 
aroma of the hydrocarbons which arose in the distillation of gas—in other 
words, the smell of gas. He tested it to detect benzole, but it was too much 
diluted. The smell and taste were, however, unmistakeable. He next 
examined the water in the defendants tak. He tested five ounces of the 
iank-water with fifteen drops of strong nitric acid, and the aniline colour 
(magenta) became developed. He afterwards added 2 per cent. of pure 
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water to the tank-water, and that produced a mixture as offensive as the 
water in plaintiff’s well. He tested that, but failed to produce the magenta 
colour, in consequence of the attenuation. One drop of benzole to four 
ounces of pure water and fifteen drops of nitric acid developed the magenta 
colour. hen this mixture was diluted to the smell of the water from 
plaintiff’s well, the magenta colour disappeared. The smell and taste still 
remained very offensive. 

Cross-examined: He kept a retail chemist’s shop at Birmingham, but 
was an analytical chemist, and manufactured many of his own preparations. 

William Mattieu Williams, teacher of chemistry at the Birmingham 
Institute, said he had examined the water taken from the plaintiff’s well. 
He tasted and smelt it. It gave forth the smell of gas, and had a corre- 
sponding taste. He examined also the water in the defendant's tank, and 
found it had the same smell and taste as that from the well, but much 
stronger. Two per cent. of tank-water in pure water produced the smell 
and taste of the well-water. Adding water to benzole and nitric acid, he 
produced the magenta colour; but, diluting that mixture with water, and 
reducing it to the smell and taste of the water from the plaintiff's well, the 
magenta colour left it. During the year 1861, about 25 inches of rain fell 
in Birmingham. Taking that as a guide, about 33,000 cubic feet of water 
would fall into the tank during the year. Nearly that quantity, therefore, 
must have run away somewhere, after giving credit for evaporation. If it 
was necessary to pump water into it, heshould think there must have been 
a leakage. 

Cross-examined: He had tested the water from the plaintiff’s well, for 
everything relating to gas and sewage. He looked for gas, and finding that 
the sewage about there was impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, he 
looked for that too. Found the gas, but not the sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Did not test for phosphate of lime nor for nitric acid. Knew that all the 
water about Birmingham was impregnated with phosphate of lime and 
nitric acid. The gas confined in the drum would not take away any 
appreciable quantity of water, the reason being that the gas that came 
there was saturated with as much water as it would hold. It might even de- 
posit water rather than take it away. 

Re-examined: Tested the excrementitious matter from the privy, and 
found that that did contain sulphuretted hydrogen. The well did not. 

This being the plaintiff's case, 

Mr. Puirson (in the absence of Serjeant Pigott) addressed the jury 
for the defence. After commenting on the evidence adduced from the 
plaintiff, he said the case attempted to be set up for Mrs. Timmins was 
that from 1857 to the present time there had been a constant leakage in 
the defendant’s tank. His case was a very simple one. He did not under- 
take to explain how the stenches in the plaintiff's well arose—they might 
have arisen from the privy or not—but his intention was to show that they 
could not have arisen from any leakage in the defendants tank. In 1852, 
the defendants bought their land; in 1853, they commenced their premises; 
and, in 1854, finished them. In 1856, the plaintiff's house was built. The 
defendants tank was excavated out of the solid rock, puddled, and paved 
with four courses of bricks. In 1858, the crack took place, and it was at 
once discovered by the sinking of the water in the tank, for the tank was 
watched and examined every week. This was in July, and the water at 
once found its way into Hipkins’s well; the company never disputed it. 
They thought they were not liable under their Act, and hence they de- 
fended the action. They at once, however, set to work to repair the tank. 
The rock was dug out around the fissure, and filled up with concrete and 
brickwork so strongly, that there had been no leak since. ‘The story about 
pumping into the tank two or three times a week in dry weather, arose in 
this way: To fill the tank, in the first instance, a well was sunk close by 
it, and the manager, Mr. Birch, got water from it, for houschoid purposes, 
during the years 1860 and 1861. Not one drop of water had been pumped 
in, excepting on one occasion. It seemed that Birch had used an old 
pump-tree impregnated with gas-water, and that had contaminated the 
water in the well, upon which it was pumped out into the tank to get rid 
of it. Mr. Phipson then went on to state the nature of the evidence he in- 
tended to adduce, and called the following witnesses :— 

Hugh Young, the company’s engineer, stated that the works were finished 
in 1854, and that the plaintiff’s house was built in 1855. He then described 
the manner in which the tank had been constructed. After being exca- 
vated it was puddled, upon the puddling, which was 2} feet deep, elm boards 
were laid, and upon them four courses of bricks. Before it was finished they 
gave time for the subsidence of the work, and the floor was then cemented 
with Roman cement. On the 6th of July, 1858, he was told that the 
water in the tank had suddenly sunk; and, on going to the place, he found 
that it was so. Thinking something was wrong, he had the tank pumped 
out. It was done by the 12th of August. In the bottom of the tank he 
found a crack in the brickwork half an inch in width; and he concluded 
that it had arisen from a subsidence of the land. On taking up the floor, 
he found a corresponding fissure in the rock much wider. Finding that, 
we | excavated the rock two feet deep all along the crack, three feet on 
each side of it, and three feet beyond the crack at each end. This excava- 
tion they pudaled and reconstructed the floor, binding the brickwork with 
iron. The wall around the tank was perfectly sound. The work, he held, 
had been effectively done. It was filled by the 11th of April, 1859. He 
occasionally went to the tank to examine the height of the water, with the 
intention of seeing whether the tank was sound. His assistant reported to 
him regularly concerning it. If there was a crack in the tank, the water 
would fall to the level of the overflow-pipe. It had never been so low. 
There were cracks in the outer walls of the works when the tank broke, 
and they were filled up. He had seen these cracks this morning, and he 
found that the mortar had shrunk a little; not being beyond what might 
have been expected from the drying of the mortar. He did not believe 
there had been any disturbance from mining operations since 1858. Re- 
membered Birch having the old pump-trees put into the well which had 
been sunk for filling the tank, and the water becoming tainted. When they 
were taken up, and new ones put down, he ordered that the water out of 
the well should be pumped into the tank. 

Cross-examined: Would not swear that plaintiff's house was not built in 
1854. If Davis had sworn so, no doubt it was right. Made no inquiries 
from the owner of the land, or his agent, as to whether there were any 
mines there before he selected the land. Did not know there were any; if 
he had, he should not have thought of building the tank there. He should 
have been afraid it would have given way. ‘The fissure in the rock was 3 
inches wide in the widest part, and 100 feet in length. ‘The pipes in the 
overtiow had been put down in 1858, and had not been taken up since, 
Supposing the ground had been moved by subsidence, these pipes would be 
damaged; but did not believe there had been any subsidence. Did not fill 
up the fissure in the rock, nor put clamps on it. If another heaving of the 
earth took place, there was nothing to prevent the fissure opening wider, 
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Had ae pumped any water out of the tank to see if there were any more 
cracks, 

By the Jury: The pump was removed because Davis said they were 
using it to fill the tank. 

Edward Pitman, superintendent of the company’s works, said, that when 
the pump was taken out on the 10th of January, the overflow-pipe was 
plugged, and he began to take a daily gauge of the depth of the water in the 
tank. It rose and fell to the extent of a fraction of an inch, according as 
the weather was dry or wet, up to the present time. 

Cross-examined: Did not take the gauge every day; missed the Sundays, 
and frosty and stormy days. 





Turspay, Marcu 18. 

The first witness called this morning was 

John Lees, who corroborated the evidence given by Edward Pitman on 
the preceding evening. 

Robert Birch, bookkeeper at the company’s works, stated that in July 
last, he went to the plaintiff's cellar, and tasted the water there. He did 
not perceive any gas in it whatever. No complaint was at that time made 
about the well. The water in the well beside the tank, in which he had 
put the old pump-tree, was good until he put that tree in, and then it became 
bad. The water was afterwards pumped out into the tank to get rid of it, 
not to fill the tank, becanse it was always full enough. The water was 
more pure when they took the pump up than it was when they put it 


own. 

Dr. Alfred Hill, borough analyst of Birmingham, said, he visited the 
plaintiff's premises on the 10th of January last, and obtained some of the 
water from the well and from the cellar. He also took from the cellar a 
brown scum that was swimming on the top of the water there, and a por- 
tion of the sediment. In March, he took a-second quantity of each. He 
had subjected each to analysis. He found in the well water 584 grains of 
solid matter to the gallon. The solids consisted of salts of lime, magnesia, 
with some iron and silica. These ingredients he should expect to find more 
or less in all waters. The distinctive character of this was, that there were 
44 grains of organic matter.. There was also nitric acid present, and 
amongst the lime salts phosphate of lime. The organic matter was what 
was called fixed organic matter; some portion of it was vegetable matter; 
and some might be animal matter. The presence of phosphate of lime and 
nitric acid denoted the presence of sewage-water. He found no tar. In 
the company’s tank he found tar; and, if that water had got into the well, 
tar must have been there. There was no benzole there. There were no gas 
products in it whatever. In the brown scum he took from the cellar, he 
found 75 per cent. of sesquioxide of iron, and 25 per cent of vegetable 
matter. In the sediment, he found the same constituents, but in different 
proportions, the vegetable matter being more plentiful. In the cellar-water, 
no gas could be found by chemical test, nor was it perceptible to the taste 
or smell. The slimy appearance of the water was caused by the peroxide 
of iron. Wherever there was iron, the same result followed. There was no 
iridiscence on the tank-water at all. On analyzing the tank-water, he 
found the amount of solid matter to be 17} grains. That contained 4} 
grains of organic matter also; but that 4} grains contained 1°1 of ammonia, 
and 1oftar. There was neither nitric acid nor phosphate of lime in it. In 
the well, he found fungi, from which he concluded that there must have 
been excrementitious matter in the water. 

Cross-examined: Phosphate of lime would not be found in large quanti- 
ties in all running streams. It might be found in infinitesimal quantities. 
If vegetable matter had gone into the tank-water, it would have been 
destroyed. There were 70,000 grains ina gallon. The proportion of tar- 
water in the tank was rather more than one grain of tar to the gallon. He 
had smelt the water produced in court, and said to have come from the 
plaintiff’s well. It smelt of something, but he could not say it was gas. 
Two bottles of water were then handed to the witness, who said there was a 
faint smell in both of them, the one more faint than the other, but he could 
not tell what the smell was. 

By Baron CuanNELL: His test was permanganate of potash. He did 
not say that the presence of benzole in the well-water was chemically 
impossible. The nitric acid was no test all; it would not produce a magenta 
or any other colour. 

Mr. Hupp.ixston [producing a bottle]: But here it is. 

By the Jury: He believed that if there was enough gas in the well to 
give forth a smell of gas, there would have beeu enough for detection by 
analysis. Supposing he took water containing benzole, he might dilute it 
to such an extent that the benzole would not be perceptible. 

Dr. Wrightson, Birmingham, professor of ehemistry, stated that he had 
also analyzed the water from the wells and cellars of Davis and Timmins, 
from the tank, and from Birch’s well. In the tank-water he found ammo- 
nia, oxide of iron, and a little tar; no phosphate of lime, nor nitric acid. 
The well-water contained phosphate of lime and nitric acid, but no gas pro- 
ducts. Wherever the smell of gas existed, his test (permaganate of potash) 
would detect it. He did not test for benzole, because in a small quantity it 
could not be detected. He utterly denied the possibility of nitric acid being 
atest. A solution of benzole, pure water, aud nitric acid, with nothing 
else, would never produce a magenta colour. 

Cross-examined: Was called at Worcester, the other day, to show that 
Mr. William's test, in another matter, was not a correct one. Did not 
succeed in establishing the case. 

Dr. Letheby, London, professor of chemistry, also deposed to analyzing 
the waters in question. His attention was particularly directed to the 
detection of coal-gas in that from the plaintiff's cellar and well, but he 
could detect it in neither, either by smell or taste. He then tested it, and 
found that it yielded 61 4-10 grains of solid matter to the gallon, of which 
four grains were organic matter, and five grains soluble matter. The other 
constituents were sulphate of lime, nitrate of lime, and common salt, with 
ammonia. This was the water in the bottle. He examined a sediment of 
it in the bottom of the bottle microscopically, and found an abundance of 
vegetable organisms, as well as microscopic animals, and what appeared to 
be the larvx of some insect. These constituents were entirely inconsistent 
with the presence of matter from the defendants tank. He had had so 
much to do with the examination of water under similar circumstances, 
that he was certain about the matter. Kuowing nothing about the history 
of the water, he should have said it was water impregnated with sewage 
matter. The tank matter yiclded 26} grains of solid matter, of which 
more than six were organic and tar. There were neither nitrates nor 
phosphutes in it. Had the tank-water got into the wellin such quantities 
as could be detected, the well-water would have partuken of its peculiar 
characteristics. The cellar-water contained no cval-gas whatever. With 
reference to the nitric acid test, the benzole of commerce would produce 
the magenta colour spoken of, but it would be produced in that instance, 
not by the benzole, but by the impuritics mixed with it. 
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Cross-examined: As a general proposition, it might be taken that he was 
very often called in courts of justice for the purpose of upsetting the evi- 
dence of other scientific men. 

By the Jury: Should think that the taint of the gas, in consequence of 
the great leak in 1858, would have all left the ground by this time. 

This being the defendants case, Mr. Puipson summed up his evidence, 
and Mr. Huppixesron addressed the jury in reply. 





that he would name the amount of damages. 

A second action brought against the company by Ezra Davis, who 
resides in the next house to that occupied by Mrs. Timmins, and was the 
first witness in the last cause, was also left to his lordship. 
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| moment. There were, also, in the same paragraph, two expressions with 
| reference to the works, to which he wished to draw particular attention— 
| The works have been enlarged and improved.” Those two terms expressed 
| the history of their lives, They were born as most things were, and had 

grown up to be a sturdy bantling, and then became a boy ripening into man- 
| hood. ‘I'hey had had to provide for the wants of a new world. The Crystal 
| Palace, built upon that beautiful hill, surrounded by the wonderful scenery 
of Surrey, had created around it a district which was the most fashionable of 
any near London, being without the objections pertaining to all other dis- 


' tricts. 


rus in urbe. The growth of houses and mansions in this district was almost 
beyond all previous experience. If one wanted a moderately-rented house, 
it was no use going in that direction. In South Norwood—the whole of 
which neighbourhood the company was about to light with gas—the houses 
realized a rental of something like £200 per annum, and even more. 


| The works, which were perfectly suitable for the operations of the company 
'a few years ago, were now altogether inadequate. At the last meeting, pro- 
prietors were told that the directors were about to construct a new retort- 





1s . a ee ee ae aac 


The hills of Highgate and Hampstead were too bleak; the Thames | 
valley too damp, and the air too soft; while down the river had its objections | 
—in fact, all who sought health and beauty of scenery now resorted to this | 


His Lorpsuir having summed up at great length, the jury, after retiring | 
|a few minutes, found a verdict for the: plaintiff. His lordship, after con- | 
|ferring with counsel, entered a verdict on the first count, and intimated | 





the minutes of the last half-yearly meeting, and the seal of the company was | 
affixed to the register of proprietors. ’ <lis 
The following report and statements of account were submitted :— 
The directors report the prosperous working of the company’s operations during ' 
the half year. vad ints 
They have endeavoured to carry out those general principles of progress, which | 
have received the sanction of the shareholders at their yearly and half-yearly 
meetings, since the commencement of the undertaking. They have secured a free. 
hold basis for the works; they have enlarged and improved the works and plant, | 
to meet the great increase of building and population throughout the district occu- | 
pied by the company; they have reduced the price of gas to the consumers, an | 
operation which they hope will prove advantageous to the shareholders; and they ' 
have endeavoured to carry out such a system of y 0} t as shall | | 
be best adapted to consolidate the interests of the shareholders. | | 
Two calls have been made on the 6 per cent. preference capital. These calls have || 
roposed to make a further optional call on this | 
the great increase of the works and plant has | 





been fully responded to; and it is 
stock, to meet the demands whic 






































For | 
the wants of these rapidly-rising districts, the directors had had to provide. | 


7 created. | 
The directors going out of see by B snag = uy. Charles Ave. apd, Mr. 1 
f ad > Frederic Hetley; and these gentlemen, g eligible for re-election, offer them- | | 
| t iy l 0 selves to the shareholders for that purpose. The auditor going out of office by ro- | 
8 t 1 a n e u 8 BD e w 9. tation is Mr. William Pashley ; pad this gentleman, being eligible for re-election, 1| 
offers himself to the shareholders for that purpose. {| 
| The balance-sheet for the 4 ad —_ j= Bon Oe set of Leg ont i} 
Pye’ al r appended to this report, shows the financia! tion of the company. Ae profits | 
ORYETAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. for the half year 7 £2428. 19s. 1d. Out of this sum, the directors recommend the 1 
The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held at the | declaration of a dividend gfter the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the preference || 
Albion Hotel, “Aldersgate Street, on Thursday, the 13th inst—Enrasmus | capital; and a dividend after the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, together with a | 
WILson, Esq., F.B.S., in the chair bonus after the rate of 1 per cent. per annum, on the ordinary capital of the com- | 
: shag “ ‘ , pany, both free of income-tax ; the balance of £148. 13s. 2d. to be carried forward | 
| The SecrETARy (Mr. Ohren) read the notice convening the present and ' to the profit of the succeeding half year. {| 
Dr. Capital Account, December 31, 1861. Cr. | | 
{| To Amount for plant oe ee ew ww we ww ow ew «6+ 28,900 2 5 | By Proprietors for paid-up capital— | | 
| Ce a ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee | | 5000 shares, at £10 pershare . . . . . £50,000 0 0 } 
} DN Tok tie ye le a melee oe oe ee ee ey & Ss Less amount unpaid . ° . 1 0 0 | 
| ee) nn eee Pe || —— £19,989 0 0) 
} Freehold land ag ee ae ae ee es ae oe ae 520 3 7 5000 preference shares, at £10 per share . . £50,000 0 0 | 
| PreumeeerpGuremees ¢ ww wt wl tt tl kg el Oe I Less amount uncalled. . 2 ae 2. 1} 
Parliamentary ditto . . . . Sh ee se At le er 796 9 5 — 12,454 0 0)| 
Betort account . . ° é $e + tao - 4147118 2 is. i ¥ te. ae vee ae ae. aig ti? at 8 a 12,5.0 0 0)) 
£74,088 1 5 {| 
pO ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee 23418 7 HI 
| £74,923 0 0 £74,923 0 0! 
| Dr. Profit and Loss, Half Year ending December 31, 1861. Cr. 
| To Amount for coals carbonized . . . . . « «© « « « « « £8,445 2 5 | By Balance unappropriated, June 30,1861. . . a a £83 27 
| Lime and oxide . DPS tr oa ae eS a a ee 115 7 4 a ing Al lk "hd £7,693 17 2 
| I ee es Sy ee 6 ee Meterditto. . .. . Soe ee 14915 7 
Rent, rates, and taxes , ; nae eG 2 ts ee ee eS 52215 9 — 7,843 12 9 
Divectovean@enuditersfees . . . 2 + 2 © we we we we 270 0 0 OEM. a Sa swe oe we ee eS 
| Salaries and coll "s Se oe ee ee ae $74 8 4 CS Fa Se be. Ge Woe Bie ors 567 9 
Wagee. « % «  @. Oe ee oe ee a eo @ Re Sa ee eee ee a 113 7 3)/ 
Interestonloams . ,... ea a ae ae ee 364 0 1 Sulphate of ammonia, net profit . oe 2 e 110 4 9) 
RR ET aT I A me ae a 915 0 | 
Bad debts and allowances on collection . . . : eae 49 210 
Reserve-fund, oe 8 es . se See 550 0 0 | 
Retort account . ° y * . $e 100 0 0 | 
£7,483 2 4 1 
pane a a ae a ee oe os 2,428 19 1 | | 
£9,912 1 5 £9,912 1 5) 
it 
| 
| Dr. Balance-Sheet, December 31, 1861. Cr. | 
Fis Btecken hand eet a a re) £2,000 9 7 } By Balance from capital account . a de & sere ‘eta a> - ae aT 
| Amount due from sundry persons , late ae aie oie oa 2,313 17 6 Amount due to sundry persons . “a o> el Be el 6,499 O11 | | 
| Rental and arrears, . rae i. a ee ee 5,468 13 7 Reserve-fund. . . . ; ror (+o ineo Bee Ot 
| Balance at bankers . . Z . ie Ses 481 17 1l Profitandloss . . . : cee Be i S 2.428 19 1) | 
£10,264 18 7 £10,264 18 7|| 
i| 
Appropriation of Balance. 
Dividend on preference-share capital, at 6 per cent. per annum, free ofincome-tax . . . . .. . . £28014 9 | 
Ditto on original-share capital, at 7 per cent. per annum, ditto , . ae be ae ew cel ere . 1,74912 3 | 
Bonus on original-share capital, at 1 per cent. per annum, ditto. . és ° 249 18 11 | 
| £2,280 5 11 
} Balance carried tonext account. . . . « « « » a i — * * . 14813 2 | 
£2,428 19 1 
The CHAIRMAN, in moving—“ That the report and accounts now pre- ; house, but that it was intended for a time to occupy but half of it. They 
sented, be approved, adopted, and entered on the minutes,” said, he had but | had, however, been obliged to use the whole of it. In point of fact, it was 
few remarks to offer in reference to them. In the jfirst paragraph, allusion | almost an Herculean task for them to keep pace with the rapidity with 
was made to the prosperous working of the company’s operations during the | which the district continued to increase. The new works, to a certain 
past half year, That statement was not made with any motive of boasting | extent, would keep them poor for atime. He did not think, however, they | 
of the success or progress of the company ; the directors simply meant to say | had any right to complain of poverty, when the shares were being sold at 50 | 
that the company was doing well, and that they would endeavour to do still | per cent. premium. At the same time, as stated in the last fine of the | 
better. In the next paragraph, attention was drawn to the fact that there | same paragraph of the report, it required such an “ economy of management | 
had been secured a freehold basis for the company’s works, in doing which | as was best adapted to consolidate the interests of the shareholders.’”? The 
they were providing for futurity; for they considered the Crystal Palace | board had seen the importance of establishing the company’s works upon a| 
District Gas Company was not an undertaking that would last but for two or | freehold basis, and so enlarging them as to meet the necessities of the district | 
three years, or even one hundred years, but that it would continue to be of | asit increased. It had resulted from their success, that they had been able | 
a permanent character, and as successful in the future as at the present | to reduce the price of gas to such an extent as to place their consumers on a | 


level with those of the metropolitan district. The price now charged was by | 
no Means an extra-urban price, but such a price as, in London itself, a short 
time ago, would have been considered very reasonable. In effecting this | 
reduction, however, they necessarily diminished the profits of the under- 
taking ; and it was only by an increased extent of consumption that they || 
could hope to make up that profit, which he thought they had succeeded in | | 
doing pretty well. Their operations were so conducted, as to give satisfaction | | 
to the consumers of their gas, and at the same time secure a fair remunera- |! 
tion for the shareholders. The next paragraph referred to two calls having | | 
been made on the 6 per cent. preference capital. That step had been taken || 
for the sake of economy, because it gave the directors capital at a low rate of || 
interest, at a time when their profits enabled them to pay a larger amount of || 
dividend to the original shareholders, The next paragraph referred to the || 
officers of the company. Upon the present occasion, two directors went out 
of office by rotation. Mr. Charles Aird, one of the retiring directors, was || 
thoroughly interwoven with gas interests; and, being the lessee of gas-works | 
at Kingston, was practically acquainted with the business of gas manufacture, | 
and, therefore, was a very valuable director. Mr. F. Hetley, the other || 
retiring director, represented the interests of the company in the district in | | 
which the works were situated, and his services were of the greatest value to | 





the board. The paragraph next alluded to the election of an auditor. That 
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office, he believed, might be considered as vacant; but he thought a gentle- 
man very conversaut with gas matters would be proposed for the office. 
With reference to the balance-sheet, he wished to mention that the words, 
“ profits for the half year,’’ should have been the ‘divisible profits during 
the half year were £2428,” for the actual profit realized during that period 
was £245, there having been carried over the sum of £83 from the previous 
half year’s accounts. After the distribution which the directors proposed to 
make upon the present occasion, there would be carried over to the credit of 
the current half year’s accounts the sum of £138. He concluded by moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr, G. Hix seconded the motion. 

Mr. Livesey, referring to some observations by Mr. Box, said the unac- 
| counted-for gas, working it out in his own way, only amounted to 9 per cent. 

Mr. STEPHENSON (deputy-chairman) said he worked it out so as to make 

| 163 per cent. 
| Mr. Lrvesey said, that might arise from a difference in the consumption of 
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|| the public lamps, some of which were lighted only during eight months of | 


|'the year. The best proof that the company were doing well was the fact 
|| that, for the past halt year, they had received £2. 4s. 8d. in gas-rental for 
|| every 20s. expended in coal, although they had supplied their gas at a lower 
|! price. In 1859, they received £1. 17s. 1d.; and in 1860, £2. 1s. 6d.; so that, 
| comparing the last half year with the corresponding period of the previous 
one, there was an improvement, to the extent of 3s, 2d., on the production of 
every 20s. worth of coals. So far, therefore, as rental was concerned, it was 
very satisfactory. In reference to coke, the quantity sold appeared to be 


|| something like 74 per cent.; and he doubted whether any other company in | 


| London could show the same result. 


|| there was an increase over the previous year of 60 per cent. He suggested 


| Sheet into one, as tending to simplify the statement of their affairs; and that 
| in the former, the first seven items should be embraced under one general 


He further suggested that, as the directors had power to call up 6 per cent., 
| they should clear off the loan, for which they seemed to be paying 6 per cent., 
by which means, the proprietors would receive that interest instead of it 
going to the parties with whom the loan was contracted. 
sheet, he observed that the amount due from sundry persons was £2313, 
which appeared rather heavy. Then, again, the amount due to sundry per- 
sons was a large item. It showed to him that the directors were not working 
the company quite so well as they would do if they had more funds in hand. 
The question, therefore, occurred to him whether the recent call they had 
made would be sufficient? It would only yield something like £7000, which 
appeared to him to be hardly enough to carry on the concern beneficially 
in the future. The ‘rental and arrear’”’ account was very satisfactory, as it 
showed that, with the exception of £37, all the amounts due at Michaelmas 
, had been collected. 
Mr. F. L. LineinG (a director) replied that the loan referred to being 
‘upon debentures, it had to run 2 certain number of years; and, unless the 
| holders of those debentures were agreeable, it was impossible for the directors 
| to pay them off. 
Mr. H. P. StepHENsoN, in reply to a question from Mr. Box, said, that 
the reserve-fund arose from sums written off as depreciation of the plant. It 
|comprised a series of items written off for depreciation of plant from the 
several profit and loss accounts. 
| The CuarrMan said, as the debentures fell in, they were continued at 
' lower rate of interest—d per cent. 
| Mr. STEPHENSON quite agreed that it would be desirable tocall up more 
of the 6 per cent. capital, so as to pay off the loans as they fell due. Some 
members of the board did not coincide with him, and, as it was not a 
material point, it had been agreed that, for the present, they should renew 
the loans as they became due, with the intention, ultimately, to pay them 
off, taking up more 6 per cent. capital. The item, interest on loans—£364, 
included in it not only the interest on the debentures, but interest on short 
loans from the bankers, which made the rate appear higher. As respected the 
remark made by Mr. Livesey, that, in calling up £7000, they would not 
have sufficient capital for their wants, he said, that might be the case, but 
the directors did not think it desirable to call up more capital before they 


another six or eight months, and they knew that if, then, they wanted more, 
the shareholders would be ready to let them have it. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put, and carried 
unanimously. . 

Mr. Gray moved, and Mr. Cant seconded, the following resolution, which 
was agreed to—‘‘ That a dividend after the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 





cent. per annum, together with a bonus after the rate of 1 per cent. per 
||annum, on the ordinary capital of the company, be now declared for the 
half year, and made payable within twenty-one days, free of income-tax. 


| WILLIAMs, seconded by Mr. Forn, the vacant auditorship, caused by the 
|| retirement of Mr. Pashley, was conferred on Mr. Garraway. 

The Rev. G. P. Pocock moved a vote of thanks to the board of directors 
for the satisfactory manner in which they continued to conduct the com- 
pany’s affairs, 

=. G. Hyper seconded the proposition, which was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

The CHAIRMAN acknowledged the vote, and said the directors were per- 
fectly earnest and sincere in their exertions. They worked not only with 
|their heads, but with their hearts, and they felt that their interests were 
bound up with those of the company. Since the commencement, it had been 
their pride to confess that they had been a united board. Having carefully 
considered the proper course to take, they suffered nothing to stand in the 
way in their efforts to promote the good of the concern, and, so long as they 
enjoyed the confidence of the shareholders, their exertions would never flag 
in that behalf, but would increase from year to year. 

Mr. LivesEy moved, and Mr. Histor seconded a cordial vote of thanks to 


departments. 

he resolution having been adopted, Mr. Gray, one of the auditors, 
acknowledged the same for himself and coadjutors, and the proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the chair. 





UNITED GENERAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of Proprietors of this Company 
was held on Tuesday, the llth of March, at the offices of the company, 6, 
Austin Friars, London—Rosert Hupson, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 


the following report :— 








In the balance- | : 
| increase amounted to more than 3 per cent. over 1858; in 1860, the excess | 


| wanted it. They believed that this would certainly carry them on for | ] a 
| accounts just read be received and adopted.” 


the auditors and officers of the company for their exertions in their respective | I y 
| reason to complain of the dividends which this company pays, and the posi- 


Upon the product account generally, | 


to the directors the propriety of throwing the capital account and balance- , 


| title of ** works,’’ or “plant,” as was usually done with other companies. | 


| carrying on of your business, a further outlay is still required. In Dublin, 





on the paid-up preference capital; and a dividend after the rate of 7 per | 


The retiring directors were then re-elected, and, on the motion of Mr. | 


; nion that the profits of this company may be largely increased; and, I think, 


The secretary read the notice convening the meeting, the accounts, and | At Ennis—a much smaller company than yours—their shares are at 
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This half-yearly meeting has been convened in compliance with the provisions of 
the company’s charter. peace 
A statement of the last half-year’s operations will be laid before you, by which it 
will be seen that the profits amount to £7360, against £7368 for the corresponding 
period last year. 

At Dublin, the rental has steadily increased, and the sale of products has not been 
unfavourable. 

From the Kingstown district an extension of main has been made to Dalkey, to 
afford the benefit of gas lighting to that locality, where it was much desired, and it 
is expected that the inhabitants will take advantage of the facilities afforded them. 

The carbonizing operations at the Dublin works were satisfactorily carried on 
through the half year, but the increased and increasing business renders necessary 
the gradual carrying out of the plan of alterations and improvements which was 
commenced last summer, and from which a proportionate advantage has been 
derived. 

At Limerick, the several additions and alterations at the works have been com- 
pleted, and the business of the company continues to improve. = ee 

Some extension of mains will have to be made to provide for additional lighting 
called for in the suburbs of that city. ; | 

Taking into consideration the prospects of the company, and more especially the | | 
requisite outlay that must be made this year to meet even the present business, your | | 
directors recommend the proprietors to declare a dividend of lls. 6d. per share, free | | 
of income-tax, out of the profits of the past half year ; to carry £1400 of the balance | 
to the stations contingency account, as heretofore, and to reserve the remainder— | 
£785, 2s.—as the undivided profits to serve as the nucleus for a fund to equalize 
dividends in future half years. : 

The proprietors were informed, at the last meeting, of the loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. Hanson, the late chairman of the company, and a special meeting, | | 
already duly announced, will be held immediately after the present one, to fill up | 
this vacancy. 

The CHatrMAN said: Gentlemen, since we had the pleasure of seeing you 
here in September last, my brother directors have done me the honour of 
electing me as their chairman; and I trust, by strict attention to the business 
of the company, I shall merit your approbation as well as theirs. In 
November last, I accompanied a deputation of your directors to Ireland, and 
I think we can bear our testimony as to the improvement which has taken 
place in your works since our last visit, and to the efficiency of your entire 
staff. At the same time, I must state to you, the fact that for the profitable 











| 





has been, and still is increasing. In the year 1859, the 


your business 


of revenue amounted to more than 9 per cent.; and, in the last year, 1861, | | 
it was above 8 per cent., thus, showing an increase in three years of above, | 
20 per cent. Now, this is very encouraging ; but, to meet this increase, not | | 
only are additions, but alterations and improvements also required in your | | 
works. Part of these alterations and improvements we commenced during | | 
the last summer, and we certainly found the beneficial effects of them during 
our winter working. We propose to continue those alterations and improve- | | 
ments during the present summer, but to what extent, must depend upon 
the means that we have placed in our power. With these weighty con- || 
siderations, I do not hesitate in appealing to you, gentlemen, as men of || 
business, to adopt the recommendation of your directors, and to declare a} | 
dividend of lls. 6d. per share. It is true that when that dividend is paid, | | 
there will remain a balance of something about £2000; but, it is very | | 
desirable that we should arrive at something like permanence in our divi- || 
dend; or, rather I should say we should as far as we can, prevent any down- 

ward tendency. I would, therefore, recommend that of that balance, £1400 | 
be carried to the station’s contingency account, to provide for additions and 

alterations, and that the remainder be reserved as a fund, towards making 

up the dividend in any future less profitable half year. You will see by the} 
report, that the profits have amounted to £7360. Now, although that is) 
about the same as it was in the corresponding period of last year, it largely | | 
exceeds the profits of the last half year, and these profits would have been 

still larger, but we were obliged to take into account the price of our coals in 

the spring; for I need not inform you, gentlemen, who know the fact as well | 
as I do, that the city of Dublin is so situated—is such with respect to the) 
coal-fields—that we are obliged, as large consumers, to lay in our stock of | 
coals during the spring and summer months, the vessels in the Irish coal | 
trade being limited. Gentlemen, I need not say that we, on this side of the| 
table, are as anxious as you for large dividends, more especially as, directly | 
or indirectly, we represent above one-ninth of the whole capital of the com- 1 
pany. With these observations, I shall merely move—‘‘ That the report and | | 
| 








Mr. Ruopes : I second that. 

Mr. Srerxenson : Sir, rs addressed the meeting in a tone of congratula- |} 
tion, and, perhaps, you will bear with me while I express a contrary view to | 
that which you have expressed. I feel sure that, if my views are erroneous | 
and the company is working in a satisfactory manner, my humble voice will | 
do no damage to the company. If, on the contrary, my views are correct, | 
and the working of this company is not as it should be, 1 trust that any few 
words I may utter may be the means of causing the directors to look more 
closely into the working of the company, and endeavouring to ascertain what 
are the causes which, in my opinion, make it less profitable than it should 
be. In that case, I may congratulate myself that I have been the means of 
more thoroughly drawing attention to the subject. I hold a very strong opi- 





the shareholders have reason to complain of the continually-decreasing divi- 
dends which they have received, and the continually-decreasing profits. In | 
1856 and 1857, the shareholders were receiving a dividend of 16s. and 17s. 6d. | 
per share ; but, they were then in possession of a profitable station at Cork, 
since which you have gone through the rough of competition there, and your 
dividends were naturally much decreased, As far as the competition at 
Cork is concerned, I do not think there is a single shareholder in the company 
who could find fault with anything that was done. But, let us take the 
position of the company since the competition at Cork has ceased, with, as | 
you stated, a largely-increased rental of 20 per cent. on the last three years. | 
n June, 1859, you paid 13s. 6d.; in December, 1859, 15s.; in June, 1861, 
10s.; in December, 1861, 11s. 6d. The total profit in the year 1859 was | | 
£12,995; the total profit in the year 1861 was £12,408. Therefore, note | | 
withstanding the increased rental which we have had in this company since | 
1859, the profit has actually decreased £500 in the year. I think we have 








tion of our shares in the market as compared with others. For instance, if 
we take the towns opposite Dublin, you will find that the Liverpool Gas 
Company pays 10 per cent.; the Chester, 8 per cent.; the Preston, 10 per 
cent.; the Lancashire, £7. 2s. 6d.; and the United General under 2} per 
cent. Let us take the towns on the east coast, and you will find the Wick- 
low Company pays 6 per cent.; the Drogheda, 7 per cent.; the Dundalk, 8 
per cent.; the Belfast, 10 per cent. ; and even a company in your own dis- 
trict, in Dublin itself—the Dublin Alliance Company—pays 7} per cent., 
and its £8 shares are selling in the market at £10. 17s. 6d., whilst the United 
General shares of £50 are selling at £25. Take the Limerick district. 


10 per cent. premium; whereas the Galway Company, paying 10 per 
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cent., have their £25 shares at £35. There is almost a stronger case— 
that of the Cork Company. When this company was in possession of Cork, 
and working three statione, you were paying 3} per cent ; but, directly you 
dispose of the town of Cork, and put it in the hands of another company, that 
other company, even with the disadvantage of working two sets of works, and 
of having a double’set of mains, are enabled at the present time to pay 8 per 
cent., or nearly four times the dividend which the United General Company 
paid. Ido not wish to throw any blame on any of the officials of the com- 
Yy, or of the board of directors. I believe that the board of directors have 
been doing as much as any men could, and the officials also; but, still, there 
is some reason why the working of this company is not so good as the working 
of some of the companies I have mentioned. it may be said that you have a 
large capital, and, of course, that so tends to depreciate the dividend. Now. 
-what is the proper proportion of capital and rental in a gas company? 
have compared them ‘in -several companies within my own knowledge. The 
Phoonix capital is four times its rental; the Crystal Palace Gas Company is 
five times its rental; and the Commercial Gas Company’s capital is four 
times its rental. So that it would seem that from four to five times its rental 
is'a fair proportion of capital for a company. ee I were to assume that 
‘the capital of the United General Company was reduced to that op ll 
namely, to £280,000—I should then find that you were paying only 4} per 
cent., whereas other companies are, in numerous instances, paying 8, 9, and 
10.percent. It may be said again that the leakage and waste are more than 
you ought to have. As far as I can understand, in June, 1861, your waste 
rage percent. I hope it is less now. No doubt that is a large amount, 
but still it is not sufficient to account for the very unsatisfactory working 
which exists in this company ; and, in order to point out my view as to this, 
I would just mention the case of three or four companies. ‘Take the Crystal 
Palace Gas Company. We have a district there of eighteen square miles to 
light ; we have a mileage of main forty miles; we have a rental of £8000 on 
the half year, and we pay a dividend of 8 per cent. Our rental per square 
mile for the half year is £440; the rental per mile of main for the half year 
is £200 ; the cost of our coals is 17s, 9d. Pow ton delivered. Now, if you take 
the United General, it has a district of 52 square miles; 140 miles of main, 
with a rental of £34,200 for the last half year; the coals costing 17s. 11d. 
per ton delivered. Now, the rental per square mile is £658; the rental 
—_— of main is £244. Now, contrast those two together. The United 
eral exceeds the Crystal Palace Company by £118 rental per square mile, 
and £44 rental per mile of main, their coals being about the same price; yet 
the one company:pays 8 per cent., and the other.2}. I would compare this 
with the Cork Consumers Company, who are in’a worse position, as regards 
coals, than the Dublin Company, and I find ‘this to be the result. As to 
rental, for:every £100 spent in coals in the Crystal Palace Company, it pro- 
duces £227. 18s. rental; in the Dublin Alliance, the same amount of money 
spent produces £208. 15s. in rental; in the Cork Consumers Company, it 
produces £191 rental; and in the United General, £179 rental: so that, as 
regards rental produced, for every £100 worth of coals, the United General is 
£47 less than the Crystal Palace Company; it is £11 less than the Cork 
Consumers; and it is £30 less than the Dublin Alliance. Take, again; the 
profits. For every £100 spent in coals in the Crystal Palace Gas Company, 
we realize £57. 12s, 4d.; in the Cork Consumers Company, they realize 
£58. 2s.; in the Dublin Alliance, £51. 4s.; and in the United General, 
(£42s, 6s.: or, taking rents and profits together, we have the Crystal Palace 
Company, £285; the Dublin Alliance, £259; the Cork Consumers, £249 ; 
rand the United General, £221. These figures will show the meeting, I trust, 
that the working is not as satisfactory as it should be. My own view was, 
that for the future it would be most desirable to the shareholders of this 
company that the balance-sheet and accounts should always be printed and 
issued at least fifteen days before the meeting. It is most usual in other 
companies ; but, no doubt, in several companies it is objected to, upon the 
ground that you are showing your profits. Ido not think that we have any 
fear of showing our profits in this company. I.think, also, the affairs of this 
company would be satisfactorily investigated if we had a committee to in- 
vestigate those affairs. I do not want to have an unfair committee; I do 
not think that the committee ought to be chosen to do anything hostile to 
the board; but I do think that a committee to examine into the affairs 
would be satisfactory, both to the shareholders and to the directors them- 
selves. I, therefore, beg to move the following resolution, either as an 
amendment, or as a substantive motion—* That, for the future, the balance- 
sheet and profit and loss account be printed and circulated among the share- 
holders at least fourteen days before the half-yearly general meeting; and 
that a committee be appointed to inquire whether any, and, if any, what 
-ateps can be taken to improve the working of the company—such committee 
to consist of three directors, to be nominated by the board; three share- 
holders, to be also nominated by the board; and Messrs. G. Garraway, R. M. 
hristie, and H. P. Stephenson, with power to call for all books and informa- 
tion, and to report to the next half-yearly general meeting.” 
Mr. Curistiz : I rise to second the motion. I think we all come here to 
~ and improve our own property, and the property of the proprietary gene- 
ly; and, if any gentleman should happen to have a little more information 
as to the special business of the company, I think that he is bound to inform 
his co-proprietors of it, and to make suggestions which the board may make 
use of, in order to bring the working of the company to a satisfactory issue. 
Lhave, as wellas my friend, Mr. Stephenson, examined the accounts of the 
company, and generally, I must say, I certainly am not satisfied with tae 
working of the company; and not only am I not satisfied, but I can tell you, 
most positively, that there is not the shadow of a doubt that very large 
improvements may be made. I do not come here merely to say that these 


Gas Company, the Crystal Palace Gas Company, the Dublin Alliance Gas 
Company, and likewise the United General Gas Company. I take £1 spent 
in coals, and see what rental is obtained by each pound so spent. I take this 
item first, as I think it the most important, and it is the weakest point. The 
Phoenix Gas Company, for each pound spent in coals, receives gas-rental 
£2. 6s, 3d.; the Crystal Palace Company, £2. ds. 6d, ; the Dublin Alliance Com- 
ny, £2. ls. 9d.; and the United General, £1. 15s. 9d. Now, supposing the 
nited General Company worked as well as the Phenix, there would be an 
actual saving of £4301 for the half year. If they worked as well as the 
Crystal Palace, an actual saving of £1057; and, if they worked as well as 
the Dublin Alliance, £2707. Now, you know very well that if you could 
save a large amount of coals, which you can do, the whole of the wages for 
purification, and general wear and tear of retorts, and so on, would be affected 
in proportion ; and, allowing that you could do as well as the Dublin Alli- 
anee, you would eave one-sixth of all these items—namely, about £915 per 
in this item alone for the half year. Now, the next item that Ishall put 
before this meeting is the products, and this, Ido not hesitate to say, from 
my practical experience, you could at once rectify. For each pound spent in 
toals, the Phoonix reeeives 12s. 4d.; the Crystal Palace, lls. 6d.; the Dublin 
hAlliance, 10s, 24d.; and the United General, 8s. 5d. Now, if you worked as 
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large improvements can be made, but I come here to point out the items | 
where they can be. I holdin my hand the balance-sheets of the Phoonix | 





well as the Phcenix, you would save in the half year, £3699; as well as 
the Crystal Palace, £2904; as well as the Dublin Alliance, £1671. These 
are really serious and large items, and far too serious and important to be 
looked at lightly. If we worked as well as the Phenix, in this item alone 
we should save £9000 in the half year; as well as the Crystal Palace, close 
upon £8000 in the half year; as well as the Dublin Alliance, £5278. Now, 
there is another very important item which I should like to mention, and 
that is our wages and salaries. I compare them with the Dublin Alliance to 
show the position of the two. The Alliance wages and salaries in December, 
1861, amounted to £3057 on a gas rental of £19,544. The United General 
wages and salaries amounted to £6856, on a rental of £34,887. Now, if the 
wages and salaries of this company were in proportion to the wages and 
salaries of the Dublin Alliance, there would be a saving in this item alone of 
£1560 in the half year. With all these facts before us, I really think we 
have a right to look for some improvement of our concern. No doubt, you 
have a very large length of main, as I am told unproductive, but there is no 
reason why that evil should exist. You have also.a public lighting contract 
no doubt, which is acting rather prejudicially at the present time; but, that 
is not at all the whole of the evil, but a very small portion of it. I under- 
stand from your secretary, that the contract was about £3. 1s. 6d. in the 
year, for each public lamp. According to the London estimate, that would 
be burning about 15,000 feet of gas. Deducting from that price 13s. 6d., 
which I think is a fair price for lighting’and repairs, and so on, it would 
leave about 3s, 3d. per 1000 feet. Now, if we could get 6d. extra per 1000, 
that would give us £610 in the half year for the public lamps; and, if we 
could get 9d. per 1000 extra, it ‘would give us £915 extra for the half year. 
But that is a very small portion indeed, of the large saving, that I say can 
be effected in the working of thiscompany. I hope, with my friend Mr. 
Stephenson, that the board will not consider that we come here with any | 
antagonism. We come here in a proper business-like spirit to state to you | 
what we practically know to be the truth. We wish you to investigate 
these things dispassionately, and to take such opinions as will guide you in| 
arriving at right conclusions. I do not hesitate to say that our shares may, | 
with proper management, be doubled in value, within a very few years | 
from the present time. sia 

Mr. Woop (a director): Gentlemen, with regard to the comparisons which | 














have been made between our workings and the workings of the different 
companies that have been brought before you—the Crystal Palace, the, 
Pheenix, and others—I think we ought to have had the whole statement. | 
We do not know, for instance, what the Crystal Palace ———— charge per 
1000 cubic feet to the private consumers; we do not know what their public 
lamp contract is, and-all we are told is, that they pay 17s. 9d. per ton for 
their coals. There is another point which should be taken into consideration 
by the proprietary, and that is, what means have been in the power of the 
directing body, and how the money has been expended in meeting the in- 
crease of business? I should like to compare the outlay of capital in the 
United General Company with the outlay of capital in the Crystal Palace 
Gas Company for the last few years. You must remember that here we have | 
no capital to go to for outlay, and therefore, when we come to look into the | 
different items in our account, we should remember that we are actually 
paying for what we do out of the workings of each half year. As to the 
Alliance Company, it is very true that we charge precisely the same price to | 
the private consumer as they do, but, when you consider that we alone have 
the public lamp contract at £3. 1s. 6d. per lamp, you will not think the 
comparison holds good. When the honourable proprietor is talking of 13s, 6d. 
for lighting, &c., per lamp per annum, [ should like to ask whether there is 
any company in London which would take a contract for £3. 1s. 6d. per 
— per annum burning 4 feet an hour? In Waterford, the other day, for 

ic lamps, burning the same.as ours, the price fixed by the arbitrator was | 
£4, 83. 6d. But even if we had the difference—£1. 7s. per lamp—we should not | 
be getting so much per 1000 cubic feet of gas as we and the Alliance Company 
get from our private consumers; and, therefore, I say that there is no fair 
ground of comparison between our company and the Alliance. Gentlemen, 
we have been looking at these matters with very great care; and, without | 
wishing to make any comparisons, I will merely say that we have got as 
good a carbonizer as any in the world. We took a gentleman from London 
who, when he left, had made and distributed the greatest quantity of gas in | 
one day of any manin the world. Of course, if the proprietary feel that it | 
would benefit their property to have a committee of investigation—I have | 
not asked the question from a single one of my colleagues—but, I am quite | 
sure that we should be very happy indeed that they should have it; but I | 
honestly tell you, that I do not consider for one moment there would be a | 
single cota of benefit to you. We have gentlemen here who understand the | 
different phases of our business as well as anybody on the other side of the | 
table; we have large interests; we do not wish you to jeopardize those in- | 
terests; but, if the proprietors wish to have a committee, I, for my part, can 
only say, ** by all means have it.” We are improving; we shall improve, I | 
have not the least doubt; but, I honestly tell you, that if you think your 
improvements are to be by jumps, in the extraordinary way that some have || 
lately done, you will be disappointed. I myself am a shareholder in several | 
companies. In not the smallest company in the world, where there has been 
a great improvement as it is called, I believe the capital account has been || 
nearly doubled in some seven years. We could do the same, by charging | 
every outlay to its proper account, capital, and then all our gross earnings | | 
would come into our pockets. We are doing nothing of the sort, but the best 
we can with the means at our disposal. 

Mr. Ruopes: I should like to put a question or two to the honourable 
proprietors who have lately addressed the chair. Perhaps they are strangers | 
to this company; and I should like to ask them how long they have held | 
their shares ? oh 

Mr. Curistre. I hold shares in this company at present, and from this | 
time my efforts shall be directed to improve my own property. I speak || 
from actual facts at this moment, and it is no matter whether I have held | 
my shares an hour or a year. | 

Mr. Ruopes: You and your colleague have suggested that the accounts || 
and the balance-sheet should be sent to each shareholder previous to the || 
time of meeting. Perhaps you, gentlemen, are not aware that — has | | 
been discussed in this room, and that the directors have been told that the| 
proprietors do not concur in such a proceeding, in consequence of those who! 
appeared friends coming from Ireland and wishing to carry what information | 
they get here respecting our accounts to the other side of the channel! I) | 
must say that this company is now taking a turn for the better; it has been {| 
working up hill for some years. I have seen the ebbings and flowings. Ij 
have remained with it. I think, in a little time, we shall have no reason to |) 
find fault with the board; and, if the motion which has been read be put to || 
the meeting, I shall certainly oppose it. meet | 

Mr. Doane: Sir, I gather from what Mr. Wood stated that our chief difi- |' 
culty is the contract for the Dublin lights. Ishould like to know when it | 
was made, why so bad a contract was made, and how long it.is to last? : 

The CuarrMan : I can only say that we have had nothing to-do with it; 
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it is a contract that was made twenty-one years ago, and expires in two 
ears. 
' Mr. Doayz : You have explained, sir, that there had been an increase in 
the rental, but I did not follow you as to how it was that the profit had not 
increased in proportion. Are the alterations and improvements to be carried 
out by the engineer in Ireland ? . 
The Cuarrman: With respect to the first of your questions, I thought I 
had stated to you that we were obliged to bring into our accounts certain 
amounts for coals, which cost a large sum during the first part of the year. 
With respect to the alterations and improvements, we rely very much on the 
advice of Mr. Romans, our resident engineer in Dublin. It is not a fort- 
night since we had him at this board to go with us into everything we 
thought might be forthe advantage of the works. 
Mr. Pixcxarp: Is Mr. Sanders stili in the employment of the company ; 
d, if so, does he hold any responsible position ? 
The CHArRMAN: He holds the responsible office of agent for the company, 
where he is particularly useful to us, from his large uaintance with 
different parties, and the respectin which he isheldin Dublin, _ : 
Mr. Goprrey: Sir, I quite agree with the honourable proprietor in saying 
that he has a right, as a proprietor, to come and address this meeting, and 
no one has a right to dispute it fora moment. He has that right, whether 
he has held his shares a week, a month, or three months, or however small 
his qualification may be. Proprietors have a perfect right, if they have held 
their shares a sufficient time, and if they have a bare qualification of ten 
shares, to get themselves proposed as directors of this company; but I appeal 
to you, = I appeal to the meeting generally, whether it is right to come to 
this meeting (for it is the first time that I have seen either of these gentle- 
men, and I believe they have become possessed of their shares since the last 
meeting), to cast a slur upon the directors ? 

Mr. STEPHENSON : I specially guarded myself against that. 

Mr. Goprrey: The honourable proprietor may guard himself in words, 
but he cannot get out of the fact that he says, in substance: “‘ Our directors | 
are incompetent to manage the affairs of this company; ”’ and that these two 
honourable proprietors, who have just bought their shares, and have a very 
small qualification, are to come in and teach the directors their business, be- | 
cause they are supposed to know a great deal more about it than anybody | 
else. That is the long and short of it, or they would not come forward and | 
propose themselves. I believe I am using a parliamentary phrase when I | 
say that it is the most audacious thing I ever heard of. I really think it is 
an insult to the proprietary, for two gentlemen to come here, only having 
held their shares a few months, and to propose themselves—for I believe one 
of those gentlemen has proposed himself as a director. They come here, and 

pose a complete douleversement of the whole affairs of the company. I | 
ms been a arr pwd of this company a great number of oo, and the 
shares which I hold were held by my father before me, and I can only say 
that I believe I speak the feelings of the proprietary, who know a great deal | 
more about the affairs of this company than these gentlemen, when I say | 
that they have a strong conviction that the directors manage our affairs ex- | 
ceedingly well. We know the difficulties they have contended with. We 
know that the comparison is unfair between us and the Phenix and the | 
Crystal Palace Companies, or between ourselves and the Alliance Company— | 
and that appears to me to be sufficiently shown by Mr. Wood. The pro- 
rietors have always shown, and will continue to show, their utmost con- 
Rises in their directors. They know that their directors are honourable 
men of business, who are doing the best ons | can for the company; and I 
can only say that I most strongly oppose such a preposterous resolution as 
has been brought forward by these two new proprietors. It is the most 
astonishing thing I ever heard of, and hardly admits of being characterized. 

The CuarRMAN: I suppose you did not intend, Mr. Stephenson, that this 
should be put as an amendment to the report ? 

Mr. SterHenson : I have no objection to the report passing, provided that | 
it is taken as a substantive motion. Allow me to say a few words. Mr. 
Wood says this company has no capital; but you must bear in mind that you 
sold your Cork works for nearly £30,000, and you have that new capital. 
Twenty — ago, you had four works; you have disposed of two of them, 
and all that capital has gone to the increase of the Dublin and Limerick sta- 
tions : and your capital stands at something like seven times its rental, 
whereas the Crystal Palace Company’s capital is five times its rental. 

The CuarrMAN then put the motion—* That the report and accounts be 
received and adopted.” 

The resolution passed accordingly. 

Mr. StanrorpD: I should like to know the opinion of our chairman, with | 
reference to the motion which Mr. Stephenson has proposed. I have the 
greatest possible confidence myself in the gentlemen who sit at the board, as 
to their integrity and diligence; but, if gentlemen come forward and prove 
oy open that our property can be improved, of course, we should all be very 
glad to see such a result. I do not entertain any very great hopes of ad- 
vantage resulting from hostile committees. I have had some experience in 
such affairs, and I bad the misfortune of being elected chairman of an in- 
vestigation committee into a very large business, amounting to between 
£450,000,000 and £60,000,000 sterling ; and I would suggest that, instead of 
a committee of investigation, the gentleman should ask for a committee of 
consultation. That I should not be disposed to object to, if there was power 
to confer with the board, and no power to require the production of books, 
vouchers, and soon, I have myself been a shareholder for a number of 
years, and, when a vacancy occurred at the board, I wrote to have my name 
put down as a candidate for the office; but, when I heard that the son of 
our late respected chairman—who had been auditor of this company for some 
time—was in the field, I wrote to request the withdrawal of my name, as I 
felt that he had a claim upon the shareholders to be elected. 

Captain Suva: I think the honourable proprietor who addressed us last 
wished to know the opinion of the directors ? 

Mr. Goprrey: I think the directors ought not to be placed in the invi- 
dious position of answering that question. There are ten or a dozen gentle- 
men on the other side of the table: there are among them practical men, 
who understand the working of gas companies as well as any one in this 
room; and it seems to me that, if ten or a dozen are not sufficient, they can- 
not be assisted by adding half a dozen more. 

The Cuarrman: I have not had an opportunity of consulting my brother 
directors ; but I cannot help saying that, individually, I do consider it aslur 
on the directors, 

Mr. Stephenson’s motion was then put to the meeting, and lost by a large 
——s 

he resolution authorizing the payment of a dividend at the rate of 11s. 6d. 
per share, free of income-tax, was carried ; as was also another, empowering 
the directors to transfer £1400 to the stations contingency account, and 
to retain £785 to equalize dividends in future half years, 

The meeting was then made special. ‘ 

_ Mr. Goprrey : I beg to propose—* That Mr. Hanson be elected a director, 
in the place of his father, deceased.” 











| offices, Great Smith Street-—Mr. Gopson inthe chair. 


Captain Suxa: I beg to second that. ; 

Mr. Garraway: I beg to propose—“ That Mr. Christie be elected a 
director of the company, as successor to Mr. Hanson.’”’ 

Mr. StepHEnson : I beg to second that. 

The motion for the election of Mr. Christie was then put to {dhe meeting, 
and lost by a large majority ; and the motion for the election of Mr. Hanson 
was put, and carried. 

Mr. Hanson: Gentlemen, allow me to thank you most sincerely for the 
great honour you have conferred — me, by raising me fron the post of 
auditor to that of director. It is an honour peculiarly grateful oor feelings, 
when I think how the vacancy has arisen, and that I follow one who so ably 
and so conscientiously, through the kind forbearance of you, geatlemen, who 
sit on that side of the table, presided over our affairs for so lomg a period of 
time. I certainly do feel most deeply that, by electing me, you pay respect 
to the memory of my father. Before I sit down, I may be allowed to say, 
that I have = i - the ee that — been made b — 
proprietors with re; to the great depreciation of our property. n 
first became a proprietor, I bought my shares at £12, and the last price I 
heard was.£25; and when I became a proprietor, the company paid no divi- 
dend whatever. I beg to thank you most sincerely, and to assure you that I 
will do all in my power to promote the interests of the company. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed and carried to the chairman and board 
of ees, and, having been acknowledged by the chairman, the proceedings 
terminated. 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Westminster Districr Boarp or Works, Frmpay, Marcx 14, 
The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Board was held this day at the 


After the transaction of the current business, 

The CHAIRMAN, pursuant to notice, moved the following resolation:— 
“That legal difficulties have occurred in the settlement of the metropolis gas 
charges by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and questions involving litiga- 
tion, to determine who were the promoters of the Act, being likely to arise, 
this board concurs in the payment by the Metropolitan Board of the sum of 
£350 (a proportionate part to be deducted from the balance accruing to this 
board), with a view to avoid such litigation, and to close the long pending | 
business.” In urging the motion upon the acceptance of the board, he’ 
reminded them that es | had contributed the sum of £200 towards the 
expenses of the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860—an Act not very satisfactory to 
any of the parties concerned. It was said at one time that no portion of 





| that money would ever be returned to them; but now it appeared that there | 


was £161. 1s. 10d. ready to be handed over, if the board were prepared to 
accept it in satisfaction for their advance. The resolution now submitted 
was not, perhaps, worded exactly as he would have liked; but it was a copy 
of one that had been brought before all the boards and vestries which con- 
tributed to the costs of the Metropolis Gas Act, and had, to a certain extent, 
been acted upon. It was essential that there should be unanimity in this 
respect; otherwise, the money remaining in the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board would be retained for many years, On the other hand, if all the con- 
tributing parishes adopted the course he now recommended, the money would , 
be paid at once. The reason why the resolution was framed in this way 
was, that Mr. Wyatt, the parliamentary agent engaged in the bill, claimed a 
sum of £700, which, he said, he was entitled to; but he had consented to 
receive £350 out of the funds in the hands of the Metropolitan Board in| 
satisfaction of that claim, provided the matter were settled at once. As this 
offer of Mr. Wyatt presented a way by which this board could immediately 
get back, without trouble or expense, their proportion of the balance remain- 
ing on the precept after discharging the various claims upon it, he asked the 
board to pass this resolution. | 
Mr. Rogers (solicitor to the board) said, if the motion just submitted by | 
the chairman was identical with that which appeared on the paper of | 
business, it would occur to every member present'that it was one which | 





| could not possibly be put, because it directly rescinded a resolution of the | 
| board passed in May last. That resolution which had been printed in the || 
| annual report was to the following effect—‘* That the report of the solicitor, || 


relating to the taxation of the costs, charges, and expenses incurred in pas- | 
sing the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, be approved; and that a copy thereof 
be forthwith forwarded to the Metropolitan Board of Works, with a recom- | 
mendation that, after retaining the sum of £45, 11s, 8d., the fees to be repaid 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and payment of £62. 6s., the amount 
due to Mr. Dangerfield, and the sum of £1620, 18s. 10d., the balance of 
£3033. 18s. 10d. due to Mr. Wyatt, after deducting the £1413 advanced to! 
him by the delegates, the balance of the £3818, 8s, 1d. to be raised by the 
board, amounting to £2089, 11s. 7d. be secured by the said board, and by them | 
distributed and paid rateably amongst, and to the several vestries and district 
boards in proportion to their respective advances to the delegates on account 
of the said costs, charges, and expenses as set forth in the schedule to the 
same report.” The present resolution was directly at variance with the one 
he had read, and it was not proposed by the chairman to rescind that. It 
was necessary, on the former occasion, that the resolution of the board should 
be drawn in that special pleading form, because the sums had to be divided ; 
but, the effect was this, that the Metropolitan Board, after paying the taxed 
costs, would have to refund to the several parishes the precise amount 
which those parishes had contributed towards these expenses. Accordingly, 
this board determined that the motion should pass, and a copy of it was sent 
to the Metropolitan Board. The proposition now was to pay to Mr. Wyatt 
the sum of £350 beyond the amount of his taxed bill, and £100 to Mr. Beal. 
This, as he before said, was in direct opposition to the former resolution. They 
had a right to say to the Metropolitan Board, as the matter now stood, “pay 
us back our £200,” and the Metropolitan Board admitted that right. 

Mr. ScupaMor:E asked, if there was anything to prevent the Metropolitan 
Board from acting on that admission ? 

Mr. Rocers said, he would explain that point if the chairman, after the 
—— he had given, ruled that the question-was one which could be 

ebated. 

The CuarrMAN said, he should wish the board:to have a definite notion as 
to how the matter stood; because, unless they understood the point, they could 
not say whether the passing of the resolution he had just moved was a 
rescinding of the former one. He should be happy, therefore, to hear what 
the solicitor had further to say. 

Mr. Rocers said, the effect of the resolution of May last, which he had 
read to the board, was, that the Metropolitan Board, after paying the costs, 
charges, and expenses of passing the Metropolis Gas Act, would repay, rate- 
able to the district boards and vestries, the amounts’which they had: respec- 
tively contributed towards ‘those expenses during the progress of the bill 
through Parliament. The Westminster district contributed: £200, and ‘the 
‘would have to pay their rateable’share of ‘the taxed ‘costs and expenses, an: 
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would rece ive back their £200. Probably, their rateable proportion of the 
costs and e xpenses would be £10 or £15—certainly not exceeding £20. But, 
if they wei ‘e now to pass the resolution submitted by the chairman, it would 
be in effect a recommendation to the Metropolitan Board to pay over a sum 
of money t:>) Mr. Wyatt, and a further sum to Mr. Beal, which would reduce 
the amount. the board would have to receive very considerably, and, he was 
afraid, very’ seriously interfere with the arrangements of that board conse- 
quent upon the decision of the Court of Common Pleas. He (Mr. Rogers) 
believed thure was now an action pending by Mr. Beal against the Metropo- 
litan Board in connexion with this matter. 

Mr. ScuDAMORE thought that, such being the case, it would be better to 
postpone the consideration of the question. 

Mr. Roarms said, the clause in the Act of Parliament directed that the 
costs, charges, and expenses of, and incident to, the passing of the bill, and 
preliminary thereto, should be paid by the Metropolitan Board out of such 





funds as should be levied by their authority from the several vestries and 
district boards in proportion to their annual rateable value. Mr. Wyatt 


not been fairly taxed, and directed that an application should be made to 


Wyatt refused to give credit in his bill for a sum of £1413 which he had re- 
ceived from the delegates, which, he (Mr. Rogers) contended, he ought to do, 
|| and receive the difference. However, he declined to do so, and the taxing 
master said he could not make him doit. The effect of not giving credit for 
it would be, that, if Mr. Wyatt chose, he could (he did not mean to say he 


amount taxed off his bill, and hand over the difference to Mr. Beal or Mr. 

Hughes. In order to prevent that, the Metropolitan Board refused to pay, 

and insisted upon Mr. Wyatt bringing his action—or, rather, the promoters 

bringing their action. Instead of doing that, Mr. Wyatt brought his action 
individually for the amount of his bill of costs, without giving credit for 
those moneys which he had already received. The Court of Common Pleas 
decided that he could not separate his claim from the bulk of the charges of 
the delegates, but that the gross amount of the charges must be brought 
in to the Metropolitan Board, and that they should pay the promoters—that 
is, that they were liable to the promoters for the parliamentary agent’s 
charges, and not to Mr. Wyatt separately. If they were liable to the parlia- 
mentary agent separately, they would be liable to the printer and to the 
witnesses separately. In fact, the decision of the court was simply this: that 
the promoters of the bill, or rather the delegates, were the persons to sue, and 
not Mr. Wyatt. In the meantime, Mr. Beal brought an action against the 

Metropolitan Board, which was still pending. 

| Mr. Scupamors said, he thought the Court of Common Pleas decided that 

‘| Mr. Wyatt’s remedy was against the promoters or delegates. 
| Mr. | ae said, he did not believe that it was so decided, nor did he be- 

lieve that the delegates were liable beyond the amount they had in hand. 

| From what he understood, Mr. Wyatt undertook the soliciting of the bill, 
|| upon the understanding that the delegates were not to be liable beyond the 
|| amounts which might come into their possession for the purpose. If so, the 
| delegates were not personally liable to him, and he was told that it was so. 

, But he would very strongly recommend this board not to interfere, unless 

|they saw their way perfectly clear, with any arrangements between Mr. 

| Wyatt and Mr. Beal, and the Metropolitan Board cf Works, at the present 
|moment. The real question before them now was, whether the motion of 

} the chairman did not rescind their former resolution ? 

' The CHarrMAN said, it was a very easy matter to point out difficulties, 
but not always so easy to suggest a remedy for them. He would ask the 
solicitor if the way proposed by him was not the right way—in what form 
should the motion be put? To him, it appeared that the money which 
should come to this board was in jeopardy, and he thought there could be 
but one opinion that, if they did not now get it, the whole would be spent in 
law. (No, no.) He had no doubt about it, and, therefore, must tell the 
board what he thought. A similar resolution to the one now a see had 
been adopted by the Lewisham district, and sent up to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. It might be all very true what the solicitor told them, but 
the question was, whether they had not better get back what they could of 
the money advanced by them? Mr.Wyatt said, that he had been injured to 
the extent of the £681 by the amount taxed off his bill by the solicitors of 
the two parishes— Westminster and St. Pancras. 

_ Mr. Rocers said, there were other boards which attended the taxation. 
Lambeth urged that it should be done, and attended; and so did other 

' parishes. 

The CHAIRMAN said, even so, the question remained the same. Upwards 
of £600 had been taxed off Mr. Wyatt’s bill, and the parish had paid its 

, Share of the costs of taxation—the resolution for sanctioning such payment 

|| being carried by his (the chairman’s) casting-vote. Mr. Wyatt then brought 
| his action, and lost it, for the best of all reasons, that the Metropolitan 

Board, which he sued, were not liable, being only, as it were, stakeholders. 
As stakeholders, they said: ‘Seeing there is a dispute, we will pay the 
money into the Court of Chancery, and there leave it till you, gentlemen, 
| agree among yourselves in what proportion you will take it.’”” Under these 
|, circumstances, as he had represented the Westminster District Board in the 
matter of the Metropolis Gas Bill, he had felt it his duty to bring the ques- 
| tion before them now, and ask whether the board would consent to take 
£161, and wipe their hands of the whole affair; or stand out for their £200, 
with the prospect of getting nothing at all—for, that that would be the 
result, was very plain to him, from the action taken by other parishes. 

Mr. Rocers said the Lewisham board, which was said to have adopted a 
similar resolution, contributed only £40 to the delegates fund, so that it was 
only a ae of about forty pence to them. 

The CHarrMaN said he had no doubt other parishes would take the same 
course, and accept their proportion of the money rather than run the risk of 

| not getting any. The representative of this board at the Metropolitan Board 
| (Mr. Hughes), had written to him to the effect that they, having contributed 
| towards these expenses £200, would, by the proposed arrangement, be 
| entitled to receive back £161, making their payment £164, or £36 less than 
| they originally contributed to the costs of the Gas Act. At the same time, 
,| the board would have paid, in addition, £38 odd as their share of the expenses, 
in consequence of the taxation, which, while it relieved the non-con- 
tributing vestries and boards from some parts of those expenses, shifted the 
burthen to the contributing boards and vestries. If no taxation had taken 
place, the Westminster Board would necessarily have paid the £125 levied 
upon them by the Metropolitan Board, and their contributions would have 

been returned to them entire. . 

Mr. THomas Horn said he thought it would be very unwise to interfere in 
this matter for the present. The resolution, if adopted, would probably sanc- 
tion the payment to Mr. Wyatt, which would be a most unjust interference 
with the resolution adopted in May last. By that resolution, they exp 

their wish that the £2089, lls. 7d., being the balance of the £3818. 8s. 1d. 











taxed and ascertained at that sum. ‘This board was advised that the bill had | 68 
| The statement was ingenious, but it could not be sustained. He (Mr. Shea- 


would do so) receive not merely the amount of his taxed costs, but the | r 5 
| result? They ought never to have had such a bill as was ultimately passed ; 





brought in a bill of costs amounting to £3666, which, it was stated, had been | 


| 


have it properly done. Upon taxation, the sum of £681 was taken off. Mr. | 











levied by the Metropolitan Board, should be distributed rateably among the 
vestries in proportion to their contributions. Now, if they adopted the 
chairman’s motion, which emanated entirely from a private individual—Mr. 
Beal—they would be undoubtedly rescinding their former vote, and he for 
one would not sanction such a proceeding. But he would point out a mode 
of obtaining the money. It was evident that there was a sum of £2089 in 
the hands of the Metropolitan Board, to distribute among the parishes. Sup- 
posing each district board were to appoint one or more of its members in 
proportion to its contribution, to form a general committee, Let that com- 
mittee meet, and, if Mr. Wyatt or Mr. Beal had any claim beyond what the 
Metropolitan Board could sanction, let them investigate it, and if found to 
be just and reasonable pay it, and hand over the difference—to be received 
from the Metropolitan Board—to their respective districts and parishes. This 
was a reasonable mode of disposing of the matter; but they had no right to 
set up a demand for the purpose of facilitating Mr. Wyatt’s proceedings 
against the Metropolitan Board. ae 
Mr. SHEDLOCK said he was utterly at a loss to comprehend Mr. Hughes's 
statement that, if the board had sanctioned the payment to Mr. Wyatt of the 
amount taxed off his bill, they would have been better off than at present. 





lock) was nominated as one of the delegates, but he never attended their 
meetings, as he mistrusted the whole affair, and all the parties connected 
with it, because he found they were doing things which, in his opinion, they 
ought not in strictness to havedone. He found there were parties connected | | 
with it who, at the first, were strongly in favour of the gas companies, and j | 
subsequently turned against them, and acted so unfairly, that he was sure 
no good would come of the bill which they promoted. And what was the 


they were entitled to something better for their £200. ‘The promoters did 

not know where they were going, and ought to have abandoned the bill at 

an early stage. As it was, the parishes were placed in a worse position than 

they were in before. In the extreme desire of the delegates not to have the 

yon thrust upon them, and of other persons to get a position under the || 
ct— 

Mr. ScupaMoreE rose to order, and complained of the unfairness of referring 
to a matter which was now passed. 

Mr. SHEDLOCK thought that the time when they were called upon to pay | 
the reckoning was the proper time to speak about these things. He doubted || 
very much whether any one was liable for the £600 odd which Mr. Wyatt 
claimed beyond his taxed costs ; and, at all events, the mode proposed by the 
resolution was not the proper mode to try that point. The equitable way || 
would be, that the £2089 should be distributed rateably amongst the vestries | | 
and district boards in proportion to their respective advances to the delegates, | | 
and then let them, if legally liable, pay their proportions of the claim | | 
set up. 

The CuatrMan said that, individually, he had no feeling in the matter ; | 
and, occupying his present position, he was not about to act in opposition to the || 
solicitor, He had thought it his duty to bring the matter before the board, | | 
and it would not influence him one way or another, however they disposed || 
of it. There could be no question of the non-liability of the delegates ; but | | 
the matter resolved itself in this way: Mr. Wyatt claimed this £600, and || 
asserted his right to go back upon the promoters for it. The question was, || 
who are the promoters? Some said the delegates; others Mr. Beal. But || 
Mr. Beal said he was only the agent of the delegates, and the delegates said || 
they only acted for their respective boards. Having said thus much, he felt | | 
himself exonerated from all blame if it should hereafter be complained that, || 
when £161 was to be recovered, he had not brought the subject under | 
their notice. 

Mr, Scupamorg said the essential point seemed in danger of being lost | 
sight of. He would ask whether Mr. Wyatt had any claim upon the £2089? || 

The CHarrMAN said he had; but would accept the £330 for it. | 

Mr, RoGers said, that was not so. He had already reported to the board || 
that the balance due to Mr. Wyatt was £1620. 18s. 10d., the amount taxed H 
off his account being an overcharge to which no party was liable. | 

After some further remarks by Mr. Scudamore, and Mr. Shedlock, the || 
chairman withdrew his motion, and so the matter dropped. ' 
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|| 
| 
DEATH OF CHARLES B. Rosinson, Esq.—This universally respected || 
gentleman, who for many years successfully leased the Leicester Gas-| 
Works, and was, in conjunction with his brothers, lessee of the Leamington | ' 
and Coventry Gas-Works, died at his residence, The Shrubbery, Leicester, | | 
after a long illness, on Saturday, the 15th instant, in the 65th year of his | 
age. He had retired from his local business engagements on being appointed | | 
one of the magistrates for the borough, having realized a handsome fortune | 
as lessee of gas-works; and he liberally employed his wealth in dispensing , 
hospitality to his friends and charity to the deserving. During his forty 
years connexion with Leicester, he endeared himself to its inhabitants by 
his urbanity and affability, and, as a magistrate, his good sense and sound 
judgment were eminently conspicuous. He was beloved by a large circle 
of intimate friends, and his death leaves a place vacant in their affections | | 
which it is difficult to supply. 
A Fisn A Wirness 1x A Court or Justice.—A singular incident |. 
occurred at the Stafford Assizes, last Tuesday, in the cause of “ Timmins v. 
the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Company,” in which the plaintiff 
sued the gas company for damages caused by them in allowing the “ tank 
gas-water,” from their gasometer, to flow into the plaintiff’s well. Dr. 
Letheby, the analytical chemist, and officer of health in the city of London, 
being engaged as one of the scientific witnesses on the part of the gas com- 
pany, sought to prove that gas-water could not have entered the plaintiti’s | 
well, because he found animalculx in the water. Mr. W. M. Williams and | 
Mr. Bird, the chemical witnesses for the plaintiff, suspecting that the 
learned doctor would advance the theory that animal life cannot exist in 
water tainted with gas, determined to give it a flat contradiction by pro- 
ducing in court a live fish, swimming in a mixture of half an ounce of the 
gas tank-water with 25 ounces of pure water, having about the smell and 
taste of the water in plaintiff’s well. Accordingly, a fine healthy gudgeon 
was caught in the river at Stafford, put into a basin, the basin filled with 
the above mixture, and slipped under a seat in court, ready for the doctor, 
should he advance his theory, which, upon his examination, he soon did, 
asserting, most positively, that the least taint of gas in water would destroy 
animal life, when, to his evident surprise, and amid a general roar of 
laughter, in which the learned judge heartily joined, the basin, with the fish |, 
swimming in it, was lifted up and placed in the centre of the table full in |) 
view of both judge and jury, and proving, by his healthy movements, that | 
though the water was not agreeable, animal life was still possible in it 
When the trial was over, the fish was taken back to the river and returned 
to his “native element,” apparently none the worse for his short visit as a 


witness to Stafford Assizes. 
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Dr. LetHesy’s REPORT ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE OxFrorD Gas 
Company.—The following is a copy of a report, by Dr. Letheby, dated 
March 5, 1862, of an examination of the illuminating power and chemical 
quality of the gas supplied to the city of Oxford, by the Oxford Gas Light 
and Coke Company :— 


On Monday last, the 3rd of March, I visited Oxford, at the request of C. J. Sadler, 
Esq., for the purpose of testing the quality of the gas supplied to the city. 

I carried with me my own apparatus, in order that the examinations might be 
exactly comparable with those I am accustomed to make in the, City of London for 
the corporation. 


The experiments were conducted at the works of the company, and the illuminating 
power of the gas was ascertained in the usual manner, namely, by burning the gas 
at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour, from an argand burner of 15 holes, with a 7-inch 

chimney ; and it was compared with the light of a standard sperm candle of 120 
grains consumption per hour. The results were, as follows :— 





| minutes; and they show a remarkable good quality of gas. 





At 7 15 p.m., the illuminating power was equal to ted sperm candles. 
” 
19°61 
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” 
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” 9 20 ” 





Mean of the whole evening, 19°33 

Each of these results was the mean of twenty observations over a period of twenty 
It is, in fact, just 61 
per cent. above the standard quality of the gas supplied to the City of London, at 
4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. ey 

The chemical quality of the gas was equally good; for it was found to be entirely 
free from sulphuretted hydrogen, and contained but a small proportion of ammonia, | | 
namely, 5°73 grains per 100 cubic feet. ; | 

The total amount of combined sulphur in the gas was only 7°45 grains per 100 
cubic feet, whereas, that allowed by Act of Parliament, in the gas of London, is 20 
grains per 100 cubic feet. aXe . | 

Taking all these facts into consideration, I am of opinion that the gas supplied to | 
the City of Oxford, as shown by these investigations, is of a remarkable good quality, | | 
both in respect of illuminating power and chemical purity. 
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E Directors of the BRENTWOOD 
GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY are 


'T2 


desirous of receiving Tenders for the Erection of a 


| 
| new GASHOLDER, 40 {t. diameter by 18 ft. deep, with | 
| cast-iron Columns, Girders, &c., at their works situate | 
|, at Brentwood, according to Plans and Specifications | 
|, prepared by Mr. J. Cuurcu, Civil Engineer, CHELMs- | 
| 


FORD. 
The said Plans and Particulars can be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, to whom sealed Tenders 

| are to be sent on or before the 4th day of April next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 

| lowest Tender. 
| By order, 
| March 18, 1862. 
' 


A. FIELDER, Secretary. 





TO BUILDERS AND EXCAVATORS. 


[HE Directors of the BRENTWOOD 
| GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY are 
| desirous of receiving TENDERS for certain Work 
| required in the extension of their Works, consisting 
| of a Brick Gasholder-Tank, Coal Store, and other 
| Buildings, according to Plans and Specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. J. Cuurcn, Civil Engineer, CHELMs- 

FORD. 

The said Plans and Particulars can be seen on appli- 
cation to the SECRETARY, to whom sealed Tenders are 
to be sent on or before the 4th day of April next. 


lowest Tender. 
| By order, 


y ore A. FIELDER, Secretary. 
i March 18, 1852. 





| 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


HP as W. H. BENNETT, having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 





The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the | 


| Say that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfec- | 


| with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to 


SIONAL PROTECTION, whereby their invention may 


which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents ,or pr ded 
thereby rendering it unnecessary fo 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously 
upon application to the advertiser, 42, Parliament 
Street, WESTMINSTER. [Office of the JoURNAL OF 
Gas LicuTiNe, &c.] 


—— 
P 





r persons resident 








tion of their designs, and to obtain for them PROVI- | 
|| be secured for Six Months; or LETTERS PATENT, 


with at any stage, | 


Iron Roor, GASHOLDER, AND Gas 
APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, 


TUNNEL FOUNDRY, DUDLEY. 


ESLIE’S PATENTS: Gas and 


Coke from common Coal, greatly increased in 
value.—60, Conduit Street, LonDoN, W 


ESLIE’S PATENTS: Up to 


Forty Candle Gas.—60, Conduit Street, LoNDON, 











ESLIE’S PATENTS: Licenses 

for England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 86 De- 

partments of France and Belgium.—€0, Conduit Street, 
Lonpbon, W. 


ESLIE’S PATENTS: The 


National Waste Heaps at Collieries UTIL1zep for 
Gas purposes.—60, Conduit Street, Lonpon, W. 


AMUEL CUTLER, Gasholder 
MAKER and CONTRACTOR 
For Tanks, Roofs, Purifiers, Condensers, Erection 
and Alteration of Works and every description of 
Gas APPARATUS, 
PROVIDENCE IRON Works, 
MILL WALL, POPLAR. LONDON, E, 
Main Laying and Gas-Works erected complete. 














ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 
FFICE for the Procuration of 


LETTERS PATENT,and the REGISTRATION 
of DESIGNS. JoserpH WILLcocK and Co., Patent 
Agents and Engineers, Successors to Messrs. Barlow 
and Co., 89, Chancery Lane, Lonpon, W.C, 

GRATIS, and post free, “THE INVENTOR’S 
MANUAL;” also a pamphlet, “ L’Obtention de Pa- 
tentes Anglaises;”” 500 MECHANICAL MOVE- 
MENTS; the first part of Kinematics, or the Trans- 
formation of Motion. 
Mem. Soc. of Eng. 








reduced to 18s. per ton,at TROON or ARDROSSAN. 
Muirkirk Iron- Works, 1862. 


HE GLASGOW GAS-JETS. 
Makers—J. RATTRAY AND CO., 

Rartrray’s Gas-BURNER MANUFACTORY, | 

RUTHERGLEN BRIDGE, GLASGOW. 


OBERT MACLAREN and CO.,! 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 

Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by | 

animproved Patent General Ironfounders, Gas En- } 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. | 

| 

| 











GEORGE CUTLER & CO, 
GAS ENGINEERS, &c., 
London Gasholder and Boiler Works, 
8, WHaRF, WENLocK Roap, City Roap, N., 
LONDON. 
Rye, Nov. 12,1860. | 


id bent on me to acquaint | 


Dear Sirs,—I iti 
you that the alterations recently made on the Rye Gas- 
Works—viz., the addition of a NEWLY-IMPROVED 
WASHER, and other work for the Purification of Gas, 
executed by the experienced workmen under your able 
supervision—are perfectly satisfactory to the Company, 
and the Gas is now as pure as it can be made. 
I am, dear Sirs, ed obedient servant, 
CHARLEs THOMAS, Superintendent, 
Rye Gas-Works. 


Messrs. Cutler and Co. 


HITEHOUSE and CO., Boiler and 
GASHOLDER MAKERS, 








GLOBE PATENT TUBE WO8KS, | 
WEDNESBURY, 


Beg to draw the attention of Eng sand Manag 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article| 
they manufacture, both in respect of the:ron ompiaged, 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
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Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. | Neweastle.—Unscreened. Scotch Cannel. 
— — sient ____.__ || - Whitwell Primrose. ..........00sce08 6s. 9d. Bozhead (at Leith)... 45s. Od. |, 
1} in. | 2 in. | 2} in. | 3in_ | din. | Sin. | Gin. | Zim, | 8 in. | 9 in. | 10 in, | 12 in. | Medomsley, Eighton Moor, and Burn- sano, yop 4 ° | 
16 21 2 33 ‘1 | 70 | 89 | lov | 126 | 149° 77.1 208)b. | OND ciuunyepnpensreneseeguiant - 70 ‘apeldrae, Ist quality 2 
| BSE Sa Se ae Se oe Se eT ) sdacennnnneieneeennien 7 3 Ditto, 2nd ditto... 12 6 
Yorkshire New Pelton, Peareth, South Pelaw, ames Dt 3 4 
4] Pri eT Washington Hutton, and South itto (at Leit 27 | 
Retail Prices are 5 to 10 per cent. - = . | Derbyshire, | rassr ’ “—_ poe a7 6 } 
higher. London. | Glasgow. Newcastle} Wales. and | Peareth. ..cccccrsccccecs ovcceces : : — {e- 
Staffordshire. 0 Knightsw 18 0 | 
Pirnie Mu Oo | 
j & 6 d.1\£. 8. d.|&. 8. d.|k. 8d.) & 8. d. 
be 3 5 0/2 10 0/2 10 0/3 0 0] 3 60 — . | 
14 and 2-inch Socket-pipes......... 7 00;6 00/6 5 O76 10 0| 6 15 0 FREIGHTs. ' 
2} and 3-inch ditto............:. +6 10 0/5 10 0/5 15 0/6 00) 6 50 | - — i ae "ae 
5 and 5-inch ditto ............0006 6 00'5 00/5 50/5100) 510 | Coastwise~Neweastle—Per Ton. Foreign.—Per Keel. 
|| 6 inches and upwards ditto........ 615041 0'5 0 0;5 00 | 5 10 0 ‘“ 5s. Ga. Barcelona..<..+++« aes 
| | Retorts, ist fasion, hot Blast ..--..- 2 oS ee ere ee eee Sr) SS - 89 Bordeaux. ....+-se00+8 14 10 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto ......... 610 0'6 56 0'!5 WO0O}6 O© 0} 6 5 0 6 0 Boulogne and Calais . 7 0 
| Tank-plates, § thick and above..... 6 00,5 0 0;5 5 O75 10 0; 5 0 0 | 10 3 Codis..... stones 16 1b 
; 8 0 Cronstadt... ll 0 
| 5 9 Copenhagen 8 5 
1 = a 5 9 Genoa,.....+++ 22 10 
| WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, Lowestoft and Yarmouth....4s.6d.to 4 9 Hamburg .....- 8 0, 
” i | Mliaccscecoseursoenseseeed 5s.6d.to 6 0 Havre de Grace. 9 0 
| Subject to 40 per cent. Discount. | Portsmouth and Southampton $s.9d.to 7 0 Leghorn.....- 2210 | 
| eC oe ee ————s —_ | Plymouth. ...esceeesseveees ere weeee 7 0 Lisbon 15 10 
| | | | | Shoreham.,........ +++ eeveccecoes w © 8 Rotterdam 7 5 
| 2in. | gin. | 1gin. | lim. | fim. | jim. | Whitstable....... suecnennced - 6 0 A eeepepiateepats me eet 
rere vue | Weymouth ...+...seceeseseseeceeees 6 9 Trieste and Venice,.......- £22.10 24 0 | 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 to 12 feet—| s. d. | . = 8. s | . ad. . . | . < | 
OOt wo ccccccercoccccsercccseces oe} | 0 7 | | te “ | 
| Ditto ditto, from 6 inches to 18 inches—| “< | a od | . 7 | on SUNDRIES. | 
€ach,..+.++000 Coccecccccccccococcses | } 2 3 j a a al. 
Connecting-pieces, or Long Screws......| 8 6 | 2 3 eo +8 61-39 | on | Best emeete Tee a wag FEM : “a - 
Bends, Springs,and Elbows(wroughtiron)| 3 9 2 3 1 9 10 | 010 | 0 8 Cliff's Fire-bricks aoe. ved cee  S 
Tees, wrought or cast..... ores -ccvcccces 40 26 2 i) 1 6 731° 10 | gee cet adn ron sy is . s 
Soa a soesecs 5 é 9 é 7 : 4 é 3 3 3 é Tough Cake Copper—per ton. ... oy - 4 
Ditto, with brass plug...... eocvee ecocere 2 ¢ 16 0 | Oo 70,66; 46 English Pig Lead—per ton. ooeeveese eoccers oreeeece 2 
ris hematin ote EE ; los | | Fercgnapeiecpertaaerstescssecccccsccccces eS 
| Nipples... .. Corccccsevccecceccccese «| 13 09 0s 0 6 0 5 } 04 > ee ee Tia erent ae 
Plain Sockets. ..+es+-sceccsecsecs eoceces| P- ; 2 : - : | p : = . | 0 3 en aan Pp 14 0 (0 
2-QUATtsoececeecoeseeeeeees veoe| 15 j 1: 2 ~ anca— ieveeeresecenerensescsocssersecerers ) 
‘we — a | : ! Tarred Rope Yarn—per CW. ..+coescceseerceecsece 1 6 0 
— 
Advertisements. 
| 
| i Ae Tai e 5 ae = — : — . a 
| 
TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. ‘TM. RICHARDSON and CO., CcOoOTCH CANN EL!) 
The MUIRKIRK CANNEL COAL is now) 
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and the rfect manner in which it 1s welded; in|! 
May oe 4. —, proof of which 7 o refer to ne ——— of 7 
ine ¢ y ; | most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience o: 
and of any Bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. The second theprineipal of thelarge Gas Co ofthe kingd 


part is approaching completion, and will shortly be 
announced. 











Orders promptly executed. 
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HARPER AND MOORE, 
LOWER DELPH FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


BEST CLASS HOUSE-POT, & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, 
OF ALL DIMENSIONS. 
LUMPS, TILES, BRICKS, &c. 
Estimates given on application. Shipping Orders 
executed with despateh. 


and C. MILLE R, 
Agents for English and Welsh Gas, Steam, 
and House Coal Collieries. Ship, and Insurance 
Brokers. Gas Coals, lls. 6d. in the Pool; drawback, 
ls. per ton, 
No. 9, George Yard, Lombard Street, and Coal Ex- 
change, Lonpon, E.C, . 





‘AMES FERGUSON and C0., Lessees 
of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 
Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of 
Gas-Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that they are 
gene to ship the best quality of the above well- 
nown COALS at Glasgow or Leith ; and also to deliver 
them at the railway stations upon, or connected with, 
the Caledonian Railway, to any extent which may be 
required, 
Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Ce., Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahago. 


Shipping Agent for Glasgow: 
MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
159, WEsT GEORGE STREET. 


WALTER MABON, Engineer, 


ARDWICK IRON WoRKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. hasan extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contracts for Gas-Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gasand Water, from2 inches 
to 48 inches bore. 


NDERSON’S EXPERIMENTING 
LABORATORY 
AND 


GAS ENGINEERING OFFICES, 
16, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
(Close to the Society of Arts.) 


Mr. ANDERSON continues to Erect, or to supply 
the Drawings for his PATENT RETORT-SETTINGS. 
On this principle, three Ovens of Retorts are heated by 
one Coke and one Tar fire; and, for small Works, the 
principle is adapted to single Ovens in both cases, with 
a total absence of smoke, while the duration of the 
Retorts is from two to three years, and with great 
economy of fuel. 

Mr. ANDERSON continues to supply his PATENT 
GAS-EXHAUSTER,,. together with Steam-Engines, 
&c., erected complete. 

his is the most simple machine of the kind in use, 
being merely a double-action Pump, which any one can 
comprehend, and works for years without any repair. 

Also, his PATENT FOUR+WAY VALVES. One 
of these valves does the work of three ordinary valves, 
when applied to Purifiers, Station-Meters, or other 
Gas Apparatus. 

A workman cannot, by any possibility, make the 
mistake of shutting one passage without opening an- 
other; thus ensuring a constant flow of the gas. 

All Racks, Pinions, Springs, and other delicate parts 
of ordinary valves, are in these valves abolished ; the 
Connecting-pipes are also much. simplified, and the 
cost reduced fully 30 per cent. 

Also, his CONCENTRIC GOVERNOR,. which 
stands in half the space of the ordinary Governor,:and 
regulates the flow of Gas to the greatest nicety. 

Mr. ANDERSON having five Gas-works on lease, 
besides being engineer to several others, has constant 
opportunities of perfeeting his inventions before they 
are brought under publie notice. 

Mr. ANDERSON, inconjunction with Mr. STEVENS, 
of the Darlington Works, has recently erected and 
leased for a term of years, two Gas-Works of the 
Government, one at Victorta HospiTat, the other 
at the CAMP at ALDERSHOTT. At both places, the 
above designs are introduced, and cards to view may 
be had on application; as also, references to gentle- 
men who have used his apparatus for years. 

Mr. ANDERSON may be consulted on all matters 
connected with the Manufacture of Gas, the Construc- 
tion of: new, or the: reconstruction of old Works, 
Val the same, or Ng 5 mae apd powers. 

The tory is being fitted: up with apparatus for 
testing» the: chemical and photometrical properties of 
Coal-Gas, and also thatiof: Meters, oy with the 
Act of Parliament.:. Gentlemen desi of inquiring 
into such matters, are invited to pay a visit. 
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SINGAPORE GAS COMPANY 


LIMITED. 








CAPITAL, £100,000, 
In 20,000 Shares of £5 each, with Power to Increase. 
10s. to be Paid on Application, and 10s. on Allotment. 


No future Call to exceed £1 per Share, and the intervals between each Call not to be less 
than three months, as provided by the Articles of Association of the Company. 


Directors. 
STEPHENSON CLARKE, Esq., Surrey Consumers Gas Company. 
BENJAMIN COOKE, Esq., Bahia Gas Company. 


GEORGE GARRAWAY, Esq., Brighton and Hove Gas Company. 
ROBERT LAING, Esq., Independent, and Malta, and Mediterranean 


Gas Companies. 
WARINE B. M. LYSLEY, Esq., County and General Gas Company. 
JOHN NICOL, Esq., Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company. 
Dr. NORMANDY, Analytical Chemist. 
HENRY PALFREY STEPHENSON, Esq., Crystal Palace District 

Gas Company. 

Committee of Management at Singapore. 
WILLIAM HENRY READ, Esq., CuarrMAn. 
JOSE D’ALMEIDA, Esq. 
JOHN JAMES GREENSHIELDS, Esq. 
CHARLES HERCULES HARRISON, Esq. 
REGINALD PADDAY, Esq. 
WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. 
TAN KIM SENG, Esq. 
— WHAMPOA, Esq. 
Law Agent at Singapore. 
ALEXANDER MUIRHEAD AITKEN, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary (pro tem.) at Singapore. 
CHISTOPHER ROBERT RIGG, Esq. 
Auditors. 
WM. T. MORRISON, Esq., 23, Fenchurch Street. 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Esq., 64, Bankside, Southwark. 


Solicitor. 
THOMAS H. SCARBOROUGH, Esq., 5, Bloomsbury Square. 


Consulting Engineer. 
R. M. CHRISTIE, Esq., 76, King William Street, City. 


" Engineer and Secretary. 
ROBERT KING, Esq., 58, Pall Mall. 


Broker. 
FRANCIS BURNAND, County Chambers, 14, Cornhill. 


Bankers in London, 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, .21, Lombard Street. 


Bankers in Singapore. 
ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, Threadneedle Street. 


Temporary Offices in London. 
76, KING WILLIAM STREET, E,C. 


PALI IY 


PROSPECTUS. 
Tue StncarporE Gas Company, Lirrep, has been formed for supplying Gas to the British Settlement of Singa- 
pore, containing a population of upwards of 80,000, with about 5500 houses, exclusive of churches, chapels, 
barracks, prisons, and Government offices. 

The extensive trade of Singapore calls for a very considerable supply of Gas. The town has hitherto been 
lighted with oil, which is costly and troublesome ; and there is a very strongly-expressed desire, on the part of 
the inhabitants, for the establishment of Gas-works. 

His HonsUr the Governor has conditionally sanctioned the grant to the Company of sufficient land for the 
construction of the works; andshas expressed his willingness to take into his favourable consideration any pro- 
posal which the Company may make as to lighting up the Government buildings. 

The Municipal Commissioners have consented to allow the Company to construct the works and lay down 
mains, and have expressed their intention to contract for lighting the town with Gas for a term of years. 

No payment will be required for the advantages conceded to the Company. 

An infiuential local committee has been formed in Singapore, to act in co-operation with’ the London 
Directors. 

Estimates for the construction of the works, and the workings of the Company, have been prepared by the 
Company’s Engineers, and carefully tested by the Directors, who are all practically experienced in Gas business. 
These estimates show that Gas, of an illuminating power equal to 18 candles, can be supplied at 13s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet—which is not more than five-eighths of the present cost of cocoa-nut oil, yielding an equal light, or 
one-seventh the cost of wax candles. 

The calculations on the workings of the Company, show a profit of upwards of 12 per cent. on the capital 
laid out, and are based on the assumption that it will be necessary to have coal from England. It is hoped, how~ 
ever, that the Australian, Labuan, Indian coal-fields, or other sources, will provide a cheaper coal, suitable for 
the manufacture of Gas, which would further increase the profits. 

The value of Gas property as an investment, in England and on the Continent, is fully recognized. All the 
London Gas Companies are paying large dividends, while the profits derived from Provincial and Foreign Com- 
panies are most satisfactory. In 1858, the Australian Gas Company divided 10 per cent. per annum, and a bonus 
of 5 per cent. per annum; the shares, upon which £6 has been paid, selling, in December last, at £9 per share. 
The shares of the Oriental Gas Company, for lighting Calcutta, are now quoted in the London market at from 25 
to 50 per cent. premium. 

The Articles of Association are prepared, and may be seen at the Company’s Offices, and shares must be 
taken subject to such articles, in which it is provided that, in case a sufficient amount of capital shall not be sub- 
scribed to justify the Directors in proceeding with the works, the whole of the deposits will be repaid, without 
any deduction. 

Applications for shares must be accompanied with a deposit of 10s. per share, paid to the London and County 
Bank,.or through any of its branches. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Application for Shares, may be had at the Company’s Offices, 76, Kine 
Wim Street, or of the Broker of the Company, Mr. Francis BurNAND, County Chambers, 14, CorNaILL. 

Interest at 5 per cent. per'annum.will be allowed: on the paid-up capital.of the Company, until six.months 


after the opening of the works. 
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WILLIAM RICHARDS, 


PATENT DRY AND WET GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, | 
CRAWFORD PASSAGE, COPPICE ROW, CLERKENWELL, LONDON. 


Wurm Ricuarps, Sole Inventor, Co-patentee, and original Manufacturer of the Dry Meter, generally known as Croll’s 
or Glover’s, and which obtained Prize Medals at the Universal Exhibition, 1851, the New York Exhibition, 1853, and the Paris 
Exhibition, 1855, intimates to Gas Companies, Engineers, and the Trade generally, that he has established a Manufactory at 
the above address for his Dry Meters; and, in soliciting the patronage of those engaged in Gas Lighting, the Advertiser can 
assure them that the Instruments manufactured by him are not to be surpassed. They are capable of indicating accurately the 
smallest possible quantity. Their flexible material is of a superior quality, which Fifteen years experience has demonstrated to 
excel all others for durability; and all the metals of the working parts are incorrodible. 

W. R. invites the attention of those preferring the Wet Meter to his patented improvements therein, which consist in con- 
tracting the Chambers of the Measuring-Wheel, at and near the Water-Line, thus allowing of a longer range for the Float, 
and avoiding the sudden extinctions so common; also a simple remedy is applied to prevent the fraudulent consumption of Gas, 
|which the operation of the recent Sales of Gas Act has so much facilitated. : 
| The workmanship and materials are such as to leave nothing to desire. 

A TRIAL ORDER I§8 SOLICITED. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE 


TELL-TALE EXHAUST AND PRESSURE-INDICATOR; 


An indispensable Instrument to the perfect working of the Exhauster. 


GOVERNORS, STATION- METERS, DRY METERS FOR PUBLIC LAMPS, &c. 


LLOYD AND LLOYD 
ALBION TUBE-WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
| WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, 
PLAIN, GALVANIZED, & ENAMELLED, for Gas, Steam, and Water, from } in. to 6 in. bore. 
STOCKS TAPS, and DIES, GUN METAL GLAND-COCKS, WATER-GAUGES, &.; 
PATENT LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES, 


For Locomotive and Marine Boilers, &c, 


LONDON WAREHOUSE—-N®? 66, QUEEN STREET, E.C.. 


WILLIAM SUGG, 


| 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT DRY AND WATER GAS-METERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, AND APPARATUS, 


“EVANS’S” PHOTOMETERS, 


| Experimental Meters, Minute Clocks, &c., Station Meters and Governors, 
STREET-LAMP GOVERNGRS AND LAVA BURNERS, 
19 and 20, MARSHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY: WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS,, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 


SERVIER’S 


%ATENT 


SELF-ACTING GAS GOVERNOR. 


This Instrument, which is designed to replace the ordinary Governor, 
Operates solely by the Action of the Gas, without any Alteration of Weights, or the Assist- 


ance of any intermediate Agency or Apparatus whatever; 
And it will maintain a Constantly Uniform Pressure in Gas-Distributing Mains, at any given point of their circuit. 



































All Applications for Licences to Manufacture or to Use the Apparatus to be made to 


Mr. W. H. BENNETT, 42, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
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METROPOLIS GAS, 1850 to 1860. 
For SALE, bound in Calf, 917 pages, 


price £1. lls. 6d., a few copies of Reports of 
Proceedings in P«rliament, and elsewhere, on Matters 
affecting the Supply of Gas in the Metropolis, viz. : 
The Great CentRAL Gas ConsumERs BILL, 1850; 
The ARBITRATION BETWEEN MR. CROLL AND THE 
Company, 1857; The MARYLEBONE Gas CoNSUMERS 
ComPany’s BILL, 1859; Crry Gas Company’s BILL, 
Lords and Commo: s. 1859; and, The METROPOLIS Gas 
REGULATION BILL. Lords and Commons, 1860. 


W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, LonDON. 


QBSERVATIONS on the Paper read 
y by JOHN S'UTTLEWORTH, Esq., before the 
British Associatic . .: Manchester, on 
THE MA‘ 7HESTER GAS-WORKS. 
Reprinted from 1':¢ JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING, 
WATER SUPPLY, AND SANITARY IMPROVEMENT. 


Price 3d. each, or 5s. per 25 copies. 
W. B. Kina, 1) “olt Court, Fleet Street, Luxpon. 








Now ready, 


OL. X. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1861, price 21s., bound 
‘in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. 1I., IIL, 
|IV., V., VI., VIL, VIII., and IX. are still on sale. 
| W. B. Kin, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


1} Price 3s., by Post, 3s. 2d., 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS 
| LIGHTING, 
|| with an Appendix containing a description of the 
| different processes for the Manufacture of Colouring 
| Matters from Coal Tar. 
Re-arranged and reprinted from the JOURNAL OF 
Gas LIGHTING. 


| LONDON: WILLIAM B. KING, 11, Bott Court, 


Furet STREET, E.C. 





WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks,and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


(ADDISON POTTER, 





ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 


FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS 
&e. &e. 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES, BOLTS, NUTS, &c: 


AAFais and PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE Fire CLAY AND BRICK Woxkks, 
| STOURBRIDGE. 
j Late in the occupation of 1. and W, King. 
| Originally J. Pidcock, Esa. 
|| NB. A quantity of best Clay Retores in atock, viz.— 
\} Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches, 
} D’s, 1612, 15x14, 2016, 16X18. 


‘PAMES NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 
PIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 ann 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, §5.E., 

Derét for STOURBRIDGE ano NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
LBERT KELLER, Ghent.—The 


removal of the import duties on Earthenware 
permitting the entry of Clay Retorts into England, 
Albert Keller, of Ghent, begs to draw the attention of 
the Gas Companies of London, and other Cities, to 
the very superior quality of the RETORTS manu- 
factured by him, They can be made of any size, in one 
piece, and of any form. ‘The price will bein proportion 
to the weight, and very moderate in comparison to 
their value. 
Communiations, addressed to ALBERT KELLER 
|| GHENT, will receive immediate attention. 


EST and GREGSON, Gas-Meter 
MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 


W.and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engi sand M s to their Station-meters, 





























jhaving made and erected the largest in use at the 
| | present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
;|port and Liverpoo] Gas Works, on application to the 


\Fespective Engineers. , 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingnam—Established 1807, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 


for DRAWING-ROOMS and BALL-ROOMS. 


a great Variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 





ON THE Lowest Terms. 


ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards | 
(Made from ‘‘ REGISTERED’’ DESIGNS), with GLass BRANCHES, Xc.; suitable | 
The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
. tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their 
y zeneral adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 


‘THSATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMaTB 





| 


| 








WALKERS’ G 


DURING THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
USED IN UPWARDS OF 


450 BRITISH and FOREIGN GAS-WORKS. 


They are made in the most SOLID, SUBSTANTIAL manner, with PLANED and SURFACED 
JOINTS, and SCRAPED SURFACES. They have a CLEAR, FULL BORE, in a STRAIGHT LINE 


of PIPE, and are TIGHT to PERFECTION. 


Engineers are requested to insert ‘* Valves of Walkers’ Manufacture”’ in their Specifications, by | 
which they will be absolutely certain of the above important advantages. They can name the construc- | 
tion of Valve they prefer best, as Walkers make them of every description—either Walkers SCREW- 


RACK and PINION-VALVES. REGULATING-VALVES, with INDICATING COLUMNS, &c. 


Walkers’ London Manufactory is devoted entirely to the above class of work, of which their make 


is nearly double that of any other British house. 
Prices, &c., on Application. 


LITTLE SUTTON STREET, LONDON, EC. 








BROWN AND MAY’S PATENT. 
Abeve 3-inch diameter, price 10s. per inch. Brass face, 6d. eri nch extra, 
Can be taken to pieces without being removed rom the line of Piping. 
NORTH WILTS FOUNDRY, DEVIZES. 


Wholesale Agents, Messrs. S. and E. RANSOME, 31, Essex Street, Strand, E.C., 
Where a Sample may be seer. 


REDUCED PRICES OF 


BRYAN DONKIN & CoO. 
IMPROVED GAS VALVES 


had on application. 
the works, and are always kept in stock. 
with Gun-Metal Faces. 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO., 
ENGINEERS, 
NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 








FIVE HUNDRED 


HOLMAN’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION PUMPS 


Prove their general adaptation. They are adopted by 
CIVIL, MARINE, MANUFACTURING, AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


For Pumping TAR, AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, WATER, WORT, and other fluids, their intrinsic excellence 
is too well known to need description. . 

S. HOLMAN tenders his hearty thanks to all Patrons,and is prepared to undertake the Supply of Towns, 
Public and Private Establishments, and Irrigation of Lands, on any scale. ; . eo 

Sole London Agent of the Williams’s Perran Foundry Company, for the Sale of Cornish Pumping, Winding, 
and other Steam-Engines, heavy Machinery, Castings, and Forgings. 

London Agent for Tangye’s Patent Hydraulic Presses, Jacks, Lifts, Crabs, Cranes, Blocks, &e 

ALL KINDS OF HYDRAULIC AND STEAM MACHINERY FOR HOME USE OR EXPORT. 

Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Lonpon AGENT FoR Wroveut-Iron Tunes anp Firtines, 


S. HOLMAN, C.H.E., 18, CANNON STREET, E.C. 





GAS-VALVES 


from 2 inches to 18 inches, price 9s. 6d. to 12s. per inch diameter | 
List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 30 inches, to be | | 


‘These Valves are all proved to 30 Ibs. on the square inch before leaving 


Valves made with Outside Racks to order, Also, Screw Water-Valves | | 
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| and Newcastle Fire-Bricks, Retorts, Lumps, Tiles, and Clay. 
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| PATENT BITUMENIZED PIPES 


AM P-P 08 T S [ BI D PI 
L suitable for entrances to Public Buildings, as & for GAS, WATER, and —— 
yell as ordinary street lighting, in upwards of 100 | tion in Price on account of the exemption from Duty 
different patterns. : | on Paper.—These Pipes possess all the properties ne- 


cessary for the conveyance of Water and Gas, and also 
LOBULAR LAMPS 


| for Drainage purposes—viz., great strength, great 

durability, and perfect inoxidability t and, <— non- 

i i +. Ti conductors, are not affected by frost like metal pipes. 

— an i or mnaufetare, in Copper, Tin, Cost They are proved to resist a pressure of 220Ibs. on the 

a Woeny 2 » square inch ‘equal to 500 ft. head of water), and can be 

Please address in full, WrLLtaAmM Hoop, 12, Upper | made up to any greater strength, if required. They are 

Thames Street, Lonpon. only one-fourth the weight, and, when laid down, are 

50 per cent. cheaper than iron pipes. hte -_ made 

in 7-ft. lengths, and the joinings are simple and inex- 

ILLIAM BLEWS AND SONS, pensive. For Gas, ‘these pipes are invaluable, the 
IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE BURNERS | lining effectually oar ater —— * gas acne 

F ~) . yINGS and, being non-conductors, there can be no condensa- 

he vehinccaighcnaipiallcagen nati tion in thems and the joints are so secure as to entirely 
For RalLway StaTIONS AND MARKETS, prevent any loss from leakage. The mode of insertin 

GAS-FITTINGS, CHANDELIERS, 


service-pipes is also simple and effective. Those lai 
BRASS AND IRON TUBES OF EVERY KIND down in Paris three years ago for the conveyance of 
SUPPLIED ON THE Best TERMS, 


Gas have been taken up as perfect as when they were 
AT THE WORKS, 


first laid down. ey if 
Further particulars as to joining, &c., and specimen 
9, 10,11, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Pipes, may be obtained at the office of the Company on 
application to Mr. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 14, Cannon 
Street, E.C., LONDON. 
WALTER FORD, 
LATE 
PADDON and FORD, 
@wAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 
GOVERNORS, &c. &c. 


A large number of STATION*METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the largest in use), and 
GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, have been constructed by Paddon and Ford. These Meters 
and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. / : 

Sole Manufacturer of PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
any required consumption. ‘hese Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to 
Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 


«THE ALPHA TUBE WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. Estasuisuep 1830, 


LAMBERT, BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBE AND 
FITTINGS, 
For Gas and High-pressure Water and Steam. 


W. J. HOLLANDS, 


IRON MERCHANT anp AGENT, 


AND 


Wholesale and Retail Charcoal and Coke Dealer, and Grinder, 
12 & 31, BANKSIDE, & GREAT SUFFOLK STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


~~ 


ALL GOODS KEPT IN STOCK, AND SUPPLIED AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES, 


Cast-Iron Socket, Flanch, Hot Water-Pipes and Connexions, for Gas, Water, and Steam purposes, Rain- 
Water-Pipes and Guttering, Kc. Furnace-Pans and Stable-Fittings. Retorts, Hydraulic Main, Furnace- 
Work, &c. Lamp-Columns, Lanterns, Cocks and Burners, Wrought-Iron Tubing, &c., of best description. 
Screw-Cocks, Sluices, and Gas-Valves of every description. Bar, Rod, Plate, and Hoop-Iron Bolts and Nuts. 

















| Cast-Iron Columns, Girders, Street-Posts, Watering-Posts, Gutters, Gratings and Railing-Bars, Tank-Plates, 


and Pump-Castings. Engine, Mill,and Lathe Castinga. 


Planing, Turning, and Boring executed. Cast-Iron 
Pans, for Soap and Chemical Works, 


Galvanized Cast-Iron Jars and Pots, for Sugar Refiners. Stourbridge 
Malleable Iron Castings. Pipe-Laying by Con- 
tract. Double-Refined Mechinery Oil. Iron Borings. Salammoniac and Sulphur. 

Castings made in Town or Country, on the shortest notice, to Sketches, Drawings, or Patterns. 

Best Animal Charcoal, for Sugar Kefiners, and Case-Hardening. 

Best prepared Wood Charcoal, Prepared Fuel for Smokeless Stoves guaranteed. Granulated Charcoal for 
Air and Water Filters. Chemists and Druggists supplied with Pulverized Carbon. Charcoal and Coke Black- 
ing, and Coal-Dust, and superior strong Coke, for Foundry purposes. Gypsum of the finest and purest quality. 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Estimates given, and Orders by Post punctually attended to the same day. 
AGENT FOR 


BECK’S PATENT STOP-VALVES, 
For Gas, Water, Steam, and General Purposes, and 


DAVIS'S PATENT COMBINED SMALL-COKE OR BREEZE OVEN, & SMOKE CONSUMER. 


EDWIN DIXON, 


WOLVERHAMPTON PATENT WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, 


Originally established in 1833, 


Manufacturer of Gas and other Tubes, Fittings, = articles of every description belonging to Gas, Water, or 
team. 





E. D. had the honour of receiving the 
PRIZE MEDAL 


warded to this Manufacture by the COUNCIL of the GREAT ENGLISH EXHIBITION of 1851; and from 
he latter date has supplied many towns exclusively with GALVANIZED and other Tubes for Gas and 
Water, under GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS, 


A City, containing 150,000 inhabitants, 
has recently been entirely supplied with Tubes made at the above-named Works, and several others with 
populations nearly as great; in fact, the reputation now acquired induces this notice to the public. 
Large Stocks generally on hand, averaging from one to three hundred thousand feet, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS TUBES, 


to resist 6000 lbs. and upwards to the square inch, extensively manufactured. 


STOCK DIES and SCREWING TACKLE 


of the best possible descripton. 
Every Tube carefully tested with Hydraulic Pressure before leaving the Works, 





ILLIAM RICHARDSON 
(LATE OF DUDLEY), 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
PATENTEE OF THE VERTICAL OVEN RETORT 
No. 367, Persuore Roap, 
BIRMINGHA™. 


JAMES OAKES and C0.. 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columns 

of various patterns, &c. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immmedi- 
ate attention. 





CHARLES HoRsLey, Agent. 
C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 
tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civi) engineering 
in general, 


Brierley IRON WORKS, 

CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 

Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 


Office in London, Mr. E, M. PERKINS, 78, Lombard 
Street. 


OHN ROGERSON and CO, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE & MIDDLESBRO’- 
ON-TEES. 

Wrought and Cast Iron Pipes, Cast-Iron Retorts, and 





all kinds of Foundry Work necessary for Gas- Works. 


Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. 
Lonpon House: 
12, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


EORGE BOWER, 
GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER, 
AND CONTRACTOR, 


ST. NEOT’S, HUNTS. 


References to between 100 and 200 Gas-Works De- 
signed and Erected by the Advertiser. 


LFRED PENNY, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WENLock IRON Works, 
21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the 
construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining 
thereto. He also manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
keeps in stock Retorts and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &«. &c. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 


GAs Stoves, Gas Baths, Gas Cooking 
APPARATUS, warranted the best in England 
at PHILLIPs’s, the original inventor and manufacturer, 
and general gas-fitter, &c., 55, Skinner Street, suow 
Hill, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDELIERS, Sun 
and Star Burners, Outside Lamps, Patent Reflecting 
Lamps, Portable Coppers for either Gas or Fuel. iron 
Tube anv Fittings. Best quality for Gas, Steam, or 
Hot Water, &c. Xe. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
E. 








BAKER and CQO. 
(Contractors to Government). 

24 WHARF, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 
Every article mauufactured at their own Works and 
Mines, Brierley Hill. 

FIRE-BRICKS, Lumps, Squares, Tiles, 
and Gas Retorts of all dimensious. 

CRUCIBLE and CEMENT CLAYS. 

GARDEN EDGINGS, of various pat- 
terns. 


BUFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. 
CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, 


noted for hardness and durability, being perfectly non- 
absorbent, 


Shipments on the shortest notice. 


ENJAMIN GIBBONS, Jun, 
DEEPDALE FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WURKKs, 
Near DUDLEY, 

Manufacturer of every description of Fire-Bricks, 

Lumps, Quarries, Shields, Flue Covers, &c., tv any size 
or shape required. 

PIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
TO MopeL OR DRawina. 

B. G. begs to call the attention of Gas Companies to 
his Fire-Clay Retorts, which have been used with great 
satisfaction in some of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Metropolis and many Provincial Towns in England, 

References given, if required. 
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RK. LATDLAW & SON, 
GAS BNGINEERS, TRON & BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Alliance Foundry, 147, East Milton Street, and Barrowfield Iron-Works, 


CLASCGOW; 
anp at SIMON SQUARE, EDINBURGH ; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STATION & CONSUMERS METERS, ALL SIZES; 

WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, ror GAS, WATER, & STEAM; CAST-IRON RETORTS & PIPES; 
HYDRAULIC MAINS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, & TANKS. 
GASHOoOLDERS; 

GOVERNORS, SLIDE-VALVES, &e; 

WROUGHT & CAST IRON ROOFS & HOUSES. 


Contractors for Gas-Works of any Magnitude. Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE SOUTH, SOUTH-EAST, AND SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND :— 
J. E. DOWSON, 38, DOWGATE HILL, THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 


Alnor ey AY RETORTS | Leeds. 
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Ypreeemenerce tse seater 





i 
| 


W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of i 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY PIRE-CLAY, 


beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
CRACKS and the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas, 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 


Estimates for Sciting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 
GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 


A large stock of Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.— 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtained. 
N.B.—Exzport orders continue to have prompt attention. 


CLEGQ’S | 
NEW PATENT HYDRAULIC GAS-METER. | 
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LANGHAM WORKS, 
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MANUFACTURERS GEORGE STREET, | 

| 

“— GREAT PORTLAND STREET, | 

| 

SOLE LICENSEES, LONDON, w. | 





This Meter is the last and one of the greatest achievements of the late Samuen Cuixce, C.E., in his connexion with the 
Manufacture and use of Cas, and, without presumption, it may be confidently affirmed to be the only Meter extant that can be 
relied upon to measure ccrrectly, to work with the minimum of pressure, and steadiness of light. It cannot be tampered with 
dy tilting or otherwise, aiid will be of great durability. 

This Meter is constructed on an entirely new principle, and, when once adjusted, will always remain the same under all 
circumstances. The quaatity or height of the water in it has no effect on its capacity. The immense importance and economy 
of this to Gas Companies who are obliged to employ so many inspectors, is so obvious, that they will be able to appreciate its 
advantages over all othe Wet Meters, where the varying height of the water ~egulates the capacity. 

The Drum, from its peculiar construction, presents scarcely any resistance yhen moving through the water; and, its 
weight being taken off its axis by an air vessel, it revolves with the slightest pressure. 

The comparative 2osence of friction in the Drum reduces the wear and tear, and enables it to be made of the strongest 
materials, which will kecp it in working order longer than any other Meter. 

It is ayproved and adopted by the principal London and Country Gas Companies, and is guaranteed to comply with te 
“Sale of Gas Act,” as this Meter, beyond all doubt, works within a shorter range of registration than any other Meter 
manufacture i. 
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CROSLEY & GOLDSMITH’S 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING & COMPENSATING GAS-METERS 
CANNOT BE OVER OR UNDERCHARGED WITH WATER, | 


and they consequently register the quantity of Gas consumed with greater accuracy than Meters in which the Water-Line is vy ariable 
MANUFACTURED BY 


I. BRIGGS, 


(Late CROSLEY & CO.,) 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 


103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, SE. 


N.B. The Patent Self-Adjusting and Compensating Apparatus may be applied to the ordinary Meter. 
Manufacturer of LOWE'S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure | 


supply the special requirements of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. a ciies 
Also, Manufacturer of EXPERIMENT METERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &c., &c., similar | 
} 


to those used by Mr. King, of Liverpool. 
I. BRIGGS is also prepared to supply Gas Companies and others with | 
|| 
DUPLICATES of Mr. KING’S CUBIC FOOT TRANSFERRER, | 
similar to that manufactured by Crosley & Co., and verified by the ASTRONOMER-ROYAL, and Prorrsson MILLER, of Cam-, 
bridge, on behalf of the Government, which was deposited by them in the Office of the COMPTROLLER-GENERAL of the 
EXCHEQUER, before Noy. 13, 1859, in compliance with the “ Act for Regulating Measures used in Sales of Gas.” He also supplies 
TEST GASHOLDERS, 
Graduated by the Standard Cubie Foot. 


TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, | 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, | 


Is the only perrect joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- | 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 
Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. | 


EAD on MOUTH PIECE 


a 


ia 


KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them FREE 
FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM. By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning,a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, 
rendering them less liable to carbonize. 

Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clay. 
Every Retort and Brick is branded “‘ King Brothers, Stourbridge.” 


FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS. 


Po er ~ 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 
JOSEPH CLIFF, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 


THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHRD INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the Kingdom, From the peculiar 
composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing 
leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. 

‘© meet the yearly increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, the Premises have been 
re-erected and much eularged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater regard to despatch than by any other House. 


THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
LONDON, LIVERPOCL, 
For EXPORT from the Ports of HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, 
HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY OF THE SAME QUALITY. 


M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods Station. 
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MESSRS. 


CROLL, RAITT, AND CoO. 


Manufacturers of Croll’s Patent Improved 


DRY GAS-METER, 


\ Are prepared to supply their Meters duly stamped, under the authority of the Sale of Gas 
| Act, 22nd and 28rd Vic., Cap. 66. 


Fees for Stamping charged on Invoice. 
| FACTORY: 
| CANAL BRIDGE, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


55 and 55a, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CONSUMERS’ COMPENSATING & NON-COMPENSATING WET GAS-METERS, | 
Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT. 
STATION-METERS &® GOVERNORS, 
WRIGHT'S REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, & REGULATOR;| 
STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS; I 
Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges; Thermometers 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c., &c. 
EXPERIMENTAL TESTING APPARATUS, 

Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts. 
PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, BI-SSULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, THOMPSON’S BROMINE 
AND HEATING POWER OF FUEL TESTS, IMPROVED ALKALIMETER, EXPERIMENTAL METERS 
AND GOVERNORS, MINUTE CLOCKS, &c., &e. 

** Analysis of Gas for Practical Men,” by A. Wricut, M. Inst. C.E., post-free for 13 Stamps. Price-Lists on AppLicaTion.|, 


JAMES MEACOCK, 


parens DRY AND WET GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 


7, SNOW HILL, AND 16, WEST STREET, LONDON. | 

ESTABLISHED 1836. 

J. M. invites attention to his Improvements in EXPERIMENTAL WET GAS-METERS, by 
which he renders impossible any Leakage from the Stuffing-Box. 

These METERS are GUARANTEED to meet all the Requirements of the SALE OF GAS ACT 




















GOVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PHOTOMETERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING GASHOLDERS, HIGH-PRESSURE GAUGES, 
AND ALL APPARATUS IN USE AT THE GAS MANUFACTORY. 








D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without 
being duly registered. + MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS ; 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 
CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—60s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 
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